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dews of night in his hair, his eyes wild and bright with 
vision, and his pallid cheeks washed with tears. The fresh- 
ness and marvel still rested upon him; so that his face 
shone with happiness, and his eyes were open to the 
beauty of the morning, and his tongue ready with its cry 
of gladness. 

" Molwch yr Arglwydd : Praise the Lord." 

Behind the shop, in the pleasant kitchen, his wife paused 
at her work to listen ; he had always been a good enough 
husband as husbands go (so she thought) ; but since his 
conversion he had been a better. 

It was a particularly strong, big pair of boots that John 
worked on, and, as they progressed, he handled them with 
pride. Suddenly, in the exuberance of his happiness, he 
had an idea ; it was even as though a voice spoke it to him. 

" Make the way of the nails on the soles right out of thy 
own heart, John ! And do it for the glory of God ! " 

Then John leaned his head on his hand and looked at the 
nails and the bits of iron on the table, and considered ; he 
began to push them about with his finger, and at last 
brought them to the shape of a Maltese cross, having a 
small circle — which was the good round head of a nail — 
between each branch. That was a poem in nails and iron 
to John, for greater and deeper was the feeling of the man 
than he had the power to express ; he had no method save 
this of the hammer, the leather, and the bits of metal, so 
he shaped the pattern on the heels of the boots as he had 
thought it out, and while he hammered sang a simple 
hymn to a wild Gaelic tune. When the work was finished, 
he found the elaboration of the nails very striking and 
elegant, and he placed the boots on the counter in an hon- 
ourable position, with the soles displayed. 

" They are the best pair I have made/' said he. 
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A day or two later a customer arrived. 

He came rather early, darkening the doorway and 
throwing a shadow over the floor where a golden sun- 
beam lay. John, looking up from his work, saw a big, 
heavily-built man upon the threshold, leaning against the 
side of the door ; he was a stranger and carried a small 
black bag, which was much worn. 

" I want a pair of strong, nailed boots," said he. 

His appearance was shabby, he slouched from the 
shoulder, and his face turning towards John and away 
from the morning sunlight, appeared as a mere blot to 
eyes that were dazzled by alternately working and glanc- 
ing up at the twinkling landscape ; nevertheless John dis- 
cerned that there was something displeasing in the fel- 
low's bearing. He could not guess his trade; he was 
neither good farmer, nor good shepherd, nor good fisher, 
nor good labourer. However, John jumped up and ran 
behind the counter as was his habit, and stood there with 
his bare elbows and soiled hands outspread. He did not 
speak as he was wont to do, but kept quite silent ; most of 
his customers were well-known friends, Welsh as himself, 
though to be sure there was a good influx of Saxon tour- 
ists who, as pedestrians or bicyclists, would pause at his 
shop for " repairs done while you wait," and who, mean- 
while, would stamp about in the sunlight outside, and 
make a pleasant bit of gay life with their cool clothes and 
fresh-coloured faces, their important airs and odd notions 
of enjoying themselves by desperate undertaking and 
over-fatigue. 

This man was not like a healthy Saxon tourist. 

Still, he was a customer and wanted boots; his eyes 
were directed towards the pair that stood in the place of 
honour on the counter, and he pushed forward from the 
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threshold. The sinister gloomy impression he brought 
deepened now that he stood near by ; his face was still 
in shadow, for he had shouldered up to the counter side- 
ways. He lifted the boots, turned them about, handled 
and measured them with his eye. The nailing on the 
heels seemed to please him. 

" How much ? " said he. 

John named the price. He always made it heavier for 
the Saxon, as is the excellent plan of the Welshman who 
has scores to repay ; and he did so now, laying on a sum 
which he fancied to be prohibitive. But the stranger 
thrust his hand in his pocket without a word, paid out the 
sum upon the counter, took up the-boots, placed them in 
the shabby bag, and prepared to slouch out of the door. 
John gathered up the silver and tried each coin by throw- 
ing it upon the counter ; each one rang true, and that was 
to his surprise. When his wife looked in from the kitchen 
she found him reflectively pushing the money about with 
his finger. He separated a tenth of the price from the 
rest. 

" For the poor-box," said he ; " for the boots were made 
to the glory of God." 



CHAPTER II 

The purchase of the boots happened in the year of our 
Lord 1883, on a morning in June. 

About a week later, in the same month, a Mr. Joshua 
Wallwood walked into a station on the Midland line, and 
in one of the northern counties of England, in the com- 
pany of his son Arthur. It was morning, and he meant 
to catch an early train from Pennybridge (a village near 
which lay his handsome house of Skilbank) to Woolford, 
where was his place of business. 

The stationmaster touched his hat when the pair made 
their appearance. So punctual was Mr. Wallwood in his 
habits that his failure to enter the station at a given hour 
every morning, would have produced more astonishment 
than the failure of the London express to whirl through 
on its appointed journey. 

Mr. Wallwood was in good time, as usual. He stood 
for a few moments on the platform, holding himself well 
and showing his inches. He was a man of massive figure 
and about fifty-five . years of age; his features, though 
good, were heavily moulded and his countenance ex- 
tremely inexpressive. He had short whiskers terminat- 
ing where they joined the thick moustache, which fashion 
gave him the appearance of wearing a muzzle or bridle ; 
not a trace of that sensitive feature the mouth was visible, 
but under the moustache a strong, well-shaped, but 
slightly double chin presented itself. 

Mr. Wallwood's personality was not commonplace ; it 
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was redeemed by his tall figure and by a fine head of iron- 
grey hair, plentiful and waving. This culminating orna- 
ment attracted the glance, and aroused expectation of 
something in the man beyond the ordinary. Of the 
colour of his eyes it is difficult to speak. In certain faces 
eye-colour appears to wear off after early youth, leaving 
behind an organ of sight and secretiveness, heavily lidded 
and defended from intrusion by bushy projecting eye- 
brows. Mr. Wallwood's eyes were of this type. For the 
rest he was evidently careful in his dress, which was well- 
tailored and suitable to a personage of wealth and position. 

He enjoyed these latter qualifications. He had always 
been a man of clear purposes, some of which were satis- 
fied, others yet to be achieved. But, at any rate, at fifty- > 
five he stood in the enjoyment of much that he had pur- 
sued. He had known, for example, as well as any one 
what to do with half-a-crown, and his father's little busi- 
ness—originally it had been a single small shop — had 
developed quickly when the management fell to him. 

The steady rise of his life was the more remarkable in 
that the career of his two brothers had offered no parallel. 
At the death of his worthy and respected parents, who had 
amassed a competency by penurious care and had lived at 
Skilbank, Joshua was found, to every one's surprise, to 
possess sufficient credit and money to buy the house out- 
right. In the course of years he had added to the plain 
little place and beautified it until it presented an impos- 
ing appearance in the midst of extended grounds. As 
to the family business, the one little shop had long been 
absorbed in greater matters ; he now ran a big retail place 
in Woolford. That was not all ; he had a genius for feel- 
ing the directions in which fresh suckers of wealth might 
be thrown, and had established branches of the business 
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in other towns, inspiring his managers from the main 
office. Affluence had brought with it social importance; 
for the last ten years he had been recognised, both at Pen- 
nybridge and at Woolford, as a personage. 

His ambition did not rest here; he had an aim more 
intimate, more secret, than mere money-getting, and this 
was the desire of founding a family. He was blessed 
with a large one ; ample material at least was there. But, 
while secure in his ability to endow all liberally, his son 
Arthur, his eldest born, was the centre and turning-point 
to his hopes. 

Arthur, who took a seat opposite his father in a first- 
class carriage, was a slim handsome lad of twenty — a gay 
young fellow, with vices sprouting with his fair mous- 
tache and with an easy confidence of escaping the imme- 
diate scrape in order to glide into others more piquant. 

The train began to move slowly out of the station, and 
a porter, catching the eye of Mr. Wallwood, respectfully 
touched his cap; Mr. Wallwood pleasantly responded, 
then turned to his son with a smile. 

" I remember a time," said he, " when my father set 
out for Woolford at seven in the morning in a shabby 
second-hand gig drawn by a wall-eyed cob. Even that 
was an advance, for he and my mother jogged along in 
a cart at one time. Look at us now ! We have gone on, 
Arthur. We are still going on." 

" So we are, father," Arthur responded, dutifully with- 
drawing his mind from livelier matters to consider this 
topic of perennial dulness. 

" Look now at your cousin, George Fox Wallwood. 
Bless you ! When he was born there didn't seem a chance 
for him. Your Uncle John wasn't a fool, and yet he was 
a failure." 
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" So I understand, father," said Arthur, who loathed 
the subject of Uncle John. 

Concerning Frederick, the youngest of his two brothers, 
Mr. Wallwood was habitually silent. Concerning John, 
the eldest, now deceased, he was open as the day. Indeed, 
to dwell upon this elder brother's ineptitude and failure 
was part of his deliberate thumbing and moulding of 
Arthur's mind. 

"Your Uncle John," he continued, "couldn't get a 
grasp of things somehow. Whatever he laid hold of 
dwindled. He didn't like my father's business — as though 
you couldn't turn a business what way you choose once 
you've learnt to ride it. Well I my father set John up in 
a small way as a silversmith — a little pettifogging silver- 
smith he was. ' Joshua '11 stand behind the counter with 
me, John,' says my father. I was a bit of a lad then, with 
sixpence in my pocket, and thought John mighty grand. 
However, I tied my apron on and did as father said. 
There's a blessing goes with that, you know, Arthur? " 

He looked at his son expectantly. 

" Yes, father," said Arthur, with the accent of convic- 
tion. In spite of his budding vices there were points 
where he strongly resembled his father — a man of hon- 
ourable life. There were also points where the instruc- 
tions of his father had indelibly impressed him: — this 
was one of them. 

" Well, my lad, your Uncle John didn't get on. Every 
year he was a bit worse, and came to have a shabby look, 
and your grandfather paid a debt for him more than once. 
When my father died and the property was divided, I 
thought he'd have pulled up again ; and he did get along 
pretty fair for a time. But one day — about fifteen years 
ago, it was — he took ill. He was very poorly, very poorly 
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indeed. And he sent for me. You would be a mite of 
five then, Arthur, with a fine curly head of your own." 

The father smiled. Arthur nodded. 

" Well ! " continued Mr. Wallwood, " I went to see him, 
and found him very poorly. And he said to me — ' Joshua/ 
he said, * I want you to lend me a hundred pounds. If 
I'd a hundred pounds I could buy a bit of cheap silver 
and sell it again dear about Christmas time ; and I could 
help myself that way, Joshua/ said he. And I said to him, 
'John/ I said, 'never mind about that hundred pounds 
and the silver. I'll do better for you than that. Blood's 
thicker than water. Leave that bit of silver of yours and 
that picking up a profit here and a profit there, leave that 
and come and join me. I'm wanting a manager in my 
new place at Huddleton. You come and take it/ I said. 
Well! he was very poorly; but he said he would. And 
he did. You remember your Uncle John ? " 

"Yes, father. I can just remember. He used to give 
me barley sugar." 

" So he did. Fifteen years ago a little f oot-o'-dirt 
struggling silversmith, and then a comfortable man with 
a salary to depend on. All he wanted was a straight bit 
of routine work to keep his nose at, and no responsibility. 
When it was doing business, and buying and selling for 
himself, he was like one of those women that you see 
standing at a street crossing in a fright, and waiting till 
the traffic's dangerous, and then plunging. From the 
moment I took him up your Uncle John was a comfort- 
able man until he died, seven years ago." 
So he was, father." 

And now look at your cousin, George Fox ! He's in 
his father's position at Huddleton, and bidding fair to do 
well, though he has his sisters to pull along with him. 
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And yet when I paid that call on your uncle years ago, 
he was a miserable gutter-snipe in a ragged pinny, and 
with a cold in his nose." 

Arthur, who had never known anything but riches and 
position, did not relish these reminiscences. Yet when 
his father melted from his habitual reserve and chatted 
with him easily, declining from his somewhat stilted dic- 
tion and dropping into the vernacular, he was always 
glad. 

" Father can be a jolly old boy when he likes," thought 
he. "If only " 

He sat staring out of the window when his father had 
relapsed into silence and the morning paper. He did not 
distrust his own luck, but some confusing passages in his 
own existence almost brought a frown to his smooth brow. 

Mr. Wallwood had neglected nothing by which Arthur 
and his other boys might profit ; he had given them an ex- 
cellent education, and allowed them ample pocket money. 
A certain good sense marked his dealings with his chil- 
dren, but no sympathetic inspirations. With the girls — 
the eldest of them was named Susan — he was somewhat 
more sparing than with the boys, but would bring home 
handsome additions to their wardrobes (of his own 
choice) , or tickets for the concerts in Woolford. Theatres 
he did not allow. For his standard was rigid, and his 
conduct of the household in something of a solemn tone. 
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The church and the vicarage belonged to a neighbour- 
ing village ; there was no church in Pennybridge. Often 
when Martin's glance rested on the tower a frown of 
recollection would come to his brow and a pin-point of 
fierceness to his eyes. He was of the mettle of Crom- 
well's Ironsides, and protestant to the core of his nature. 
The church and the vicarage were to his imagining but 
symbols of papistry and the scarlet woman. 

He himself was studying for the Independent ministry, 
intending to follow in the steps his father had trod before 
him. That, however, merely in the choice of a profes- 
sion ; no issue was less likely than that Martin's life would 
take the hue and quality of his father's. For the bent of 
the Rev. Isaac Pottage was to a meek, retired holiness 
and a depth of feeling potent, we will believe, in a world 
invisible, but unremarked in this obvious exterior life. 
For the rest, he was a small man of gentle and persua- 
sive manners, with an unconquerable objection to strife. 
Now Martin was nothing if not militant ; he often felt as 
though he had in his heart the courage and mettle of a 
lion. In only one thing did he resemble his father, which 
was in the smallness of his stature. He was a little lithe 
man, well-proportioned, but in miniature, having a pair 
of irascible, lively dark eyes, sharp and not ill-cut features, 
the nose slightly hooked, large, and pugnacious, a good 
deal of dark hair inclining to a wave, a high forehead 
with a tinge of intellectuality, and a small hand of restless 
movements. 

His mercurial temperament was otherwise marked by 
his sharp, quick walk, and by the sudden excitement which 
would blaze into his face if opposed or moved by feeling. 
He was young as yet, and all his ardours were at present 
anticipations moving vehemently in restricted circles — a 
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chafing impetuous pother in a little valiant heart, whose 
intellectual outlook was none too wide but sufficed to the 
owner. 

Martin had the smallest possible knowledge of the 
world ; the testing of his ideas had gone no further than 
disquisitions and arguments with brethren of a like mind 
in the Independent College. In the strife of tongues he, 
being gifted with a facile eloquence, was only too apt to 
prevail. 

The elder Pottage, the Rev. Isaac, watched the career 
of his son with interest and amaze, not unmingled by anx- 
iety. Martin's desire to do great things, his vaulting 
spiritual ambition, were out of harmony with his own 
feeling; he could not follow the moods of the small testy 
man who was his son, but his heart glowed with fatherly 
pride when Martin slapped his brown hand upon the table 
and denounced the Established Church. 

One thing he deplored, turning over rather a fond re- 
gret than a bitter thought in his heart of wisdom ; it was 
that the character of his son should not have been tested 
in one of the two great universities, his knowledge en- 
larged, his abilities directed and perfected there, and his 
manners assuaged by contact with a wider circle of in- 
fluences. Again, he loved to picture his son's staunch- 
ness in the midst of the various and dizzy inducements 
of a university— the fumes of " Established " incense in 
the air and the nostrils of Martin impervious thereto. 
Money for such an expense was, however, not forthcom- 
ing, and somehow or another — it seemed inexplicable — 
Martin had failed to carry off a scholarship. So that the 
Independent College must suffice for the young man's 
training. 

Very excellent training it was ; nor could the father ex- 
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actly deplore that the effect was to steep Martin through 
and through with the persuasions of Nonconformity, in- 
tensifying what was already too intense and narrowing 
the narrow way upon which the lad's sharp hooked nose 
and fierce brown eyes were set. 

As for Martin, he showed his staunchness by affirming 
that he cared nothing for the university and its culture. 
He would say that knowledge was an open book to any 
who would read therein, and not a Bible chained to a desk 
in a university college* 

At times, however, he regretted that he had not re- 
ceived the trial of his convictions in the university. He 
stood, at times, mentally in a glow before his God, and 
struck upon his breast and cried : 

" Try me, and test me to the utmost ! I shall be 
staunch ! " 

For the young there are, however, other glows than 
the glow theological. In the college there had been small 
opportunity for those social influences which insensibly 
shape a man's bearing to a finer, less aggressive mode. 
Still there was an occasional appearance at the midday 
meal of the wives and daughters of the professors, and 
the presence about the place of the household of the Prin- 
cipal. 

Martin had a tinge of the poet within ; the contact of 
softer draperies at dinner affected him ; he was pleasantly 
susceptible to these gentle persuasions. Once when he 
had handed the potatoes to the daughter of his Principal, 
he was in a glow for hours afterwards, smiling to him- 
self and feeling as though a different existence had taken 
him for a moment on board. He went over and over the 
circumstance in whispers, mingled with pantomime. 

May I hand you the potatoes, Miss Ransome? ' said 
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I. ' Thank you, Mr. Pottage/ said she. And she smiled 
under her lashes and helped herself slowly while I held 
the dish. ' We have had fine weather this term/ said she. 
' And how did you get on at the debate last week ? ' she 
said ; ' you opened, did you not ? ' " 

Thus had run Martin's thoughts for hours afterwards, 
and in a kind of thrill. Moreover there had gone with 
them, as an accompaniment, the critical addition that he 
preferred these women of quiet faces and modest bearing ; 
something deferential and, as it were, subordinate was 
his choice. 

The college days were over now, and Martin was look- 
ing for a charge ; the sweet-faced daughter of the Prin- 
cipal had merged for him into a simple and unconscious 
finer impression of things left upon his nature. His 
susceptibility was there all the same, poetic, virginal, in- 
tense ; also his preference as to the type of woman. 

As he stretched his arms and leaned back from his 
books that June afternoon, weary with the tension of 
study, it flowed over him in the pleasantest of warm 
streams that this was the afternoon on which Miss Wall- 
wood, of Skilbank, would walk by on her weekly visit to 
certain of the poor. If there was one more than another 
who gathered up into her single personality those qualities 
which Martin found excellent in women, it was Miss 
Susan Wallwood. 

So that it tingled down from his heart to his finger-ends 
that she was coming, and he forgot theological study, and, 
rising from his seat, tiptoed towards the window to watch 
and wait, as millions of men have watched and waited be- 
fore him. 

No one was at present within sight. How thirsty and 
hot was the afternoon! How white and dull the roadl 
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And with what ostentatious pride did the far-off church- 
tower bristle from the trees on the hill, and the vicarage 
of the established vicar keep a green and cool and vel- 
vety appearance through it all ! Nevertheless, he would 
not have changed with the vicar for the world. Better to 
be on God's side and the Truth's! If the vicar (meta- 
phorically speaking) spat at him, he spat twice at the 
vicar. 

The next time Martin looked out, came Susan. She 
was not alone, but had with her a boy whom he knew 
from his lively movements to be Benny, her youngest 
brother. By this time Martin was well concealed by the 
curtain and his heart banging in his breast. On the two 
came, until Benny's voice and ringing laugh were audible. 
He wished he could have caught her sweet tones also; 
but as she passed the house of the Rev. Isaac Pottage she 
was silent and walked with her head bent, her eyes perus- 
ing the ground. Martin's brown orbs, staring from the 
curtain, his heart's emotion in them, might or might not 
have been the cause — how could she perceive them ? — but 
the colour deepened from pink to that of a red, red rose 
in her cheek. 

And Martin saw it. When she had gone, when 
Benny's restless figure was no more to be seen, he came 
out of his hiding place and stood in the centre of the room 
smiling wildly. For she had known without looking, had 
let his eyes draw the colour from her heart to her cheek 
withbut even meeting them ! It was more than maiden 
modesty. Surely it must be more. 

He began again to pace the floor of the dowdy chamber, 
and this time with rapid steps ; waves of joy ran over him ; 
his eyes were moist; his face ennobled. He knew not 
how to contain or bear what he felt within ; he must do 
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something! Then he came to the front of the window 
again and beat with both hands on his breast, and lifted 
his head to look up to the skies. 

" Oh, Lord ! Lord ! " cried he, " if she loves me I will 
thank Thee with my life ! If I win her I will be true as 
steel, true as a martyr 1 True — true to Nonconformity! " 



CHAPTER IV 

On the following morning Susan's father, Mr. Joshua 
Wallwood, stood on the hearth-rug of his handsome din- 
ing-room, awaiting breakfast and his family circle. Some 
letters lay on the table which he had opened and read. 
The hands of the clock on the mantel-shelf moved towards 
half-past seven. 

The furnishing of the room was in the early Victorian 
style ; solid wealth and respectability postured from every 
article. 

On this particular occasion Mr. Wallwood, who was a 
stickler for punctuality, felt some irritation that none of 
his family made an earlier appearance. But glancing at 
the clock he perceived that the time wanted a few minutes 
to the breakfast hour. Still, on this morning of all others 
he did not care to wait alone ; he desired his children about 
him. Yesterday he had been disturbed and annoyed by a 
most unexpected occurrence: — this was nothing less 
than a visit from that brother Frederick concerning 
whose existence he so little cared to be reminiscent 
and expansive. 

However, he himself had clearly descended earlier than 
usual ; drawing his watch from his pocket he was about 
to compare it with the clock — a thing in black marble on 
a mantelpiece of the same, and guarded upon each side 
by a mounted soldier in bronze — when the door opened 
and Mrs. Wallwood made her appearance. 

" Now, Elizabeth, do let us have some breakfast. I've 
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been standing here for a quarter of an hour at least," 
said Mr. Wallwood. 

Mrs. Wallwood had formerly been a pretty woman of 
an original bloom, but was now a faded creature of great 
meekness in demeanour, whose blue eyes had acquired a 
permanently alarmed expression. 

" Certainly, Joshua. I will ring at once," said she. 

Mr. Wallwood anticipated her and pulled the bell-rope 
sharply. 

" Now, where are the children ? " he asked. 

An answer came with the opening of the door, and 
Benny, the youngest of the family, burst in. Benny was 
a chubby lad of ten years ; he had his mother's blue eyes, 
and her departed bloom had reappeared upon his cheeks. 
He brought into the room a sense of brightness and ir- 
relevancy; his father blinked leniently upon him when, 
after the morning salutation, he seated himself before a 
large basin of bread and milk, and took up his spoon with- 
out ceremony. 

" Benny ! Wait till father has said grace," said Mrs. 
Wallwood. 

The rest of the family followed quickly, Miss Susan 
coming in with a face of morning sweetness ; afterwards 
Arthur, the first-born. 

To-day the eyes of our young gentleman were hag- 
gard. 

After Arthur came the rest, the circle graduating from 
him to Benny, through eight heads that repeated the 
father's fine head of hair in variations of colour. Each 
one glanced anxiously at the clock as he or she entered, 
and each one, after a respectful salutation of the parents, 
fell into place at the table in silent decorum. Then Mr. 
Wallwood came forward and asked a blessing ; that being 
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over, Benny, who had held a spoonful of bread and milk 
suspended on the edge of the basin, immediately crammed 
it into his mouth. 

For the most part, everyone ate in silence, Mr. Wall- 
wood now and then touching the letters by his side and 
glancing at them to refresh his memory. 

" Where's Uncle Frederick ? " said Benny suddenly, 
halting in his steady feeding with a spoonful of bread and 
milk half-way to his lips. 

" Oh, dear me ! " said Mrs. Wallwood plaintively from 
behind the urn and conscious that she had dealt too liber- 
ally with the coffee, " I forgot Uncle Frederick ! And 
so, I declare, has Jane, for there isn't an extra cup." 

" Have some more coffee made when he comes," said 
Mr. Wallwood ; " his being late," he added with a darken- 
ing of his face, " is only according to rule. I've never 
known my brother Frederick in time for anything." 

" I rather like Uncle Frederick," said Benny, scooping 
up the last of his milk, and sipping it audibly. 

Hush, Benny ! You talk too much," said his mother. 
Shall I go and call him ? " asked one of the younger 
boys. 

" No. I should let him have his sleep out," said the 
father. " After all, it is the first time he has visited us. 
Besides, your uncle used to dislike interference, and I 
judge him to be unchanged." 

" Why haven't we seen Uncle Frederick before ? " asked 
the irrepressible Benny. 

When Uncle Frederick had arrived unexpectedly on 
the previous day, the household, adjusted to rule and not 
to surprises, had been thrown into agitation, and the 
Crimson Room — the guest chamber — was somewhat has- 
tily prepared. Mr. Wallwood on his return from busi- 
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ness in the evening exhibited considerable astonishment, 
and certainly no gratification, on hearing of his brother's 
visit ; indeed he gave vent to an expression of perplexity 
and annoyance. 

For Mr. Frederick Wallwood was a marked and singu- 
lar exception to the family tradition. His career had been 
one of petty vice and self-indulgence, of disreputable and 
trivial escapades. There had been withal a taint of the 
sly and shabby in his indecorums peculiarly galling to the 
self-respect of those whose name he bore. He was not 
a spendthrift in the usual sense of the word ; his father had 
left him a share of his fortune, and of this he managed 
to keep tenacious and crafty hold ; it was time and char- 
acter and opportunity he squandered. 

Mr. Wallwood, who hated that the children's minds 
should be tainted by a premature knowledge of vice, had 
kept silence on the subject of his brother, but now that the 
youngest of the family put this direct question, he ap- 
peared suddenly to make up his mind, and looked across 
the table with stern eyes and replied in a stern voice : 

" You have never seen your Uncle Frederick, Benny, 
because I did not consider that his society and example 
would be of benefit either to you or to your brothers and 
sisters. Nor do I think that Uncle Frederick cared to 
visit a well-regulated, pious household." 

The tone was final, and ought to have stopped further 
remark. But the blue-eyed, pink-cheeked Benny was not 
easily pulled up when he set forth on an adventure of in- 
quiry. 

" Why did he come yesterday, then? " 

Joey, the last save one of the olive branches, smiled, 
but rather anxiously. The girls cast deprecating glances 
towards their father. After a second of hesitation, during 
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which Mr. Wallwood's eyes opened widely on his son, he 
gave a short, mirthless laugh. 

" I cannot tell you, Benny," said he, " because I do not 
know." 

" Hush, Benny, my dear. You chatter too much," said 
the mother again. 

" I can tell you why he came," said Arthur, raising a 
harassed face, and speaking for the first time. " Uncle 
Fred arrived at Woolford yesterday on a business visit 
to a solicitor " 

" Is that so, indeed ? " interrupted his father. 

" Yes, father. Didn't he tell you ? I fancied he wanted 
to consult you also." 

" Not at all," said Mr. Wallwood ; " he did not mention 
his visit to a solicitor." 

" He told me when he arrived here that he had come 
over to consult the firm of Hoskins and Gould." 

Mr. Wallwood sat looking down at his fingers, which 
rested on the edge of the table. His countenance ex- 
hibited no particular interest. 

" It is odd," said he, in rather a thoughtful tone, " that 
your uncle should wish to consult a solicitor in Woolford. 
He used to have habitual dealings with Messrs. Olroyd 
and Smith, of Yarnchester." 

" I have told you exactly what he said," returned 
Arthur. 

" Well ! Fortunately, my brother Frederick's affairs 
do not affect either you or me, Arthur. Or, thank God, 
any of you children." He folded his hands and looked 
rather seriously and deliberately at the faces gathered 
round about his table. 

" Your Uncle Frederick," said he, " has been a great 
trial to me, a life-long trial, I may say. It could not be 
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a pleasure to me to see him. And his coming was in the 
last degree unexpected. I had not seen or heard of him 
for so long." 

He paused, staring at the tablecloth in a lost, absorbed 
manner, but almost instantly rose, his hearty breakfast 
being over, and resuming his usual air asked if all had 
finished. 

" Yes, father, yes," said Mrs. Wallwood. 

" Well, then, Elizabeth, do let us have prayers. I must 
catch my train. Where's Benny ? " 

Benny, it appeared, had absented himself from the 
room. 

Susan approached the side-board and raised the Family 
Bible. She was fair, with beautiful rippling hair mod- 
estly parted and worn in " window-blinds " on either side 
the forehead. This mode with the hair, at a date when 
wild disarray was creeping in as a fashion with women, 
lent her distinction of the quiet kind. Her movements 
were deft and decided ; her pretty features were somewhat 
repressed and grave in expression, and in this sense lacked 
animation ; but all that was changed when she lifted her 
habitually-lowered lids and enlightened her face with the 
moving beauty of her blue eyes. She wore a cool grey 
gown ; she, more than any of them, had acquired the air of 
crisp and faultless neatness enjoined by their father ; she 
was dainty withal, and wore a flower at her breast, and 
her lips would have smiled at any provocation. 

She came towards the table with the Bible and placed 
it in position ; her father reseated himself, and opened the 
book where the marker lay. The members of the family 
gathered about the hearth, and Mrs. Wallwood rang the 
bell for the servants. 

At the moment Benny reappeared. 
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" I have been up to Uncle Frederick's room and 
knocked," cried he in his high staccato voice, " and I can't 
make him hear. The door's locked, too." 

" Oh, Benny ! That was disobedient," said Mrs. Wall- 
wood ; " father said uncle must not be disturbed." 

Mr. Wallwood made no motion towards offering a 
reproof ; he was invariably lenient with Benny. Besides, 
his mind was preoccupied. He had taken his glasses 
from his pocket, and was rubbing them preparatory to 
putting them on his nose, his manner being ruminative 
and depressed. 

" My brother Frederick," observed he slowly, " will 
probably remain in his room until eleven. It is many, 
many years since I saw him ; but I judge him to be un- 
changed. Then he will come down and " 

He broke off suddenly, and turned round sharply to 
his wife. 

" Elizabeth ! " said he, " is all the wine put away in the 
cheffonier?" 

" Yes, Joshua, to be sure." 

"And the spirits?" 

" Yes, father ; yes." 

" And the cheffonier is locked ? " 

" Yes — and you have the key." 

Mrs. Wallwood moved on her seat uneasily, and a faint 
colour came to her cheek. She had not in the least fol- 
lowed her husband's train of thought. 

" Talking of keys," said she, " I wish you would leave 
me the key of the silver-drawer to-day. Mrs. Pottage is 
coming to tea, and I should like to have the best teapot 
out." 

"Nonsense, Elizabeth; nonsense! Why this display 
for Mrs. Pottage ? " said her husband impatiently. 
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And Mrs. Wallwood subsided. 

Neighbours were somewhat puzzled at Mrs. Wall- 
wood's want of spirit. With wealth, good servants, a 
leading position, affectionate children and a good hus- 
band, it was considered that she should front the world 
with a more pretentious demeanour, even if she came 
short of splendour and a dash. But Mrs. Wallwood was 
far from doing any of these things. When in the society 
of her more intimate female acquaintances she would fall 
from meekness into active despondency. Her lamenta- 
tions, however, being uttered, appeared to have no genuine 
basis; when questioned, the grievances admitted were 
trivial to a degree. It might be allowed that Mr. Wall- 
wood was over-methodical and, in small domestic and 
other matters, somewhat tyrannical ; it was acknowledged 
that he interfered too much in the house, but what was 
this when weighed in the balance against so many excep- 
tional mercies ? 

Mrs. Wallwood's chief discontent was that her husband 
kept some of those keys in his possession which, by com- 
mon consent and universal custom, are placed in the cus- 
tody of the mistress of the house. Notably this was the 
case with a particular silver-drawer, where the best silver 
coffee and tea services were kept. To have had the key 
of this drawer in her own hands would have solaced the 
soul of Mrs. Wallwood; the handsome teapot would 
have been presented oftener to view with a surface 
brightness which only her own hand could give. Perhaps 
Mr. Wallwood objected to the lavish use of silver; he 
held to some of the trifling economies practised by his 
parents in his early youth. More probably the whole 
irritating business was a mere humour on his part, an 
oddity arising from a want of sympathy or from caprice. 
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Too often he departed with the keys in his pocket, without 
any enquiry as to the plans his wife had made for the day, 
leaving the drawer behind him securely locked. 

The place of the drawer in question gave it additional 
remoteness and security. It was a deep baize-lined recep- 
tacle, constructed in the handsome mahogany wardrobe 
dedicated to Mr. Wallwood's own use. Mr. Wallwood 
was testy to a degree about this wardrobe, wherein on 
shelves his handsome broadcloth suits were kept ; he per- 
mitted no one to interfere with it, and the ministrations of 
the servants were limited to polishing the exterior. Mr. 
Wallwood folded his own clothes and dusted the shelves 
himself with somewhat peddling care. 

" Now, where are the servants? " asked he after a few 
seconds, during which the family circle sat in silence. 
" Benny, ring the bell again." 

But the door opened, and the servants trooped in. Not 
all of them ; the cook and under-housemaid stayed behind 
to look after the necessary household work. Mr. Wall- 
wood drew the Bible towards him and read the chapter; 
from this he went on to the perusal of one of Jay's morn- 
ing prayers. This he had but finished when the sound of 
a cry, followed by running feet and excited conversation, 
was distinguished in the hall. In spite of this unusual 
disorder, at which Mr. Wallwood frowned a little, he car- 
ried his family safely through the Lord's prayer and the 
blessing. 

Really, Elizabeth," said he, rising from his knees, 
what can that unseemly interruption mean ? " 

Before Mrs. Wallwood could reply, the door burst open 
and showed the cook and housemaid on the threshold ; the 
one peering over the shoulder of the other, their faces like 
chalk. 
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" Please, sir," gasped the cook, " James says there's 
something wrong in the Crimson Room." 

James was the under-gardener. 

"What can James have to do with the Crimson 
Room?" asked Mr. Wallwood, glancing with displeasure 
at the excited faces and putting up his glasses in the case. 

" Wrong with the Crimson Room ? " repeated Mrs. 
Wallwood. " Why, Ann ! The Crimson Room is occu- 
pied. Mr. Frederick is not down yet." 

" James is in the hall," said Ann, beginning to cry. 

" Arthur," said Mr. Wallwood with some exasperation 
in his voice, " you go to him. I must catch my train." 

Arthur went out at his father's bidding. Mrs. Wall- 
wood stood twisting the rings upon her finger with a 
puzzled air. 

" The servants are very much upset about something," 
said she. 

" They seemed so," returned Mr. Wallwood absently ; 
" I can wait ten minutes." 

He was engaged in sorting his letters. Some he threw 
into the waste-paper basket ; some he pocketed. A singu- 
lar silence had fallen upon the room, even Benny was 
quiet. Then Mr. Wallwood glanced at the clock ; he took 
up his papers and prepared to leave. 

" I must go," he said. 

But the door opened, and Arthur walked in. Or rather 
he tottered forward and caught for support at the side- 
board ; he was trembling, and his face was white and wild. 

" Mother! Take the girls and the children away," said 
he hoarsely. 

Mr. Wallwood, who had advanced quickly, opened his 
eyes wide at the authoritative air his son had suddenly 
assumed. 
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"Go, Susan!" gasped Arthur hurriedly; "take them 
all away." 

Then Mrs. Wallwood, her blue eyes more scared than 
usual, beckoned Benny towards her, and Susan helped her 
mother to coax the children from the room. It was done 
in perfect silence ; not one, not even Benny, spoke. 

"Well?" said Mr. Wallwood, when he and Arthur 
were alone. 

" I'm afraid you can't go to town this morning, father," 
said Arthur, as he made his way to the sofa and sank 
down shivering. " It's rather bad. James did not know 
the Crimson Room was occupied, and he brought the 
ladder to the window for the purpose of cleaning it. And 
looking in, he saw someone on the bed " 

"Well?" 

"Uncle Frederick is dead, father." 

"What!" 

" I'm afraid it's true." 

" Have you been into the room ? " 

" No ; the door is locked," said Arthur hurriedly ; 
" Benny told us that, you know." 

" So he did." Mr. Wallwood's face hardened. " I 
think I can explain things," he said, in a slightly cynical 
tone. " Your uncle is not dead. He is drunk, Arthur." 

" He is dead, father, dead." 

" I do not believe it. It will be a fit brought on by ex- 
cessive drinking. We must send for Dr. Murgatroyd." 

He moved towards the bell, frowning a little. 
If the door is locked it must be burst open," said he. 

I've missed this train. After I've seen Murgatroyd, and 
left your uncle in his care, I can catch the next." 
Don't ring 1 " cried Arthur. 

He sat linking and unlinking his fingers in an agony of 
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shivering nervousness. His father stood hesitating with 
his hand on the bell-rope. 

"Why not?" 

"Because it's no use. I've sent for Murgatroyd, of 
course. But also, Fve sent for the police." 

Mr. Wallwood's hand slipped from the bell. He walked 
towards a chair, sat down slowly and carefully, and stared 
at his son. 

What do you mean ? " said he. 
Father I It's suicide. There can be no manner of 
doubt that he is dead. I've been up the ladder myself." 

Mr. Wallwood sat very still. He laid down the papers 
which all this time he had held in his hand. 
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CHAPTER V 

In most circles a busybody is to be found, and Penny- 
bridge was no exception to the rule. 

That same morning Miss Matilda Marplot was early 
abroad, having looked in on the Pottages at an incon- 
venient hour. Her purpose was to pin them to some 
heady discourse over the breakfast table, on a topic which 
was arousing discontent amongst the members of the Rev. 
Isaac's congregation. 

The matter in dispute was the chapel. In the years that 
had elapsed since its foundation, Nonconformity had dis- 
carded the garb of the martyr in favour of a not unosten- 
tatious crown, and a growing sense of mundane impor- 
tance brought about general distaste for excessive plain- 
ness in the edifices erected for worship. 

The chapel at Pennybridge was ridiculously out-of- 
date ; it was a little Bethel to smile at, having been erected 
early in the century. Moreover, the founder, Mr. Joshua 
Wallwood's father, had been, as he sometimes described 
himself, " a plain man," and his tastes and ideas partook of 
the characteristic. Although the principal place of wor- 
ship in Pennybridge, the chapel lay in a minor part of the 
village — an ugly square building in a small flag-laid yard 
surrounded by a dilapidated iron fence and no less dilapi- 
dated cottages. Moreover, it was of insignificant size, in 
bad repair and ill-ventilated, and the congregation was 
rapidly growing too large for its dimensions. 

But the deeds of the chapel were now in the hands of 

30 
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Mr. Joshua Wallwood, who had been left sole trustee by 
his father. As touching the walls, stones, wood, and mor- 
tar of the chapel, nothing therefore could be done without 
his co-operation and consent. Over and above this, in 
lesser matters the congregation owed a considerable debt 
to his liberality. He was the big man who stood alone. 

Now Mr. Wallwood showed no signs of desiring to 
amend or enlarge the chapel, and hence the discontent of 
his fellow-worshippers. 

Martin was hotly with the congregation. 

He had risen from the breakfast table, and stood rub- 
bing his lean shoulders against the mantelpiece, his ani- 
mated face kindling to the topic. But he kept silent be- 
cause of the profound respect and regard in which he held 
his father. Mr. Pottage had also concluded his meal ; he 
sat looking down at his plate, his long, thin features and 
hollowed cheeks between the straggling grey hair, wear- 
ing a very meek and patient aspect. 

Miss Matilda Marplot was as the fool who rushes in 
where discretion fears to tread. Her chair was against 
the wall ; her dress was of faded, crumpled black, her bon- 
net an expressionless heap of dusty chip and creased rib- 
bon; and she was well advanced towards middle age. 
Under the circumstances, it may be excused in Martin that 
he had not the faintest idea of having been marked by 
Miss Marplot for her own. This, however, was the case. 
Taking into consideration her fitness to be any man's 
curate, her plain, inexpensive method of living, her superi- 
ority to show and display, her small competency, she be- 
lieved he would recognise where a suitable match and 
his future happiness lay. Martin at the present moment, 
finding his own views to run with Miss Marplot's (she put 
herself forward as the voice of the congregation), felt he 
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should sympathise with her expression of them. He did 
not. The militant spirit in a woman did not appeal to 
him ; he was conscious of curbing a desire to side against 
the lady. He wished she would let him lead and not talk 
herself. 

" Look at that tower, Mr. Pottage ! " she exclaimed, 
jerking her head towards the distant church, and drawing 
together the strings of a bag crammed with papers, which 
she supported on her knee. " Then think of our chapel ! " 

Mr. Pottage opened the palms of his hands on each side 
his plate. 

"Do we desire to emulate the established Church? 
The reality of religion is our portion. We are a people 
set apart and separate from the world." 

" I don't see that we need be shabby," retorted Miss 
Marplot. " I may say that I am willing to head a sub- 
scription list with a substantial sum, if others will follow." 

Martin frowned, and Mr. Pottage looked up sharply. 

" Mr. Wallwood would hardly like that ! " he exclaimed, 
startled into indiscretion by the proposal. 

" Why does he not head the list himself, then ? If he 
does not choose to act I cannot see why we are bound to 
inaction with him." 

" We cannot move without Mr. Wallwood," said Mr. 
Pottage firmly. " You know our position as regards the 
Wallwood family. We are indebted to them for our 
present House of Prayer." 

" We are indebted to them for its present shabbiness," 
retorted Miss Marplot ; " I fail to understand his un- 
willingness to come forward and help us now." 

" It is not for want of liberality of spirit. Think what 
he has done for the school and the club ! I believe I read 
something of his motives.' 
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If you can understand him, Mr. Pottage, I can't ! " 
For one thing, I fancy, he dislikes the idea of change. 
He is not, I believe, in sympathy with those who desire a 
handsome chapel, with a steeple and clock. He considers 
it a deflection, a departure from the first standard. Godly 
hands raised up our simple Bethel, and it sufficed for 
them." 

" Fudge! " retorted Miss Marplot; " as though stones, 
mortar, and paint did not wear out. And as though a 
growing congregation could continue to be compressed 
into the same space as fifty years ago." 

" I always have an overflow service in the school," pro- 
tested Mr. Pottage feebly. 

"And I'm sure we're all indebted to Mr. Martin for 
conducting it so beautifully," cried Miss Marplot, in an 
altered tone, and directing a flattering glance towards the 
young minister. " Now what does Mr. Martin think of 
my suggestions ? " 

Mr. Martin was, as we know, in two minds. The more 
primitive got the better of him in the moment ; that is, the 
ineradicable aversion of the militant-minded male against 
woman's usurping the man's part, and speaking in the 
churches. He turned his keen face, and spoke with a snap 
in his voice and a snap in his eyes. 

" I am of opinion that my father is the person most 
fitted to decide," said he. 

Miss Marplot, whose zeal had been the greater in that 
she believed she made a favourable impression on the 
young man, stared silently for a few seconds, and then 



rose. 



I believe I am voicing the feelings of the congrega- 
tion," said she. " We shall have trouble in the matter ; I 
can but utter my warning. However, I can spare no more 
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time. I have a thousand things to do/' She seemed to 
shake out a dusty atmosphere of business with her skirt 
" The new club, Mr. Pottage, absorbs much of my energy. 
As I have said before, I am quite willing to take that 
on my shoulders." 

Oh, dear ! " sighed Mrs. Pottage, when she had gone. 
Why cannot people be more considerate? Calling at 
breakfast-time isn't fair. It keeps che beds and breakfast 
things about, and Mary Ann gets her temper up for the 
day!" 

"My dear! my dear!" said Mr. Pottage in mild re- 
proof. 

Martin began unostentatiously to gather the breakfast 
things together. Mrs. Pottage flew to assuage the feel- 
ings simmering to a boil in the kitchen. 

" That woman is a great perplexity and difficulty to me 
at times, Martin/' said Mr. Pottage when they were alone. 
" I can see one thing plainly. She is aiming to be made 
president of the new Girls' Club. It is unfortunate that I 
have already made the appointment." 

A shrewd twinkle glimmered in his eye. 

" Miss Marplot forgets female modesty," said Martin, 
"but she is right when she says that the state of our 
chapel is a scandal to religion." 

Mr. Pottage sighed and walked to the door. 

" Do come and help me on with my coat," said he plain- 
tively ; " I shall be late for the train, I fear. I have to 
attend a committee meeting at Woolford. The subject 
of the chapel is one that I continually lay before the 
Lord. But the matter is difficult, and I have no guidance 
at present. I cannot actively resist Mr. Wall wood. I just 
pray, Martin ; day by day I pray." 

While he spoke Martin had been helping him to change 
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a cool alpaca coat for one more fitting to his position, 
though certainly not to the weather. 

" Father," said he, in a low, moved voice, " I feel that 
it would be a worthy object to live for to get the Penny- 
bridge Chapel rebuilt. I should think it a sufficient and 
satisfying ambition." 

" But all in the Lord's hand, my son ; all in the Lord's 
hand." 

When Martin went to his work in the dining-room, he 
did not immediately apply himself; for his own words 
worked in his mind. 

He was shrewd enough to doubt his father's amiable 
reading of Mr. Wallwood's motive in opposing the move 
for a new chapel. Certain tablets upon the walls recorded 
the virtues of Mr. Wallwood's parents and the story of the 
founding of the little place of worship. Clearly, if a new 
building were erected upon another spot, the tablets 
would lose point, and the continuity of the family records 
be broken. Again, three generations of Wallwoods had 
sat in the one conspicuous square pew of the chapel ; they 
stood in relation to the little building something as ancient 
and well-seasoned families stand to the historic church 
where they have worshipped for centuries and hung up 
their arms. No need to hunt far for an inducement. As 
he pondered these things, a sudden thought flashed to 
his mind. 

Why should it not be his part in the future to overcome 
the self-centred motive in the master intellect of Joshua 
Wallwood ? 

It was a daring ambition for one in Martin's humble 
position, and was accompanied by a vision vivid, if un- 
substantial, of a new minister's house and Susan in it ; of 
a fine chapel on the hill with a steeple and interior deco- 
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ration ; of himself occupying the handsome pulpit thereof. 
Why not? He even knew the particular locality where 
he would desire that the chapel should be placed. 

" I will ! I will ! " whispered he to himself with intense 
fervour. 

The dreams of the young are so. These will-o'-wisp 
thoughts lead on and on until the lights go slowly out, 
and in age we find that we are brought whither we had no 
thought of arriving. 

Somewhat later in the morning he was attracted to the 
window by seeing a policeman enter the gate; and the 
policeman, noticing him, approached at once and presented 
a note in an open envelope addressed to his father. 

" Happ you've heard ? " said the man, leaning over 
the sill to speak in a whisper. 

" No," said Martin ; " I've heard nothing." 

" I was to hand that letter to the minister." 

" My father is away at Woolford." 

"That's bad. Maister Wallwood has sent for him. 
There's trouble up yon." 

He jerked his thumb towards Skilbank. 

" Trouble ? " repeated Martin. 

" Aye. A gashly job. Fact is, the force is in posses- 
sion." 

Martin hesitated no longer; he read the note, which 
proved to be brief, and was an entreaty that his father 
would visit the family, who were plunged in unheard- 
of misfortune. The note was from Mr. Wallwood him- 
self. 

" I can telegraph to my father," said Martin in deep 
perplexity. 

" Make shift to come yourself whiles, Mr. Martin," said 
the policeman earnestly. 
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" What is the trouble ? " asked Martin, still hesitating. 

" A job as money won't mend. They think it's suicide. 
But we call it " 

He broke off and glanced at Martin sideways from 
under his lids. 



CHAPTER VI 

It was indeed Fate's ironical trick that the root of 
reputation, quietly drawing nourishment at Skilbank 
through years of respectable routine, should blossom 
upon a sudden to a vivid moment of portentous crime. 
What sum of reputable years could compete with the 
lurid fame of that single stifling night in June ? 

There were some who affirmed that Skilbank, in spite of 
its repute as the shrine of respectability, had ever thrown 
from its grey cold walls an atmosphere of tragedy. 

The eerie impression might spring in part from the 
aspect of the building, which was squat and square, of a 
taciturn and secret air, and backed by a gloomy, stunted 
shrubbery. An additional peculiarity was the blocking of 
one of the three windows above the solid porch, which 
brought the front to the appearance of a flat, grey face, 
with one narrow eye craftily winking. 

This uncanny trifle enhanced to those athirst for the 
thrill and shudder in things the morbid interest attached 
to a building henceforth notorious as the scene of " The 
Pennybridge Mystery." An additional spice was added 
by the knowledge that the bed of the man who had 
miserably perished there had lain immediately behind the 
blocked window. 

The obscurity of the matter was as yet in its first 
startling stage. The Doctor, whom Arthur had sum- 
moned, followed by the Sergeant of Police, had made his 
entry to the chamber by way of the ladder which the 
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gardener in his fright had left against the window. No 
sooner did his head come upon a level with the room than 
he uttered a sharp exclamation. 

u That is no case of suicide," he cried, stepping over 
the sill. 

There were two windows ; both upon that stifling night 
had been left wide open; the men entered by the one 
furthest removed from the bed. Whether it was the 
wealthy respectability or the presence of death that over- 
came him, the big Sergeant tiptoed it the moment his 
foot touched the handsome Brussels carpet. 

The bed was a great mahogany four-post affair, elab- 
orately carved, and having a canopy and curtains of 
crimson damask very rich and heavy; the folds were 
closely drawn about the foot and about the side furthest 
removed from the windows; the tragedy was therefore 
exposed only to eyes that looked from the window into 
the room. This circumstance the Sergeant noted while 
the Doctor was occupied by his duties. 

" Yes. It is as I said," observed the latter, after a 
brief examination ; " this is assassination of a particularly 
ferocious and determined kind." 

" Who the dickens is he to come here and get murdered 
in Wallwood's best bedroom ? " responded the man, glanc- 
ing in a kind of indignation towards the corpse. 

Then, still tiptoeing out of deference to the carpet, 
moving deftly in spite of honesty and a heavy weight, he 
began to make his notes. The door was locked on the 
inside, as is common in a bedroom ; the key was still in 
the lock, which had not been tampered with. Upon the 
back of a chair hung the clothes which the murdered man 
had laid aside the night before. 

The clothes of the late Mr. Frederick Wallwood were 
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such as a gentleman in good position wears : the under- 
clothing of fine make and quite new ; the suit of broad- 
cloth was also handsome, so were the slippers he had 
worn during the evening. His boots had been removed 
by the servant the night before. Upon the dressing-table 
were spread some costly toilet-appliances; his watch lay 
there with the key beside it. There also was his purse, 
containing a little gold and silver, and there again lay 
a pocketbook, which was open and empty; there was no 
trace of a struggle, neither indeed did there at first appear 
to be any of the murderer. 

One circumstance particularly puzzled the Sergeant: 
upon the hearthrug stood a small, black bag of a worn 
and shabby appearance, quite out of keeping with the 
other appointments. It was unlocked and empty. 

A second policeman had climbed the ladder and sat on 
the window-sill, his eyes fixed upon the pictures in their 
handsome gilt frames : " The Coronation of Queen Vic- 
toria," " The Marriage of Queen Victoria," " The Bap- 
tism of Albert Edward Prince of Wales," and many rem- 
iniscences of royal ceremony and magnificence. He 
seemed to examine them narrowly and not to be attentive 
to anything else. The Doctor, anxious for some diver- 
sion and a living ear to address, stepped to his side. 

"He must have been dead over seven hours," whis- 
pered he. 

And the man nodded and returned to his occupation 
with the pictures. 

Meanwhile the Sergeant stared about him with perplex- 
ity upon his brow and honest indignation in his soul. 
With the good Brussels carpet and the white soft mats ; 
with the furniture in genuine mahogany, very fine and 
finely polished ; with the paper at ten-and-six a piece and 
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the upholstery of crimson damask and the big cheval glass, 
the place was so redolent of excellent order and house- 
wifely pride, that the ghastly spectacle upon the bed 
affected him as a shocking offence against the very system 
of things. Handsome ornaments stood upon the white- 
marble mantelshelf; in the centre the three Graces, in white 
alabaster, danced under a glass shade; big vases in green 
and gilt stood on either side, and at each end silver 
candlesticks. In the fireplace was a cascade of spotless 
muslin ravellings, with silvery leaves scattered over them. 
The murdered gentleman's watch ticked on the dressing- 
table; the sun came in with its clean, cheerful ray; the 
birds carolled outside ; and above the sickly odour of the 
room floated the fragrant freshness of the flower garden. 

Suddenly, against the window near the head of the bed, 
came the tap-tapping of a creeper stirred by the breeze 
outside. The face of the dead man was turned towards 
it; the eyes of the Sergeant rested upon the face for a 
moment, and then sprang away to the tapping tendril. 
The creeper climbed up above the window, it ran along 
the edge of the sill and hugged the wall ; it was one of 
many years' growth, probably as old as the house itself, 
and strong and tough as bamboo. This tendril, blown 
by the wind against the pane, was torn loose from the 
nails, which circumstance brought the Sergeant to thrust 
his head in haste through the window. 

" Dick ! " ordered he sharply, as he drew back, " get 
down and watch yon t'other window. There's marks 
below. Keep folk off 'em, and mind where you tread." 

Then he turned to the Doctor. 

" He come in this way, sir," said he energetically. 
" Climbed up by the creeper and the pipe." 

" I see," said the Doctor. " And I can tell you a thing 
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too, Sergeant. He was killed in his sleep. He was lying 
just as he lies now, face turned to the window. The blow 
was delivered with extraordinary force and ferocity and 
must have killed him almost instantaneously." 

The Doctor spoke in a low voice. The Sergeant pulled 
the elastic over his note-book and replied in a hoarse 
whisper. 

" Just figure it, sir ! " said he, " them two faces ! One 
turned towards the window mild as milk and asleep; 
t'other coming up by way o* the creeper and starin' out o' 
the night, where least you'd expect to see a pair o' eyes. 
Eh! dear, dear!" 

He glanced about the room in perplexity, once more 
overcome by its immaculate order and the hideous con- 
trast of the crime. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wallwood and his son awaited devel- 
opments in the dining-room. Arthur, who seemed to 
suffer physically from the shock, had stretched himself 
upon the sofa; Mr. Wallwood had drawn a chair near 
by and sat with depressed head, his hands hanging be- 
tween his knees. 

" This dispensation is a very shocking one," he mur- 
mured more than once. 

Moreover, if the truth were known, it angered him. 
Already he had taken the outskirts of it in hand and 
moderated some of the lesser torments. For example, he 
had collected the maid-servants in the kitchen and locked 
them there. 

" I will not have the house turned into pandemonium 
with, the screams of hysterical girls," he had said to his 
son with a certain fierceness of intonation. 

"Why did Uncle Frederick come here to do it? 
Why ? " moaned Arthur, 
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" That's precisely what I keep asking myself," returned 
the father. " Why, indeed, did he come at all ? " 

" I wish it had not happened in the holidays," he added 
with a contraction of the brows. 

Mr. Wallwood had not only dealt with the maid- 
servants, enjoining silence upon them in a manner not to 
be disregarded; he had also taken measures to protect 
his wife and children from the shock. Seeking them in 
the breakfast-room, whither they had betaken themselves 
when banished, he found them already occupied in vari- 
ous trifling and innocent pursuits; but these they sus- 
pended, settling down into the quietude of alarmed ex- 
pectation when the door opened and disclosed him stand- 
ing there, his face quiet but pale and with a certain black 
distention of the nostrils. % 

" Something has happened, Elizabeth," said he in k low, 
still voice that pinned them to attention. " Make no 
exclamations or enquiries, but observe what I say. Susan ! 
Take your sisters and the boys to the schoolroom and 
there put them to some quiet amusement. Lock the doors 
and keep the keys in your own hands. There must be no 
noise or loud laughter, remember. Elizabeth 1 It will 
be best for you to remain here. Do not leave the room 
on any pretext." 

Benny was the only one unimpressed by Mr. Wall- 
wood's manner. He ran forward to throw himself upon 
his father, raising his laughing face and blue eyes. But 
his father by a single movement of his hand thrust the 
clinging child aside. The harshness was unusual and 
every one in the room shivered with apprehension. 

But there was method in Mr. Wallwood's dealings ; by 
sheer force of will, he seemed to gather up the loose and 
tiresome enquiries and crush them before utterance; to 
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quell resistance and inspire the startled little mob of 
women and children with unquestioning obedience. In 
less than five minutes he saw them disposed as he would 
have them be — out of danger of any glimpse of the police 
or other violent shock. 

After that he returned to the dining-room and the com- 
panionship of the prostrated Arthur. 

" I have no idea," he said to his son, " how long this 
deplorable affair will keep me. I had business to-day of 
the most important nature; and if I possibly can get to 
town, I must do so." 

He paced the room, quietly at first, then more and more 
restlessly. He knew that his presence was required at 
the office and that affairs might go wrong through want 
of his personal attention; nevertheless he preserved a 
profound and level gravity of demeanour. 

News from the Crimson Room still delayed. At last 
he ceased his restless pacing and reseated himself near 
the sofa and by his. son's side. 

" If I am detained here, you could go on to town in my 
place, Arthur ? " 

" Certainly, father." 

" I hardly know how to meet the perplexity I am in, for 
the business needs my own hand, my own negotiation. 
However, we must wait." 

He sought in his pocket, and bringing out one of his 
business letters, read it again reflectively ; but he had not 
time to disclose the result of his meditation, for the door 
opened and the Sergeant of Police appeared. Mr. Wall* 
wood looked up with alacrity and glanced at the clock. 
The Sergeant closed the door carefully; nor spoke until 
he stood immediately in front of the sofa. 

" Well, Sergeant ! " said Mr. Wallwood in kind encour- 
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agement to the man, who was clearly labouring under 
some embarrassment. 

"Mr. Wallwood," replied the Sergeant with grave 
compassion, " I have the most serious news to impart. 
This is not a case of suicide." 

Mr. Wallwood rose slowly to his feet and opened his 
eyes to stare into the Sergeant's face, wider than he had 
ever opened them. 

" Sergeant ! " said he. " Sergeant ! " His voice was 
full of helpless amazement and perplexity. 

" It's a bad job, sir ! A hidjous business, as you may 
say," faltered the man. " It's murder." 

Arthur, on hearing the news, fell back upon the sofa- 
cushions with an hysterical sob. 

"Arthur, my lad!" said Mr. Wallwood, laying his 
hand kindly upon his son's shoulder. 

And in that posture, he re-addressed himself to the 
Sergeant, who stood with downcast eyes and a troubled 
face. 

"lam unable to understand," said he, " what can pos- 
sibly have brought you to a conclusion so — so — improb- 
able." 

The state of the body, sir." 

The state of the body ! You mean to imply — I trust, 

Sergeant " He broke off, glancing with solicitude at 

his son. " Mr. Arthur was of opinion that it was suicide." 

" I don't wonder, sir, at that ; Mr. Arthur having no 
experience. The blow must ha' killed the poor gentleman 
straight off. He lays there now as quiet seemingly as 
nothing at all. Save indeed that he's drawed up his 
legs " 

"Yes! Yes!" interrupted Mr. Wallwood hastily. 
" Arthur, my lad, Arthur ! " 
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"Under the circumstances," continued the Sergeant 
apologetically, " no other course is left me than to take 
possession of the house." 

" Of course," said Mr. Wallwood with grave decision, 
" you must act in accordance with your duty. My son 
and I will do our best to aid and abet you." 

" We must search the house, sir." 

Mr. Wallwood looked at the Sergeant with slightly 
dazed eyes. 

" Search the house ! " He reflected. " I did not sup- 
pose " He paused. " But whatever you think is 

right." 

As he spoke, he quietly handed his keys to the man. 

"My wife's key-basket stands there on the sideboard 
where she placed it this morning. I hope you will avoid 
anything that might alarm her." 

" 111 take the keys, Mr. Wallwood. But I don't know 
that we shall use them. I'm in hopes — there are certain 
traces — — " 

He broke off, made an enigmatic movement with his 
hand, and strode from the room. Mr. Wallwood glanced 
at the clock again, sighed, and clenched his hands by his 
side. 

" Neither of us can go to town," said he ; " this affair 
will cost me hundreds of pounds." 

As the father thus summed up the extent of the dis- 
aster in cash, the son had risen from the sofa. He now 
stood in the centre of the floor appearing to be thunder- 
struck by the sight of a policeman on guard in the garden, 
amongst the trim flower-beds and laurels. 

"Oh! Good God, father!" murmured he. 

A series of gruesome images trembled into his mind, 
which was, as a rule, preoccupied by the cheerful and 
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jocose. Into this imagining fell a certain unpleasing 
actuality. Fumes from the quarter sessions rose in his 
nostrils, the close atmosphere of courts where confused 
and dejected figures dolorously realise that there are forces 
which can suck one from irregular activity in the open to 
a retired existence of rigid order. With that a renewed 
qualm took him, so that he must turn on his heel and 
stumble back upon the sofa. Mr. Wallwood, observing 
his collapse, studied him for a few moments attentively 
and curiously. That was the point at which he made up 
his mind to send for the Rev. Isaac Pottage. 

" I intend to enquire," said he, when he had written a 
few lines, "if this note can be sent to Mr. Pottage. I 
have asked him to come to us." 

"Yes. Send for Mr. Pottage, father," said Arthur 
gratefully. " But," he added in a burst of confused rage, 
" why did my uncle come here and subject us to such a 
thing? Tell me that!" 

The question arrested Mr. Wallwood on his way to the 
door ; he turned sharply and flung up his heavy-featured 
face to peruse the ceiling with a frown. 

Even a momentary dive into the disorders of his 
brother's life brought up many probabilities to which to 
refer his sudden and disastrous return to the old Skil- 
bank home. But if there was a choice of reasons, they 
had but one hue of the sordid and disgraceful. Mr. Wall- 
wood considered them, one and all, in deep and gloomy 
reflection. Then he continued his errand and left Arthur 
alone. v 

The head of the young man immediately sank back to 
the pillow. He felt as though some part of the tissue of 
his life had been ripped, disclosing desperate and crowd- 
ing possibilities. There was enough and to spare for his 
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CHAPTER VII 

Martin was sincerely desirous of service in any direc- 
tion ; he would have obeyed a call with equal dispatch had 
it come from a palace or a cottage. Still, as with firm 
elastic tread and nervous shoulders he kept abreast of 
the policeman on the way to Skilbank, he experienced 
irrepressible satisfaction in the thought that chance had 
summoned him there. 

^ He was secretly in hopes of meeting Susan, a mere 
passing encounter it might be, but one in which his salu- 
tation should delicately convey homage commingled with 
sympathy and the tincture of a ministerial position. Noth- 
ing could make Martin forget for a moment that he was 
a minister ; the lining of his minister's coat was the genu- 
ine part of it, that being his intrinsic self to the core. He 
knew that as a Nonconformist Minister he stood profes- 
sionally as the Nation's backbone, as its conscience. In 
his hand was the sword of the Lord and of Gideon ; and 
he felt it even when his eyes rested upon Susan. 

Arrived at Skilbank he discovered; however, that all 
feminine sweetness was in retirement; he was further 
dashed by the frown of unmistakable annoyance gather- 
ing upon Mr. Wallwood's face as he made his progress 
through the long, cool dining-room. Mr. Wallwood stood 
on the hearthrug, and Martin found it impossible to 
speak until he was immediately before that awe-inspiring 
personage; and then, one hand nervously gripping his 
gloves, his head with the close-cropped waving hair raised 
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to the measure of the other's stature and his eyes fixed on 
Mr. Wallwood's handsome silvered locks, he hastened to 
explain the position and to assure him of his father's 
attendance as soon as a return from town rendered it 
possible. 

" Meanwhile," he added ingenuously, " I trusted that, 
though I am young, I might still be of service." 

At that point, his glance dipped from Mr. Wallwood's 
engrossing head of hair to his eyes and therewith instantly 
fell further and took to the carpet; and he felt the blood 
spring to his ears. 

" I think you can be of use, Martin," said Mr. Wall- 
wood after a pause, and perhaps not displeased at these 
signs of the veneration in which the young man held him. 
" But won't you sit down ? " 

Martin drew a chair forward, and by a hair's breadth 
saved himself from slipping in his nervousness from the 
edge, and that only by a silent reference to the dignity of 
his office. 

" What can I do, sir? " said he in a quenched voice. 

" Tell me first whether you know the character of the 
event?" 

Martin signified by a grave bow that he did. 

" I have hardly got it in my power to add to your 
knowledge. My brother Frederick and I had not met for 
years. You must understand this was because of a manner 
of life on his part, which I don't care to describe in the 
presence of the young." 

His eyes moved to the sofa upon which still reposed the 
prostrate form of Arthur, his face to the wall. 

" But yesterday afternoon he made his appearance here 
— for the first and only time since I have occupied this 
house as my own. He gave me no explanation of this 
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sudden visit, and I therefore remain in ignorance of the 
cause of it. You see, I asked no questions last night, as 
I returned rather late from town. I imagined he would 
speak to me this morning. Last night, however, my 
brother was murdered in his bed." 

" In this house ! " ejaculated Martin, beset by that feel- 
ing of incongruity which snatched at every one on a first 
hearing. 

" Well, yes, Martin. Here." 

"You have a clue to the assassin?" 

" Not personally. But the police tell me they have." 

" At least you have some theory that helps you to a 
solution of this painful mystery? " 

" Only such a theory as comes from a general knowl- 
edge of my brother's course. In detail, I know nothing 
of him. But if I am to explain his arrival here at all, I 
can only conclude — from this general knowledge, you 
understand — that he took refuge here in some dire and 
shameful scrape. That he came, you understand, as a 
kind of fugitive. Remember, Skilbank was the house 
in which he was born; it had been home to him. His 
visit was so sudden, I have to explain it in some such 
way." 

" He did not save himself," said Martin in a low voice. 

" No," said Mr. Wallwood impressively ; " whatever the 
fear was, it pursued and overtook him and here fulfilled 
itself upon him." 

Martin, who was all breathless attention, drew a deep 
sigh. The sigh was echoed by the prostrate figure on 
the sofa. Mr. Wallwood looked up, observing his son 
closely, then spoke again. 

" Now, I mentioned some service you could do me, 
Martin. My daughter Susan, by permission of the police, 
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is taking the younger members of my family to Motsey's 
Farm, where they are to remain for the next few days. 
Susan must return here. I want you to be good enough 
to go and bring her back, and on the way inform her as 
gently as you can of the nature of the trouble. In her 
turn she will break the news to her mother. I, of course, 
am fast here, and there is the inquest to prepare for. It 
will take place this afternoon. As a last favour, perhaps 
you would remain to that ? It will be a support to Arthur 
and myself." 

Martin's eyes flashed. He had anticipated but trifling 
charges; these requests, however, savoured of honour. 
Having made them, Mr. Wallwood turned, hardly wait- 
ing for Martin's murmured assurance that he would do 
all in his power, and walked rapidly to the door, but 
there stayed for a moment, glanced significantly towards 
Arthur, and then, meeting Martin's eager, admiring eyes, 
made a gesture with his hand as a man does who recom- 
mends any one to the solicitous attention of another. As 
he did so, there was, in his heavy-featured face, a show 
as of haggard anxiety and grief. 

When the door closed, Martin turned shyly towards 
the prostrate form on the sofa. Almost instantly Arthur 
raised his sick face to eye him from under a pallid, sweat- 
ing brow and ruffled hair. In spite of his predicament, a 
faintly jocose appreciation of the accident which had 
brought Martin instead of his father to act as spiritual 
guide, moved him to a mood less tragic. He fancied that 
the unburdening of his mind of as much iniquity as he 
might venture, would be the easier from the fact that he 
and Martin had youth in common. Youth to Arthur 
Wallwood excused many a slide into situations which, as 
a matter of fact, had no attraction for Martin. 
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" Mr. Arthur, allow me to tell you how concerned I 
am at this trouble/' began Martin in a slightly stilted 
manner. 

" It's downright rough on us/' said Arthur, coming to a 
sitting posture. "I say, Pottage! Father makes one 
shudder by the way he goes on about things." 

The young man's air was confidential. Martin, in his 
character of minister, sought in his somewhat restricted 
treasury for a suitable reply. 

" The wages of sin are death, Mr. Arthur," he mur- 
mured gravely. 

" Stow that, Pottage I " said Arthur hastily. * I've got 
a sickener enough already. I was the first to see my 
uncle's body. I say! You don't think I shall see it 
always ? " 

He shivered as he spoke. Martin could hardly believe 
that this was the spruce youth whose confident, easy 
swagger he had — in moments of spiritual lapse — almost 
envied. 

" No, no ! Put such an idea out of your head," he 
returned. 

" I say, though ! Did you ever see anybody dead ? " 

"In the course of my ministrations amongst the 
poor " began Martin. 

" The poor ? Oh, yes ! of course ! " said Arthur with a 
touch of impatience; "but some one dead, you know, 
unexpectedly — well-dressed and all that — some one you'd 
seen eating and drinking the night before? Scissors! 
How my Uncle Fred did tuck into the sherry! The 
governor watched him with a brow like thunder. He 
was shaky on his pins when I saw him to his room — 
stumbled, you know, and hiccoughed. I've seen men a 
bit overcome before. I know what's what. Well! I 
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mean dead in that way — lying too in the best bedroom, 
where mother generally keeps the furniture in covers. 
A fellow that you'd chatted with in an easy-going sort of 
way not ten hours before. And then to find him with the 
sheets like a slaughter-house ! " 

" No/' said Martin, " I have never seen that, thank 
God." 

" I say, Pottage ! You don't mind my talking, do you ? 
You're cut out for that sort of thing?" asked Arthur 
shamefacedly. 

" I shall like to hear anything you would like to say," 
answered the young minister with a thrill of his spiritual 
nature. 

" Well, you know," blurted out the youth, " I'm all 
wrong somehow. It's the deuce and all ! I've not been 
what I ought to have been. Sometimes I think father's 
got wind of it. He told that tale of my Uncle Fred for 
my benefit — I'll bet you anything he did. When he talks 
in that careful way and doesn't miss his aitches, it's for 
effect. But he lays it on a bit too thick when he's moral- 
ising. I'm sick enough as it is. I'd like to know what 
would become of me, if I were laid out on a bed like that 
without a moment's notice? You see there's a thing or 
two at the back of my mind keeps jumping at me." He 
sighed and paused ; then turned to Martin in a hesitating, 
but confidential manner : " I shouldn't like it to come to 
father's ears, you know," he began. 

" What you say I shall regard in confidence," returned 
Martin gently and rashly. 

Arthur's brow was a shade less harassed ; youth has a 
responsive fibre which may be touched; he blessed him- 
self again that the younger and not the elder Pottage had 
arrived. If he could paint to Martin's eye the allurements 
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of the private bar in the Crown Hotel, where men of the 
world foregathered and intoxicated him with the sense 
of the only larger life that was at hand — a life wherein 
the turf figured and bets were made, where every game 
was seasoned by a wager, and where drink was tossed 
down with the enviable swagger of old campaigners; if 
he could hint at all this, surely the sleek hair of the 
younger Pottage would curl a little? and he would leni- 
ently pardon the moral disasters and excruciating scrapes 
which were the unpleasant outcome of an ignorance too 
ambitious under stimulus? 

" I want to make a clean breast of it. The truth is, 
Pottage, I've had my fling/' said he. 

He looked for some sign of the responsive fibre in the 
young minister's face, but found only a serious attention. 

" Well ! " he continued more ruefully, and abandoning 
himself once more to penitence, " it isn't a pretty account. 
I sometimes think if father hadn't been so strict, so gone 
on respectability, I could have taken it out of life a shade 
more decently. He's liberal, allows me as much tin as 
he thinks right; he's a good enough father in many ways. 
I'm not saying a word against the governor. But life has 
been beastly dull. And I've spent far more than I had. 
Long and short of it is, I'm feeling sick as a dog this 
morning — as though I myself had made a respectable 
start on Uncle Frederick's line ! " 

" Mr. Arthur ! I trust not ! " cried Martin only too 
fervently. 

"It's a fact. And I've been wondering whether I 
couldn't mend things a little. Take a Sunday class, or 
do something or other of that sort." 

He glanced at Martin tentatively and sheepishly as he 
made this preposterous suggestion. 
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"Better than that, Mr. Arthur/' murmured Martin 
after a gasp of amazement, " is a changed heart." 

Arthur pulled at his small fair moustache with a down- 
cast air and then suddenly raised his head and looked 
Martin squarely in the eyes. 

" It's no use waiting for that," he said roundly, " be- 
cause it won't happen. When you come to that, I swear, 
though I've heard it over and over, I don't know what it 
means. Here / am, and what I've done I have done. My 
only chance is to begin to do something else." 

Martin's jaw fell under a sense of confusion. 

" I tell you that I'm ready to go the whole hog, if I only 
know how, and how it tots up," continued Arthur reso- 
lutely, and something with the air of one who has made 
up his mind to a handsome subscription. 

Martin felt and looked as one who is all abroad. 

" But the truth is, my bill's a long one," said the youth 
after a pause. 

Now again he sat twisting his small fair moustache and 
frowning at the carpet, whereon he read the stun and 
quality of his transgressions. He was a handsome lad, 
though not of exalted type : his face had lines of strength 
beneath the curves of youthful roundness in cheek and 
throat. Fleeting moments of resemblance to Susan 
snatched at Martin's heart. 

You will confide in me? " said he gently. 
If you won't round on me ! " returned Arthur with a 
sharp, quick look that brought to mind the Wallwood 
business qualities. 

I have said so, Mr. Arthur," returned Martin. 
I'm very uneasy, in the first place," began Arthur in 
a matter-of-fact tone, "as to money father gave me for 
his bills. I stuffed him up that I'd paid them, and all the 
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time I hadn't The accounts will come in again, of course. 
And I've other debts besides — a tidy sum. Father's not 
a man one can trifle with. Those accounts now — God! 
How sick I do feel I " 

" I'm sorry to hear this ! " cried Martin, from whose 
eyes the softness shrank. 

" There are a betting set of fellows at the Crown Hotel 
— I owe money to them, and a debt of honour should be 
paid first." Here he was a little pompous, as one who 
speaks by the book, but suddenly relapsed into dejection. 
" All the time father thinks I'm taking my change out in 
another fashion, sloping round with a gun to pot rabbits, 
or footling along the river bank communing with nature. 
I'm not that sort." 

He looked about the room in a kind of exasperation. 

" This eternal Skilbank chokes me up," said he. " I 
wish I were in Canada, hewing trees in the backwoods. 
I hate Pennybridge ; I'm half dead with boredom. I don't 
particularly wonder at Uncle Frederick, though I've no 
real taste for drink myself " 

" I thought," said Martin in a low, incisive voice, " you 
were contemplating a better life ! " 

" Oh, I am ! I must. I've told you I'd go the whole 
hog, and I'm a man of my word." He faced Martin 
again with the square, strong look which, from the boyish 
unnerved face, was actually disconcerting; then once 
more relapsed into despondency. 

" Wish you'd take me in hand, Pottage," said he. 

His eye turned again in Martin's direction, rested for 
a second wistfully, tentatively on the young minister's 
earnest, irascible face. 

" I must do something, you see," he went on, " because 
I'm in a regular corner over something else." 
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There he hesitated, plucking nervously at the sleeves 
of his coat. 

" I'd never have told if it hadn't been for this about 
Uncle Frederick. That has shaken me to pieces, and 
that's the fact ! Truth is, Pottage, I'm in the deuce of a 
pickle and I wish I wasn't! What I mean is — there's a 
girl in it. A girl up at one of Follifoot cottages." 

He broke off, startled at the rush of colour to the young 
minister's brow and at the flash of his eyes. 

" You mean to say ! " said Martin, in a voice stifled 

with indignation. 

That's it," returned Arthur, nodding to the carpet. 
You tell me you have risked the immortal soul of 
another, Mr. Arthur ! " cried Martin in the same stifled 
tone. 

There was a certain hardening not only in his voice, 
but in his face. 

"One doesn't think about a pretty girl's soul," said 
Arthur sulkily. " You're young yourself, you know." 

The baseless insinuation stung Martin to the quick. 

" I am young enough to reverence women ! " he re- 
torted sharply. 

" There we go ! " muttered Arthur wearily. u Hang it 
all ! Life's a beastly fag, whatever way you look at it. 
And I'm dashed if I see that one road's better than 
another." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

The world was changed for Martin Pottage. 

Skilbank had existed in his thoughts tinted in very beau- 
tiful hues of the imagination. Relatively to his spiritual 
ambition, it stood as the first rung of a ladder which 
should mount, as he fondly dreamed, to the Gates of the 
City of God. 

A habit of thinking in metaphors helps the deception 
we practise on ourselves. A plain rendering of the truth 
gives us Martin as professionally determined to make his 
mark, and intellectually dyed through and through with 
the sectarian spirit. No falter of doubt agitated the little 
man; he was as certain of the divine inspiration of his 
own point of view as Torquemada of his. 

The unconscious weaving of Skilbank into the tissue 
and habit of his dreams was an odd but human infirmity, 
for which sympathy rather than blame may be allowed. 
But he suffered for it now. He had approached the house 
full of subdued joy at being called to minister there, and 
it had fallen out that, stooping his head as it might be to 
a flower-bed, the fumes of a dung-heap had risen to his 
nostrils. 

He was now on his way from Skilbank to Motsey's 
Farm, according to the request Mr. Wallwood had 
made. 

" Faugh! " said he aloud, as he irritably quickened his 
steps, and shook his nervous, well-shaped shoulders. " I 
shall never get the taste out of my mouth." 

59 
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Not until a short cut brought him to a wide and pleas- 
ant field did he abate his irritable pace. 

The field was of well-growing oats, at that stage when 
the stalks are of a full green colour, with dashes of scarlet 
and crimson in the leaves, and when the heads have the 
appearance of being worked in frosted silver. A small 
breeze rippled them, and Martin stood still to look and 
listen with a feeling mind. But the memory of Arthur's 
talk broke back upon him, and in impatient disgust he 
began to walk hotly through the field, through the narrow 
pathway of the field, the oats up to his arm-pits, he being 
of short stature. 

When the thought of Susan, never far distant, came, a 
hurt look changed his face. He was a sensitive lover, 
desiring to think exquisitely in the beloved presence, to 
keep this cloth of gold of his emotion untarnished by any 
breath from the brutal world. He would rather deprive 
himself of joy than come to it unready. And how, with 
that unseemly bubbling over from a tainted mind in his 
ears, could he bring himself to her presence? 

At the moment, the path turned and he perceived her 
figure before him; and so stopped short with a leaping 
heart. Walking with downcast eyes, she did not see him ; 
the green and silver oats flanked her grey dress on either 
side ; the colour of a wild rosebud was in her cheek. She 
paused, plucking a grain to taste the warm sweet sap of 
it ; she gazed over the field and the landscape, and simply 
thought that the day was very fair and the sound of the 
breeze in the oats a very gentle and pleasant music. 
Then, looking up, she saw Martin. At that a beautiful 
gladness came into her eyes. And therewith he found 
he had no need of preparation ; she brought all he had 
need of with her — a clearness and freshness as of the 
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south wind, and came to him simply as dawn and the 
morning come. 

" I have been taking the children to Motsey's Farm," 
said she, when she had greeted him. " Something has 
happened at home." 

u I know it," returned Martin ; " I come with a message 
from your father." 

Susan's face flashed with surprise, and Martin felt 
elated. 

" I have been at Skilbank for the last hour," he said 
rather gravely ; " I was there in my father's place." He 
made an infinitesimal pause because he wished — it was 
always his wish — that she should remember his ministry. 

" My father," he went on, " has a committee in Wool- 
ford, and had left home before Mr. Wallwood's summons 



came." 
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Did papa send for Mr. Pottage? " asked Susan, won- 
dering. 

" Yes," said Martin. 

The path was narrow, and, as Susan turned, they must 
walk in it closely together, so that their garments touched, 
and the warmth and sweetness of each other's presence 
was a nearer thing than common. 

"How beautiful the oat-field is, Miss Susan," said 
Martin, to whom the fairness of the day was suddenly 
heightened. 

" I was thinking that when I saw you," she replied. 

Her voice had a softness she did not guess. 

" I wish I were not the bearer of sad news, Miss 
Susan," said he. 

" Things are often sad, Mr. Martin," she replied. 

" I should have hoped that, so far, you had learned little 
of sadness." 
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" Do you think one can be in the world and not learn 
that it is there? Still, you are right. My life has been 
happy." 

" You have a good father." 

"Yes," said Susan. 

And so they came to the end of the field, and across the 
lane to Motsey's Farm, and into the garden. The cherries 
were red on the trees, and winked in the sun as they 
passed. In the garden was a rough seat, to which Martin 
led her. 

" Sit here," said he ; " and let me tell you here." 

" It is something sad," said she. " Well ! I feel it 
Something very sad." 

They could hear the children far off, shouting in the 
hay-field. 

"The children, at least, are happy," said she. 

Martin had much ado to speak. The pleasant smell 
of herbs was about them— of herbs and flowers. A hedge 
of sweet peas rose above a bed of roses and pinks ; lupins 
and Canterbury bells made a gay show, and then came the 
orchard, with the cherries red between the green. When 
his eyes, wandering over these small and innocent beauties 
of the liberal, beautiful earth, returned to her face, he 
found that she was watching him and waiting. His 
knees trembled, for he experienced a nervous seizure 
under the anxious gaze of her blue eyes, but desired in 
every point to acquit himself well. Pressing together the 
palms of his hands, he began as he could. 

" I must tell you," said he. " Thank God, it touches 
chiefly one who cannot be very dear to you." 

"Who, then?" said she. 

" Your Uncle Frederick," said he. " I have the unfortu- 
nate duty to tell you he is dead." 
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He lifted his hand a little in the sun. The day and the 
news were at odds. He felt that the light of the first 
burst through the darkness of the second. Here was the 
light and sun in which they sat together ; here, too, was 
the ill news which held them somewhat apart. 

" Dead ! " Susan was saying, " dead ! But he seemed 
well last night" 

" Listen, Miss Susan. It is hard that I should have to 
tell you that therfc are men whose lives hold dark facts in 
them." 

" We know Uncle Frederick was not all he should be. 
Papa told us." 

" Well I Such dark, unpleasant facts often have darker 
consequences," said Martin, feeling his way with his 
miserable duty to this tender mind. " There is reason 
to believe that he came to Skilbank — took refuge there — 
pursued by some great fear." 

"What fear?" 

"I cannot tell — save that it must have been fear of 
vengeance." 

" And he is dead. Does it mean he committed suicide ? " 
cried Susan. 

" Miss Susan — I wish I had not to tell you. But it was 
worse than that Whoever he feared followed him, over- 
took him here at Pennybridge. Somehow he got into the 
room at night. And " 

"Oh, Mr. Martin!" interrupted Susan faintly, her 
hand at her throat, her face blanched; "he has been 
killed ! " 

She got up from the bench suddenly, and walked for- 
ward along the little path, and so stood amongst the roses, 
the lupins and sweet peas, a slender figure in grey, 
towards whom Martin's eyes gazed in yearning anxiety. 
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Then she turned. He wondered at the depth of expres- 
sion that had come into her face. 

" Poor Uncle Frederick ! " she cried in her rich, deep 
voice of emotion. "To die like that alone, unhelpedl 
Poor — poor uncle ! " 

The tears flowed over her cheeks unheeded ; she moved 
her hands and arms with the vain pity that misses the 
object it seeks. She was the first and single mourner for 
her miserable uncle. 

" To die like that, alone! Poor, poor uncle ! " she mur- 
mured. 

He loved her for her tears and pity. Why had none 
before this found gentle thoughts to spare for the wretched 
victim in the Crimson Room? Hate had followed him 
being dead, and even unexpressed cursing. Susan alone 
brought tears and pity. 

Then came a fleeting, strange impression to Martin, 
a feeling faint and brief as passing mist. Far off on the 
dim, sequestered edges of the mind, he seemed to know, 
very dimly and vaguely, that something within him also 
very bitterly wept. 



CHAPTER IX 

The inquest took place in the dining-room at Skilbank, 
the presence of a few outsiders, one or two in the interest 
of the press, being permitted ; amongst them Mr. Martin 
Pottage was numbered. 

Meanwhile the household had begun to realise their 
position. Each one was aware that his testimony would 
be given under the shadow of suspicion ; the whole group 
of personalities was, in a manner of speaking, under 
arrest for murder, and however secure each might be of 
innocence, he must stand under examination to prove it. 
The realisation of this state of things seemed to gather 
more slowly upon the mind of Mr. Wallwood than it did, 
for example, upon the occupants of the kitchen and 
stables, where it was respectively appreciated in a mixture 
of trepidation and agreeable excitement. 

Upon Arthur a more complete comprehension of his 
position acted as a stimulant. He threw off his sickness 
and sat stiff and upright on a comfortless wooden chair 
in the breakfast-room, turning the circumstances over in 
a mind not without parts. 

When Mr. Wallwood was called to give evidence he 
followed, but was stopped by a policeman at the dining- 
room door, and so retreated, holding his head high with a 
spirited look. At the moment, encountering Martin, he 
laid a familiar hand on his arm. 

" Rum thing, Pottage, isn't it ? " said he in a whisper 
faintly jocose, " to stand one's trial for the murder of an 
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eccentric old cock you never saw before, and don't care 
a damn for, either way ! " 

Martin pushed into the room past the young man, 
greatly annoyed that he should address himself to the 
attribute of youth common to them both — and that sug- 
gestively, as though it were a kind of profane conspiracy 
between them — and forget the ministerial office. 

The jurymen — twelve good men and true — culled from 
the highways and hedges, the shop or the farm, and carry- 
ing odours of their daily labour about them, streamed 
down the stairs after viewing the body, their faces for 
the most part deeply perturbed or blank with shock and 
amaze. Arthur stood aside to watch, to greet one or two, 
his eyes keen and observant, his hand toying with his 
moustache. The last to pass was a gentleman, a neigh- 
bouring landowner who had been plucked unwillingly 
from his horse, and whose dog panted, tongue out, on 
the doorstep of the entrance. This personage came by 
with a sulky, supercilious air, and stared with cold curi- 
osity at the son of the house, but there met his match 
in a hardy, steady gaze. The incident braced Arthur to a 
sense of qualifying as a man should do, for the fight with 
the world and to deal with emergencies. He returned to 
the comfortless chair in the breakfast-room, there anew 
to consider his plight and to summon what he had of 
wariness, and the coolness of a man who has a secret to 
defend against odds. 

Mr. Wallwood's evidence was, in effect, a repetition of 
his remarks to Martin; the questions put dealt mainly 
with his assertion that he was ignorant both of his 
brother's presence in Woolford on the previous morning 
and of his intended visit to Skilbank. When the exami- 
nation was concluded, he was asked if he could identify 
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the belongings of the deceased, which had been brought 
from the bedroom and now reposed upon the table. 
Mr. Wallwood approached and cast his eye upon 
them. 

" You will understand from my evidence," said he after 
a pause, " that I had not the opportunity to be familiar 
with my brother's belongings. As far as I can judge, this 
is the coat my brother wore. I think I can answer for the 
watch. You will understand that I did not see the con- 
tents of his bag." 

As he spoke he caught sight of the small, outworn, 
shabby bag that made so deplorable a show amongst the 
handsome effects of Mr. Frederick, whereupon a startled, 
perplexed look smote into his face, and his eyes for a 
second fixed themselves noticeably upon it. That was but 
for an instant; he prepared to step back. 

"You have something to say about the bag?" asked 
the coroner quickly. 

" Nothing," said Mr. Wallwood calmly, " nothing what- 
ever. I did not see my brother's bag. He was installed 
in the bedroom before I returned from town." 

Arthur was the next to be sent for. He was found on 
the comfortless chair in the breakfast-room plunged in the 
profoundest thought, but when summoned sprang to his 
feet and, drawing his slender figure to its height, 
stepped firmly across the hall and so into the room. But 
here the strange amongst the familiar, the many eyes 
turned on him, brought his new-found resolution to a 
falter, and his fair skin betrayed both his youth and his 
confusion, in a burning blush. 

A main object of his examination was to test that of 
his father. On every point it was a corroboration. 
Clearly Mr. Wallwood had been, as he said, in ignorance 
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of his brother's proposed visit ; Arthur, not he, had opened 
the letters at the office in Woolford, having been de- 
spatched to town at a very early hour, owing to some 
important business on hand that day. 

"You are, then, in the complete confidence of your 
father?" 

"I am, sir." 

But this touched a tender point, and again the colour 
sprang to his fair skin, while his eye wandered deprecat- 
ingly towards Martin. 

" Amongst the letters was one from your Uncle Fred- 
erick ?" 

" Not at all, sir ! " responded the young man in sur- 
prise ; " they were just the letters my father expected." 

Being asked to continue his narrative, he explained that, 
on account of headache, his father had permitted him to 
return home by an earlier train than usual. 

" Shortly after I got back, my uncle arrived," he con- 
tinued. " I was the first to see him. He stood in the hall 
with his bag in his hand. The servant called me to him. 
He said that he was my Uncle Frederick, and that he had 
walked from the station. He was a little odd in manner, 
I thought, but stated that he had come over to Woolford 
on business, and had that morning visited the firm of 
Messrs. Hoskins and Gould, solicitors ; then he had come 
on here to call on us. I asked him into the breakfast-room 
and went to find my mother. As no previous notice had 
been given of the visit, my mother was much fussed, 
but she came in and welcomed my uncle. Then she 
went away and prepared the Crimson Room for his 
use." 

" Can you recall what your uncle said to you when you 
were left alone ? " 
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Arthur reflected and offered his next remark with the 
suspicion of a twinkle in his eye. 

" He asked for a glass of sherry and a biscuit, which I 
brought him." 

" You are on your oath, Mr. Arthur, remember. Did 
he say anything of importance?" 

" He did not, sir. I only recall general observations. 
He said we had made a handsome place of his old home, 
and that he should not know his way about. Then he 
asked how old I was, and when I told him, said : ' You're 
a deuced fine chap for your age, my lad/ After a minute 
or two he asked the same question again. He was 
very absent. I invited him to go to his bedroom, and 
carried his bag for him upstairs." 

" At what hour did your father return? " 

" By the seven o'clock from Woolford. I met him in 
the hall and told him my uncle was here." 

" How did he receive the news? " 

" He was much surprised — so much so that at first he 
seemed not to understand." 

" What passed during the evening? " 

" We just sat and talked in a general way. We were all 
together in the drawing-room, as we usually are. My 
uncle went into the garden to smoke, though." 

" Why into the garden ? " 

" Smoking isn't allowed in the house, sir." 

" Was your uncle alone in the garden ? " 

" No. My mother bade me go with him." 

" Had you any talk that was confidential ? " 

" In a manner," said Arthur, moving uneasily. 

"Will you repeat it?" 

" I had rather not, sir." 

" I must ask you to do so? " 
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" Well ! He got a bit testy over the cigar father had 
given him. He said it wasn't up to the mark, and that he 
believed my father was as much of a smug as ever." 

A suppressed titter escaped from that miscellaneous 
body of men, the jury; but this was sternly repressed by 
the Coroner. 

" Was there anything of importance in your conversa- 
tion, Mr. Arthur ? " 

" No, sir. It was rather disjointed talk. It struck me 
my uncle was a bit muddled. I didn't listen very particu- 
larly. He grumbled on about the cigar — said it had been 
kept in a damp place. Then he took my arm, as though 
he meant to be confidential. But he only told me what 
was the best brand of cigar and where to get it — that sort 
of talk, sir." 

"You are not a smoker yourself, Mr. Arthur?" 

"Well, sir," responded Arthur, his face again fiery; 
" father doesn't like me to smoke." 

What time did you retire to rest?" 
At half-past ten. Ten is our usual hour. Father and 
mother sat on a bit, out of politeness to my uncle. Then 
my father got up and said : 

" 'Frederick, we keep early hours here.' And my uncle 
swore under his breath. And then we all cleared out." 

" Your father conducted your uncle to his bedroom? " 

" No, sir ; I did. I took him into his room and asked 
him if he had all he required, and shook hands with him 
and said good-night. As I got out of the door, he fol- 
lowed me and opened it and stuck his head out. ' Take 
my advice, Arthur ! ' he began, and then broke off and 
laughed. I stared at him and he winked at me, banged 
the door to and turned the key in the lock. And that's the 
last I saw of him till the next morning." 
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Following these words, Arthur gave an uneasy shud- 
der, and the pallor again came to his face. 

" I beg pardon/ 1 said he, " but I am not able to stand 
the sight of blood." 

They gave him a chair and some one suggested brandy, 
but he shook his head. 

" Go on, please," said he ; " if there's anything more, I 
can answer it." 

It was then that the dramatic incident of the trial 
occurred. 

Arthur, as his father had been, was invited to inspect 
the possessions of Mr. Frederick, and approached the 
table for the purpose. His eye wandered rather indiffer- 
ently over the things collected ; but hitting upon the small 
and shabby bag, seemed arrested by surprise. 
What's that bag?" said he. 

Do you identify it as the one your uncle brought with 
him?" 

" No," said Arthur, " I do not. The other things may, 
or may not, be his, but that is not the bag he brought with 
him." 

"Not the bag?" 

A slight movement of interest passed amongst the 
police. 

" No. I carried my uncle's bag upstairs. It was much 
larger than this one and quite new. A handsome, fair- 
sized bag with a good plated lock and catches. When the 
Crimson Room was ready for him, I carried it upstairs 
and placed it on the hearthrug." 

" Was anything in it ? " 

" Yes. I had the impression that it was heavier than 
is common for a bag in which one carries things for the 
night." 
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" Well, what was in the bag? " 

" That I cannot say. My uncle did not open it in my 
presence." 

" Go on, Mr. Arthur," said the coroner. " This evi- 
dence is very material." 

" But that," said Arthur, " is all I know." 

He was told he might retire, and did so, breathing re- 
lief and thankfulness. He had carried himself well 
through a bad quarter of an hour, keeping tight hold of 
the unsuspected secret in his heart. 

Upon the subject of the bag the examination now 
pounced. The next person called into the dining-room 
was the housemaid who had prepared the bedroom for the 
night. Her evidence corroborated that of the last wit- 
ness; she said that a handsome new bag stood upon the 
hearthrug when she went into the room. Questioned as 
to its contents, she stoutly denied all knowledge. Upon 
being pressed, she tearfully and rather angrily explained 
that she was unable to tell them anything about it, as the 
bag was securely locked. 

The summoning of Susan, and afterwards of Mrs. 
Wallwood, into the dining-room was a matter of form. 
They had but to satisfy the jury on a point on which al- 
ready they were satisfied, which was that the former wit- 
nesses had justly described the visit of Mr. Frederick 
as unannounced and unexpected. 

It was this gave colour to the theory that his appear- 
ance at the old home of his childhood was, in effect, but 
the termination of some hasty movement made under 
panic and pressure from a cause at present unknown. 

The testimony of Mrs. Wallwood and her daughter, 
given something as a leap into the void, since they 
answered the questions in obvious ignorance of what 
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might hang on their replies, ended in an entire corrobora- 
tion of the facts. 

Susan's appearance, brief as it was, formed for Martin 
the chief event of the inquest, and in the eyes of all lent 
it the single romantic interest. She gave her replies with 
composure and modesty, and sometimes with a pause for 
careful reflection. 

"Qui you tell us what letters were brought to the 
breakfast table yesterday morning ?" was the first ques- 
tion, put by the coroner in the softened voice suitable for 
a young girl standing amidst unusual surroundings. 

" I can. When I came downstairs I found my brother 
had already left for town, and my father was hurrying 
over his breakfast. I remarked it because we generally 
all begin breakfast together, and it was still early. The 
letter bag came in a few moments after I had taken my 
seat. Father handed me the key and asked me to open it" 

"And the letters?" 

"There were only two — one for my mother, one for 
,me. 

"Anything about your Uncle Frederick?" 

" No. We were scarcely aware that he existed. My 
letter was from a school friend. Mother's was a reply 
from a friend about an invitation." 

"What friend?" 

" It was from Mrs. Pottage, to say that she would take 
tea with her this afternoon." 

Martin, in his corner, felt a pulse come to his cheek, 
The everyday life she painted had sweetly drawn into 
it reference to his own. Did she know that he was 
there? But Susan's white eyelids never flickered in his 
direction. She had a wonderful control, which he admired 
as a perfect thing in women. 
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Yet the exquisite delight of hearing her gentle voice, 
her just and simple delivery of the facts, was accompanied 
by a strain of irritation against the circumstances that 
forced her into a position unsuited to a sequestered nature. 
When she had gone, and that without a glance in his 
direction — a fact he both admired and deplored — the sur- 
roundings acquired a degree more of the detestable and 
forbidding. The clothes of Mr. Frederick Wallwood in- 
delicately conspicuous upon the table, the faces and rough 
aspect of the jurymen, the violent disorder in a place con- 
secrated above all others (in Martin's mind) to order and 
seemliness, created in his breast an extraordinary detesta- 
tion of the deceased gentleman whose short and fatal visit 
had cankered some of the flowers of life for him. 

These straying and disapproving thoughts were cut 
short by the entrance of Mrs. Wallwood. 

She came in with an assumption of composure, but this 
collapsed upon the threshold, while the panting terror 
of her eye immediately threw upon the whole proceedings 
a note of exquisite tragedy. Yet this nervous perturba- 
tion did not reach her mind; she gave her evidence 
coherently, renouncing sternly any temptation to enlarge ; 
replying for the most part, in faint affirmations or nega- 
tives, to the same set of questions that had been pointed 
at Susan. 

When these preliminary witnesses were out of the way, 
the real business of the inquest began. In the first place, 
a clerk from the firm of Messrs. Hoskins and Gould, of 
Woolford, testified that deceased had called at their office 
on the previous morning; he was not a client of theirs, 
but a stranger. He had asked for a will to be executed 
in haste ; it was the simplest type of will he required, and 
they kept forms ready in the office; therefore, the business 
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took a short time only. By the will, Mr. Frederick Wall- 
wood bequeathed all the property of which he died pos- 
sessed unconditionally to his nephew, Arthur, eldest son 
of Joshua Wallwood, Esquire, of Skilbank. He himself 
had been called in to witness the signature, and he saw the 
testator take the will and place it in a bag he had with him. 

Here once more was the bag in evidence, and the law 
pricked its ears. 

"Is that the bag?" And the clerk's attention was 
directed towards the shabby affair on the table. 

"No. The bag the deceased gentleman carried was 
larger. It was quite new and had plated fixings. The 
gentleman locked it after placing the document inside/' 

Another witness was a Mr. Smith, of the firm of 
Olroyd and Smith, Solicitors, of Manchester. He was an 
elderly man and an old friend of the Wallwood family. 
They had regarded Mr. Frederick as a permanent client, 
and had in their possession a will, executed some years 
back, by which he had bequeathed his property to the chil- 
dren of his elder brother, Mr. John Wallwood, who had 
long been dead. No notice of his change of mind had 
been conveyed to them, and they were surprised to hear 
of the new will. In answer to other questions, he sketched 
the life of Mr. Frederick as wandering and his character 
as dissipated. Unfortunately, they had been called upon 
more than once to intermeddle in and arrange some very 
deplorable and painful affairs. 

The evidence of this witness did much towards endors- 
ing the theory which Mr. Wallwood had expounded to 
Martin and repeated before the coroner; the police evi- 
dence, which was of an extraordinary character, further 
confirmed it, though in doing so it covered the matter in 
the most perplexing mystery. 
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To begin with, efforts to trace the murdered man's 
movements between the hour when he left the office of 
Messrs. Hoskins and Gould, and the hour when he arrived 
at Skilbank, failed. Nothing could be heard of him dur- 
ing the considerable space of time that elapsed. Another 
mystery was the fact that no one was able to discover 
from what part of the country Mr. Frederick had arrived. 
As far as Woolford and Pennybridge are concerned, his 
existence began with his walking into the solicitors' office, 
and ended with his locking himself into the Crimson 
Room at Skilbank. 

The next point was that he had carried into Skilbank a 
bag which everybody testified had been placed in his bed- 
room. This bag, and the contents (if there had been any 
other than the toilet appliances found on the dressing- 
table) had disappeared; another bag stood in its place 
when the Sergeant and the Doctor entered by the window. 
Again, no trace of the new will was to be found. 

On the other hand, the tracks of the murderer were 
singular and marked. 

He had entered by the window which, no doubt, had 
been left as wide open as it was found ; and he had scaled 
the side of the house by means of a gutter-pipe and the 
very strong creeper whose stem and branches had become 
exceedingly tenacious through age. As he had come in, 
so had he gone out. Only the most desperate and fero- 
cious determination could have accomplished the feat 

He had seemed to be almost careless of detection. On 
the clayey soil beneath had been found footprints which 
were of a very noticeable nature. They appeared to be 
of rough, strong boots such as a labourer or carter might 
wear, and the nailing on the heels was of a remarkable 
character. The soil under the gutter-pipe was slightly 
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moist, but the dryness and heat of the night had caked the 
prints, so that the police were able to take a model from 
them. A picture of the footsteps would be printed in the 
papers, and the police had not the smallest doubt that the 
maker of the boots, at least, would be forthcoming, since 
the eccentric nature of the nailing could not fail to attract 
attention. 

The heels had left on the soil imprints of a piece of 
metal formed as a Maltese cross, and having small circles 
in the partitions between the branches. 



CHAPTER X 

Susan stood by the window in her own chamber, await- 
ing* her mother's return* from examination. To such a 
degree of concentration were her thoughts brought that 
she saw nothing of the garden scene over which her eye- 
balls moved. 

The waiting was not long; Mrs. Wallwood very quickly 
appeared, creeping in noiselessly, and with a panic- 
stricken face. 

"Tell me what you said, Susan?" whispered she, as 
she closed the door behind her. 

" Just the truth," answered the girt 

Mrs. Wallwood tottered to an armchair and sank upon 
it; Susan came to her side and knelt. 

" Why should you ask what I said? " enquired she very 
earnestly. " Can you tell me what this dreadful mystery 
means ? I beg you to confide in me, mother ! " 

" But, my child, I know nothing! " 

" Does papa know? Do any of us know? " 

" I cannot say. Your father, Susan, does not confide 
in me." 

One or two slow, silent tears rolled over her cheeks; 
otherwise her face was drawn and stony, all the life in 
it seeming to lie in the scare of the eyes. 

" They are still at it," said she, " questioning, question- 
ing. There are strange gentlemen in the drawing-room, 
and rough men in the dining-room. Such an upset ! and 
that coroner's eyes ! Everybody staring, Susie ! 

7* 
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In the woman's heart was a scare deep as death; but 
her thoughts had no power beyond this — to hurry to and 
fro amidst the straw-like trifles of the surface. She laid 
her hand — it was slightly rheumatic and older than her 
years, and shook with fear — upon the soft, firm hand that 
rested on her knee. 

"Tell me what you said downstairs/' she repeated 
anxiously. 

And Susan, seriously searching in her memory, re- 
peated the examination she had undergone. Every now 
and then Mrs. Wallwood interrupted. 

" They asked me the same question and I answered it 
as you did," she would say. 

When all was ended, she breathed a sigh. 

" Well ! You and I said the same. I can only hope it 
was right." 

" If they asked the same questions and we spoke the 
truth, our answers would be alike." 

" Of course. The truth! But, Susan, supposing your 
father had not wished " 

Susan got up rather suddenly. Mrs. Wallwood's eyes 
followed the action until the girl stood erect, a slim and 
rather austere figure in her straight, grey gown. 

"How could papa not have wanted us to tell the 
truth?" asked she. 

" I didn't exactly say that," said Mrs. Wallwood fret- 
fully. "What I mean is that your papa might have 
wished us to — to discriminate a little." 

" What does papa know? And if he knew everything, 
he would still wish for the truth, wouldn't he ? " 

" How can I say? — my child, I know nothing." 

"I do— not — understand," said Susan partly to her- 
self. 
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" And then, you know, Susan, supposing Arthur had 
not wanted the truth ? " 

"How could Arthur not have wished for it?" cried 
Susan with a flame in her cheek. 

" That is just what I cannot tell you/' 

Susan walked to the window. Mrs. Wallwood, thus 
left alone on the armchair, felt her mind collapse in that 
inward terror against which her thoughts were helpless. 
Once more, as drowning folk catch at straws, she snatched 
at straying and trivial ideas, and babbled them out in 
words. 

" To think it should have happened in the Crimson 
Room ! And that handsome carpet ruined, I've no doubt. 
People should have more consideration. I was always so 
proud of that room." 

" He came for refuge," said Susan to herself ; " came 

here for refuge. And now " 

* She laid her hand on her breast; tears sprang to her 
eyes. 

" What was that, dear? Oh, Susan! I hope we said 
what was right downstairs." 

" We spoke the truth. Mamma ! you frighten me when 
you keep hinting there is something we might have to 
hide ! " 

"What should it be, Susan? That's just it. I don't 
know if there's anything to hide or not." 

" Whatever happens, we did right." 

"What could happen, Susan? What do you think 
could — might happen?" 

" I think nothing. I seem to be standing with my face 
up against a blank wall." 

" You see the truth is sometimes awkward ! " 
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" Well ! I was always brought up to that. Yet there 
are discriminations. I often think — if only one knew 
what it is best to say, what is wise under the circum- 
stances." 

"We never know the circumstances," said Susan, in 
a low voice. 

" No. That's just where the puzzle comes in. These 
examinations are made to trip one up ! I don't know how 
I got through. If only I had known what papa would 
have wished me to say ! I was so flustered that I could 
think of nothing but the truth." 

Susan raised her hands and covered her face. Mrs. 
Wallwood's scared eyes looked at her plaintively. 

" Martin was there, Susie dear," she said; " I saw him 
out of the tail of my eye." 

" I didn't see him," said Susan almost fiercely, under 
her hands. 

" He was there, though. He would hear what we both 
said. He will know that we spoke the truth. And he is 
a minister of religion." 

" What does it matter if he was there or not ? " cried 
Susan in a high key. " I feel as though all my yester- 
days had been stolen from me." 

" Don't, Susan ! You say things sometimes that make 
me shiver." 

I am sorry ! I am sorry ! " 

It is dreadful to feel that there's something you don't 
understand in your own house. And such a tramping 
and uproar downstairs 1 " 

" Mamma ! could you lie down and sleep a little ? We 
may have long to wait." 

" Bring me a shawl, dear. I shiver as though it was 
winter. I will just close my eyes here where I am." 
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The dreary time crept on. Susan sat watching by her 
mother, glad of the silence, glad that the aimless words 
had ceased. The clock in the passage struck hour after 
hour, and she knew by the shadows that the sun was low. 
Then her mother sat up with a start. 

" Don't you hear some one coming? " 

Her voice was faint with fear. Susan passed an arm 
about her and both turned their eyes to the door, listen- 
ing to the heavy, deliberate step that approached. 

" My God, Susan ! " whispered Mrs. Wallwood, clutching 
at the friendly young hand ; " how frightened I do feel ! 
Supposing we have not said what your father wished ? " 

"We spoke the truth, mamma, the truth," whispered 
Susan in a species of agony. 

And both poor hearts thumped in their ears. Mr. 
Wallwood knocked gently, but neither responded; he 
opened the door slightly and looked in; and there saw 
his wife and daughter locked in an embrace and gazing 
towards him in a curious stillness. Common feeling had 
brought them to a close resemblance, Susan's face seem- 
ing for the moment as white and old as her mother's. 
His rapid glance also perceived the clutch of their hands 
together ; he noted it with a quick contraction of the brow, 
then threw the door wide and stood on the threshold 
smiling. 

" Elizabeth ! Susan, my love 1 " 

At this, the tension in the two figures relaxed. 

Oh, Joshua 1" cried Mrs. Wallwood whimperingly; 
we have been frightened." 

He advanced quickly. 

" I don't wonder you're upset, Elizabeth," said he. 

But Susan rushed towards him with a movement that 
was almost wild, and clung to his arm. 
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" Papa/' cried she with something of command in her 
voice, " tell me what it means ! " 

He turned abruptly, and for a second the eyes of father 
and daughter clung together. It was one of those mo- 
ments that reveal to near relatives the strangeness of 
the soul that lies hidden beneath the familiar. In her 
father's face was a script impossible to decipher; on the 
other hand, in hers was something that for the first time 
arrested his attention. He laid his hand gently on her 
shoulder. 

" I wish to God, Susie," said he in a deeply moved 
voice, " that that was possible. But then it is not." He 
turned to his wife. " I have come to tell you that the 
inquest is over, Elizabeth. The verdict is of murder " 

" They have caught the murderer ? " 

" You get on too fast, Elizabeth," said Mr. Wallwood 
patiently ; " murder against some person or persons un- 
known." 

" But they will catch the murderer?" 

" They will, and that very soon, if what the police say 
is true. They have found a remarkable clue, which should 
run him to earth." 

"We're not safe in our beds, Joshua!" cried Mrs. 
Wallwood. 

"Father," said Susan in her grave, deep voice, "do 
you know of a reason why any one should wish to murder 
poor uncle?" 

"Unfortunately, Susie, in your unhappy uncle's past 
were only too many reasons." 

She stood quite still, her arms hanging by her side; 
opening her hands with a sharp movement, she clenched 
them again. 

"Where is Arthur?" said she. 



CHAPTER XI 

Mr. Wallwood's statement that the clues held by the 
police pointed to an easy capture of the criminal was no 
exaggeration thrown out for the consolation of his wife 
and daughter. In the opinion of the police, the traces 
were sufficiently direct to ensure an immediate arrest. . 

Meanwhile, with the conclusion of the inquest and the 
removal and burial of the body, as far as the family went, 
the affair rested for the present. The Crimson Room 
was delivered over to an imperturbable charwoman and to 
two anything but imperturbable housemaids, for cleaning 
purposes; the police drew away from the house and 
began to occupy themselves with those disgraceful epi- 
sodes in Mr. Frederick's life to which his solicitor had 
referred. 

But before Skilbank could be brought to resume an 
everyday aspect, Mr. Wallwood called his family circle 
about him and addressed them in the dining-room. 

" We can all," said he, " look back to the position in 
which we stood before the unhappy arrival of my brother; 
and we should now do all in our power to erase the 
memory of his disastrous visit. If we will, we may, by 
co-operation and resolution, obliterate the affair, as it 
were, from our minds and our lives. You understand my 
meaning?" He paused, his eyes moving in suspense 
from one countenance to another; he even opened his 
hands towards the circle he was addressing with a gesture 
almost beseeching. 

84 
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"We can bring things to be exactly as we happily 
remember them to have been," said he in a voice that 
slightly trembled. " I call on you all to aid me in this." 

Again he waited, striving to pluck response from the 
stricken faces. 

" Papa ! We shall try," said Susan presently, passing 
her hand over her eyes. 

" All right, father. We shall do our best," said Arthur, 
who stared with gloomy, absent face at the carpet. 

But the master of the house himself suffered under the 
event he declared he should ignore. His pride was galled, 
he was tormented in the intimate core of his being by the 
thought that so despicable a creature.as his brother should 
have power in a few short hours to rend the pattern of his 
life and contaminate its tissue. 

Moreover, the religious circle to which he belonged 
was not altogether inclined to pass over the circumstance 
in silence. Mr. Wallwood was respected rather than 
beloved ; many felt that he towered too high above them 
in wealth and the gifts that bring about personal ascend- 
ency. A deacon or two approached Mr. Pottage to urge 
that a discourse to improve the occasion should be 
preached. But Mr. Pottage was not to be drawn; he felt 
the responsibility of touching the subject beyond him. 
In his son's powers he had, however, faith, and proposed 
to. vacate the pulpit for this occasion in Martin's favour. 
It happened that Martin had received an invitation to 
preach a trial sermon before a congregation in quest of 
a pastor ; he was ambitious to distinguish himself ; there- 
fore, for the better preparation he consented to his 
father's proposal, and, while still thrilling with the event, 
sat down to compose a discourse which might serve both 
purposes. The text he chose was: 
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" Cut it down. Why cumbereth it the ground ? " 

In his youthful hardness and narrow sincerity, in his 
own emotion (touched, perhaps, by vanity), he made of 
his topic a terrible affair, and preached it with an ardour 
and effectiveness which brought Miss Marplot to compare 
him to Baxter. The fervour of this sermon, indeed, drew 
the attention of Pennybridge from the main topic. Mr. 
Martin's eloquence was more talked of than the event 
which was its spring. Miss Marplot declared, in more 
than one drawing-room, that she was convinced the dread- 
ful business would be blessed to every one's conscience 
through his words. She trusted that it would be blessed 
to Mr. Wallwood also. 

Meanwhile, one or two points connected with the 
enquiry had not escaped the notice of the police; and 
these pdssibly — though not probably — might remove the 
search from those sordid and disreputable affairs of Mr. 
Frederick's to which Mr. Smith, the family solicitor, had 
testified. 

The raking up of these scandals had, indeed, resulted in 
most unpleasant revelations, showing the deceased gentle- 
man to have been in habitual connection with persons of 
low type and on the edge of criminality. Moreover, it 
was discovered that of late Mr. Frederick had made a 
successful speculation which had brought him in an unex- 
pected sum of money. Robbery as well as vengeance 
might therefore well be a motive ; for though trifles such 
as the watch and his studs were left behind, the hand- 
some bag with its unknown contents had vanished, and 
his pocketbook had been found empty. 

With the bag the one thing known to have been placed 
in it had vanished also, that being the new will. It was 
obvious that the making of the new will was an injury 
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to the person who benefited by the old one. Now this 
person was George Fox Wallwood, the nephew of Mr. 
Joshua, who was manager of the branch business in 
Huddleton, and whose father, Mr. John Wallwood, had 
been rescued from poverty by his brother Joshua. 
Though George Fox was in a fair way to do well, he was 
still in a somewhat struggling position; the enquiry 
therefore was transferred for a moment to him, and that 
in a manner sufficiently pressing to be highly unpleasant. 
When Mr. Wallwood heard of it he was moved to ex- 
treme anger ; this turn of affairs seeming as the last twist 
of the rack upon his massive patience and commendable 
calm. His nephew was a man of irreproachable reputa- 
tion, and that suspicion should fall on him, he found as 
monstrous as it was absurd. The storm of his emotion 
broke in the presence of Arthur ; never before had the son 
seen his father exhibit a passion so great, or beheld him 
with a face so changed. 

" Let dead dogs lie 1 " cried Mr. Wallwood, bringing 
his hand down heavily on the mahogany table. 

" I suppose justice must run its course," said Arthur 
with a miserable face. 

" What kind of justice do you make it that yon wastrel 
should be the cause of your cousin's disgrace ? " 

"I didn't say it was just, father," returned Arthur, 
rubbing his hand through his hair in the deepest per- 
turbation. 

" Just? You didn't say it was just? " His voice took 
a bitter sneer. "Here we have reputations built up 
through years of careful living, and that ramscallion must 
come and potter them with his dirty fingers." 

" The poor chap's dead now," faltered Arthur, turning 
sick, as he always did when the tragedy was brought too 
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forcibly to memory, and aghast both at his father's fury 
and the cause of it. 

" Thank God for it I But he must first try his hand at 
messing things up worse than ever with his will-making. 
That money was always promised to your cousin, who 
needs it. Will or no will, you won't touch a penny of it, 
Arthur. It '11 be a choice between what I've got to leave 
you, or your uncle's miserable pocketful." 

At that Arthur sat down suddenly with a whitened 
cheek and a falling jaw. 

Mr. Wallwood's restless perambulations brought him 
to the hearthrug, and here he made a stand ; a sense of 
outrage seemed to gather upon him and broke in his face 
in a flush of deep red colour. The conflict between emo- 
tion and his natural impassivity was painful to witness, 
and struck renewed terror into Arthur's heart. 

" Thank God he has gone I " he repeated in a stifled 
inward voice, while his eyes moved restlessly over the 
pattern of the carpet. 

" I say, governor," expostulated Arthur in a sick sort 
of voice, " don't You make me feel as though Uncle 
Frederick was listening." 

" What!" thundered Mr. Wallwood. 

" It's all very well, father," continued Arthur, " but I 
hate the subject. Moreover, mother says the housemaids 
have given notice because they are frightened of the Crim- 
son Room. And James flatly refuses to put up his ladder 
to the window again." 

The anger of a man of habitual composure is formid- 
able as an unloosed dam ; this information increased Mr. 
Wallwood's fury; his handsome grey hair seemed to 
bristle on his head, and an electric something smote 
into his face. 
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" This is how my household obeys my injunctions ! " 
cried he. " It is time I interfered. Am I to be beaten on 
my own ground by a dead man? I must make an end of 
this. Ring the bell, Arthur ! " 

"I say, dad," stammered Arthur, "don't go and 
frighten my mother and the maids." 

" Ring the bell, sir ! " commanded Mr. Wallwood. 

And Arthur, stupefied by the storm he had raised, 
obeyed. 

The object of the bell-ringing was to summon not only 
Mrs. Wallwood and Susan, but the staff of servants with 
them. A group of pale men and women, snatched from 
their duties, straggled into the room in extreme distaste 
of the unusual proceeding. 

But what Mr. Wallwood undertook, he would carry 
through. The necessity of bringing the household to a 
more reasonable mind acted as a sedative to his agitation ; 
by the time every one had assembled he was himself again, 
his voice and manner as strongly calm and authoritative 
as usual. 

Discarding the vernacular, he took up a somewhat 
stilted diction, beginning by a brief and not unkindly 
reference to the revolt of James and the housemaids. He 
regretted that former remarks on his part had been so 
little effectual; it was his duty as master to put an 
emphatic period to any further spread of nonsense; to 
remove, indeed, the possibility of renewing the topic upon 
which this fancied scare was founded. He therefore 
commanded the two housemaids and James, the under- 
gardener, to proceed at once to their duties as regarded 
the chamber in question, and to set about preparing it for 
his own and their mistress's use. He intended, for the 
future, that he and Mrs. Wallwood should occupy the 
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Crimson Room, while their old chamber would become 
the spare one. The arrangement of furniture in the 
Crimson Room would remain exactly as it now was, save 
that an exchange of wardrobes would be made, his own 
particular wardrobe being conveyed there for his own 
use. 

A faint cry from Mrs. Wallwood, and a murmur of 
protest from Arthur, were stopped by a look, and with a 
wave of the hand he dismissed the servants. 

As a matter of fact, this pronounced measure, this act 
of heroic decision, was effectual. No one could attach 
a mysterious or imaginative interest to a chamber whence 
at night-time the regular sound of Mr. Wallwood's unin- 
terrupted snores issued, while outside the door his respect- 
able boots defended the place against the very hint of a 
ghostly visitant. In the daytime his coat hanging from a 
hook, his wardrobe with the shelves of broadcloth, Mrs. 
Wallwood's caps and fallals, had a similar protective influ- 
ence. The family was the better for the change ; it had 
seemed a desperate measure, but it proved a tonic one; 
gradually the topic of Mr. Frederick's death, and the 
mysteries attendant upon it, faded from the servants' 
hall. 

One result, however, was not so satisfactory. Mrs. 
Wallwood altered sensibly for the worse under the 
change. What she endured through being compelled to 
pass night after night in the Crimson Room, and upon 
the bed where her brother-in-law had been murdered, 
was unknown to any, for she uttered no complaint; but 
her blue eyes took upon them a hollow, black-ringed look, 
and her cheeks became pinched and faded to a degree. 

Under the deterioration of her health, her husband's 
de/neanour — always unexceptionable — sensibly altered. 
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That is, it softened and became upon her account more 
indulgent. He had not, perhaps, the capacity for genuine 
tenderness ; he had not sufficient imagination to compre- 
hend her suffering ; but he could be thoughtful and very 
kind. One evening he called her into the dining-room, 
where she found displayed upon the sideboard the silver 
tea and coffee services which had been a matter of un- 
easiness between them during the whole of their married 
life. 

" Elizabeth," said he, " I own that I have been remiss 
about this silver. I think I have been inconsiderate of 
your feelings. Now I have brought it downstairs that 
you may have it in your own keeping." 

Mrs. Wallwood approached; gratification faintly col- 
oured her cheeks. 

" Thank you, Joshua," said she with melancholy gen- 
tleness. 

She began to touch and open the green baize bags 
which covered the silver for the most part; she leaned her 
head down over the bags, trying to conceal the tears 
which, for inexplicable reasons, filled her eyes and threat- 
ened to overflow. Her husband bore with her, though 
perhaps he was disappointed. 

" You are pleased, Elizabeth? I want you to be happy." 

In his voice was that note of entreaty which had 
sounded there before. 

" I am much pleased, Joshua," she answered. 

Her husband still lingered by her side. He would have 
given half his fortune in the moment to see the joy spring 
to her face, to see her turn towards him in natural, 
effusive pleasure. Were the scent and colour going out 
of all the flowers of his life? 

" Joshua ! " said she suddenly. 
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"My dear?" 

< " There used to be green baize bags for the tea and 
coffeepots. Where are they?" 

" I did not see any green baize bags," said he. 

She looked at the silver in perplexity, even opening 
the lids to peep inside. 

" Well ! " said she. " I must make new ones. They 
must have been mislaid when last we had the silver 
downstairs." 

" And you are pleased, Elizabeth? You are pleased? " 

" Yes, Joshua, yes. I said so." 

Meanwhile the police action against George Fox sub- 
sided; in reality there had been small basis from which 
to start it. Indeed the whole search proved elusive, in 
spite of the fact that the clues were marked; a partial 
description of the murderer was arrived at in time, but 
without hitting his identity. Round the corners of the 
pursuit the shabby coat-tails of the assassin were, meta- 
phorically speaking, to be seen whisking within grasp 
of some lucky member of the force, but yet evaded cap- 
ture. However hair's-breadth the escape of the assassin, 
he did escape ; and the affair eventually settled down into 
an enigmatical mystery. 



CHAPTER XII 

Miss Marplot was of opinion that it would be only 
common delicacy for the family at Skilbank to retire for a 
time from social life. The wish was father to the thought. 
Her desire to impress Martin would have better scope in 
the absence of the Wallwoods. The manner in which the 
Wallwoods topped everything was exasperating to Miss 
Marplot. 

It happened that a girls' club in connection with the 
chapel, for the use of the young women of the village, 
was in process of formation, and Mr. Pottage, acting from 
no other motive than a regard to obvious suitability, had 
appointed Susan as the president. 

To Miss Marplot this appointment meant no more than 
that she herself was passed by. 

" Over and over again," she explained with irritation 
to Martin, " I have offered my services in a general way 
to your father. I have told him that he could draw on 
them to any extent, or in any direction." 

" My father is, I am sure, sensible of your kindness," 
said Martin. 

" To my mind," continued Miss Marplot, " it is a risk 
to place the girls' club in the hands of a very young 
woman. In these matters experience is everything." 

" We must lend Miss Wallwood our co-operation and 
assistance." 

"Your father can count on me, of course. Still, I 
found the appointment singular." 
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" It is no use going back upon that, is it ? We must all 
do the best we can/' 

" You, Mr. Martin, can always rely on my services." 

" I do not expect to remain here long," he replied. 

" Dear Mr. Martin I Some congregation has been for- 
tunate enough to secure you ? Remember, I am no fixture 
at Pennybridge. My services in regard to religion are 
welcome where they are called for. If you should be in 
need of devotion, of help " 

" Oh ! I have not at present accepted a charge," replied 
Martin hurriedly. 

" Then we shall enjoy the inestimable privilege of your 
assistance at the club. The beginning of an undertaking 
is the difficult part. One must touch a matter of this kind 
with so much wisdom. Happily I, at least, can bring 
experience. In Miss Wallwood's absence " 

"Will Miss Wallwood be absent from the committee 
to-night? " asked Martin, crestfallen. 

" Surely I " cried Miss Marplot, " common decency will 
preclude her presence ! " 

" Oh ! " said Martin, not knowing exactly what to say. 

" In her absence from the committee I have important 
matters to bring forward." 

" Very well," said Martin with heroic resignation ; " I 
shall make a point of coming." 

Upon Pennybridge, as elsewhere, a devouring educa- 
tional energy had seized, threatening to compress all 
native originality to a dead level of cram and self-impor- 
tance. Pennybridge had its Institute ; and in one of the 
numerous classrooms the Club Committee meeting was 
to be held. Martin came, as he had promised, and he had 
his reward. Upon entering, he found Susan was there 
before him; she was alone, and sat in the presidential 
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chair at the head of the table. Her face, Martin thought, 
had a touch, a hint, of something unobserved before; his 
eyes of love began their rapid study of a countenance 
worth perusal before the leap of surprise in his heart 
had died. She was occupied with the agenda paper 
which lay on the table, but a soft flash of light in her blue 
eyes went out to meet the light in his. He came forward 
and pressed her hand silently. 

There were chairs about the table, but only one for 
Martin — that was the chair by her side. The cold, bare 
floor, the distempered walls hung with Scriptural prints, 
the desks of plain deal, were adorned and aglow with in- 
visible hues, and the place decked out as for a festival. 
The artist Love constructed and painted with a swift 
hand, and made all things beautiful, as he took his seat. 

" You are studying the agenda paper? " he observed. 

It was delicious to see her curling lashes bent to the 
page ; it was better when she raised them and turned her 
blue eyes to his. 

" Yes ; but, Mr. Martin, this is not the paper I sent 
round I " 

"How's that?" 

"I have the first with me — one made under your 
father's supervision. I sent copies to the members. Here 
it is. But who placed this on the table ? " 

"Let me see," said Martin, seizing the occasion to 



come nearer. 



One or two things have been altered; but the first 
item, ' Business of importance: Miss Marplot? was not 
on my paper at all." 

At this, Martin's keen nose smelt battle from afar. 

" I fancy," said he with a smile, " that I understand. 
I think I trace the hand of Miss Marplot." 
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" But what shall I do? " cried Susan in the liveliest dis- 
may. "I cannot admit anything on the paper that Mr. 
Pottage has not sanctioned?" 

" Of course not." 

" Oh, dear ! I fear I shall have to make myself dis- 
agreeable to-night." 

" I will support you, Miss Susan," said Martin, in an 
eager whisper, and rising to the occasion with zest. 

The handle of the door turned, and Miss Marplot, in 
her dusty black, presented a strictly utilitarian figure on 
the threshold. She started on seeing the pair. Martin 
leaned back in his chair with a satisfied sigh; clearly 
there would be sport to-night. And at the least — oh! at 
the least ! — he could play knight-errant to his Susan ! The 
youthful contours of her face, younger for the black she 
wore and the big chair she sat in, justified in Miss Mar- 
plot's opinion her own view of the unsuitability of the 
appointment. She bustled forward with an air of patron- 
age and importance. 

" Dear me, Miss Susan ! We were not expecting to see 
you here to-night," said she. 

" But why? " said Susan, rising. " It is the first com- 
mittee, and I have undertaken to be president." 

" Oh ! You should not have troubled yourself. We 
could have managed quite nicely without you. And under 
the circumstances " 

" I'm afraid I don't understand," said Susan gently ; 
" but, of course, no circumstances will prevent my being 
present, if I can help it." 

" We understood that your family " 

Martin had almost started from his chair to rush upon 
the aggressor, but at the moment the door opened again 
and Susan turned to welcome other members of the Com- 
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mittee. Martin watched her with admiring amazement; 
her simple power of holding her own somewhat abashed 
his spirit of knight-errantry. Moreover, food for very 
uneasy reflection was suddenly placed before him. 
Amongst the members who now filled the room with a 
pleasant sense of liveliness and youth, Arthur Wallwood 
was numbered. This was greatly to Martin's dismay. 
The young man presented himself with his old air of 
spruceness, and with none of that of the convicted sinner. 
Clearly his conception of a changed life satisfied him, and 
he intended forthwith to put the scheme in hand. The 
Qub Committee was probably the first of those good 
works upon which he intended to set out as upon a 
favourable speculation. 

When all were assembled and seated, Susan made a 
short speech of welcome both modest and effective, then, 
spreading her own copy of the agenda paper on the table, 
read out the first item: 

" Management of the Social Evenings/' it ran. 

At this, each one bent over his paper. 

" My paper begins, ' Business of Importance : Miss 
Marplot/ " said one. 

" Does it? " returned Susan. " I did not send out an 
agenda paper with such an item on it." 

The Committee looked one on another. 

" Some mistake has been made/' continued Susan, " for 
which I am not responsible. If you have brought the 
wrong papers with you, we can easily get over the mis- 
chance by my reading the items one by one. We will pro- 
ceed at once to discuss what arrangements shall be made 
for the social evening. ,, 

" I wish to make an explanation," began Miss Marplot. 

" I'm afraid not at this moment, Miss Marplot. We 
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are now on Item One of the Paper. The Social Evenings. 
Miss Milne, I believe, has a suggestion to make." 

The day was carried for Susan by sheer impetus of 
business ; Miss Milne began to reel off her plan. As for 
Martin, he had all but slapped his knees for joy; he 
fairly tingled with ecstasy, from the crown of his head 
to the soles of his feet. Arthur had broadly grinned. 

" Go it, Susie ! " he muttered sotto-voce. 

Miss Marplot's mind was filled with all the appropriate 
emotions ; if she did not know the words, the storm and 
fury of them were in her heart. In the absence of the 
power to express, she kept a seething silence. And that 
was helpful, for the business of the evening proceeded 
merrily and the items of the paper were worked off to 
the end. 

"That brings the meeting to a close," said Susan 
pleasantly. " Until the club is really in working order, I 
think we had better meet once a week. After that it will 
not be necessary." 

She moved from her chair. So did Miss Marplot from 
hers. 

" I rise to a point of order," said the latter in an im- 
pressive voice. 

" The Committee is over, Miss Marplot. And we're all 
fagged out," said some one. 

" I have business of extreme importance. / sent out 
the second agenda papers." 

" That was surely a mistake on your part, Miss Mar- 
plot," said Martin drily. 

"My business is of the utmost importance. I must 
speak " 

" Shall I wait for you, Susan ? " said Arthur, close by 
her side. 
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" No, Arthur," said Susan in a firm, incisive voice ; " I 
beg you to clear the room." 

As a matter of fact, the room was already clearing. 

" My business refers to Follifoot Cottages," screamed 
Miss Marplot 

" Follifoot Cottages have nothing to do with this Club, 
I think," said Susan gently. 

" Come I Let us cut ! " said Arthur, who, with a friend, 
had been holding the door politely for the girls to pass 
first, and now almost roughly pushed his companion 
from it. 

Miss Marplot found herself deserted; the hurrying 
steps, the laughter and chat of the other members, were 
heard outside; only Martin and Susan remained. Her 
indignation rose. 

" Am I of no account whatever in chapel matters, Mr. 
Martin ? " cried she, overlooking Susan. 

"Oh, Miss Marplot! Surely! Surely!" said Susan 
softly. 

" I think we all appreciate your usefulness at its right 
value," said Martin, whose eyes snapped dangerously. 
I am ignored on my own ground ! " cried the offended 
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woman. 
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Not at all, Miss Marplot. You were out of order 
about the agenda paper," said Martin. 

" When there is business of importance, I, as one of the 
most experienced and indefatigable of chapel workers, 
claim the privilege of being heard. There is a girl at 
Follifoot Cottages " 

Susan confronted her suddenly, with a face whose ex- 
treme pallor Martin noticed; but her manner did not 
vary from its gentle composure. 

" No one from Follifoot Cottages is a member of the 
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Girls' Club. The business you may have in mind will, 
therefore, not come under our consideration at all. You 
should, I think, approach Mr. Pottage." 

"Am I to be tutored by one younger and less ex- 
perienced than myself? " 

" Pray don't take it that way. Are we not all tired 
now? On my part, I must hurry back. Mr. Martin, will 
you not accompany Miss Marplot home? " 

That was well done, and had its effect. Miss Marplot 
was, for the moment, diverted from her point; her eyes 
blinked expectantly. But Martin had heard in dismay, 
and could not fall in too easily with the suggestion. 

" But you, Miss Susan ! " cried he. " How can I leave 
our president to walk alone? " 

" Miss Wallwood dispensed with the escort of her 
brother, I believe," said Miss Marplot. 

At that, Susan's face danced suddenly with mirth. 

" Quite right, Miss Marplot ! " said she gleefully. " I 
shall prefer to walk alone. Why should I be escorted? 
You, on the other hand, would like it" 

Martin stood in despair. 

" I own to a certain amount of nervousness since this 
dreadful crime," simpered Miss Marplot. 

" Bring Miss Marplot safely home, then, Mr. Martin," 
said Susan drily. 

She threw him a glance whose sweetness was mingled 
with a touch of humour; it fell as a command on his 
heart, but he hated the woman who was forcing his atten- 
tion and preventing him from one of the rare and long- 
awaited opportunities of his life. Susan had already 
slipped from the room. Martin walked to the door and 
held it open for the dusty personage who remained 
behind. 
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r knew how it would be," sighed Miss Marplot, 

when I learned that the management of the club had 
been placed in inexperienced hands." 

Martin did not reply. 

" Lend me your arm, Mr. Martin," said Miss Marplot 
when they came outside ; " I own to being affected in my 
nerves by the late shocking event. Nowadays one does 
not know that one may not be sprung upon and murdered 
anywhere." 

She thrust her hand into a rigid arm and clung hard 
upon it, though her stature was such as to tower above 
his. Martin was conscious of this, and owed her a grudge 
the more. Susan was tall, but did not tower. Besides 
which he was gravely disturbed. The fun had gone out 
of the scene in the committee room, with the allusion to 
Follifoot Cottages. His mind was full of anxious sur- 
mise, and Miss Marplot did not spare him hints which he 
found in the last degree unpleasant. He could not con- 
ceive a reason for her desire to meddle in so unpleasant 
a mud*pie. At last, through his confused and raging 
thoughts, he became aware that she was informing him 
of something. 

" What's that? " said he, sharply, speaking for the first 
time during the walk. 

She began again. It appeared that she had addressed 
a letter to Mr. Wallwood advising him that the appoint- 
ment of Miss Susan to the presidency of the Club would 
bring her into companionship unsuitable to her age and 
inexperience, and further informing him that there were 
gross cases of immorality in certain parts of the 
village. 

This superfluity in mischief-making incensed Martin. 

" What has this to do with the Club ? " snapped he. 
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" We are all in danger of being brought into unpleasant 
contacts. The first and most important thing is to keep 
the Club pure." 

" Only girls of good character are admitted. My 
father will answer for every name on the list." 

" Let us be on our guard, at least, Mr. Martin." 

" We are on our guard," retorted Martin, hating the 
enforced topic and the circumstances of it, with every 
nerve of his fastidious nature. " I see no useful purpose 
served by stirring up evil to start with. Why introduce 
the subject at all? " 

" Beware, Mr. Martin, beware ! I have grave sus- 
picions. I speak as a friend." 

As a matter of fact, Miss Marplot was vague because 
ignorant; it was her cue to enhance her importance in 
Martin's eyes by portentous hints. But Martin, worried 
as he was by the knowledge of Arthur's peccadilloes, lost 
his temper under his companion's gratuitous goading. It 
is too often the part of dull and self-important wits to 
harry the finer sensibilities of others, when already they 
are strained to the burden. 

The losing of Martin's temper was delayed to that safe 
moment when he had deposited his charge within secure 
distance of the whitened stone which was her threshold. 
Then his capacity for " suffering fools gladly " — always 
short — flickered out. 

" I fear, Miss Marplot," said he, " that I find your atti- 
tude consistent neither with good sense nor with feminine 
modesty." 

Having fired this reckless shot, he bowed curtly, and 
withdrew without offering his hand. The irritable beat 
of his heels upon the pavement sounded behind him to the 
astounded ears of Miss Marplot, who stood staring in the 
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direction in which he had gone before putting her key 
into the shining keyhole of her virginal abode. 

" I am misunderstood," said she ; " my zeal and my 
efforts are not appreciated. But I have a capacity for 
faithfulness which cannot be exhausted. I shall continue 
to do my duty." 

This heroism lasted until she reached her dull parlour, 
where it broke in tears that were very genuine. 



CHAPTER XIII 

The lighting of the street through which Susan passed 
was fairly bright, and there were companionable glimpses 
from shop or cottage windows, and now and then the 
passer-by bade her a kind good-night. But, with the turn 
of the road to Skilbank, this cheerful accompaniment 
ceased, and then she discovered that the late appalling 
event had affected her nerves. It was in spite of self- 
control, unreasonable, but the idea of the murderer still 
at large laid hold on her, and so did the presentment 
of Uncle Frederick himself, who, a wandering shade of 
night, seemed to press close behind her shoulder, going 
with every step she went. 

The girl, in panic, quickened her pace to a run. 

This trepidation of the nerves reached its height when 
she approached the garden of her own home. Here the 
footsteps of the assassin had passed, obliterating all inno- 
cent association with the sports of childhood. The daisies 
could not spell again to her eye the sweet, foolish stories 
of early years, the garden, with its memories and records, ' 
was infected by dread. 

The things that have happened are woven in their 
stark truth, into the tissue of the life in which we move 
and have our being; there they are in their unmitigated 
intrinsic quality, and from thence they reach to us 
authentic and veracious, though voiceless, hints. Some 
such stricken sense of intimate, overshadowing calamity 
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invaded the mind of Susan as she neared the garden, 
touching her outer consciousness from the dim profound 
consciousness that lies beneath. 

A lamp was alight at a point near the gates. This was 
sufficient to bring the familiar privet-hedge into line with 
the unfamiliar aspect of things in her mind. Behind the 
hedge was a thicket, a stunted spinney, and thither she 
darted an apprehensive glance, fearful that some revela- 
tion would flash from the half-illumined darkness. There 
was nothing, save the shimmer of light on the ragged 
branches, yet that was the moment when panic got the 
mastery; her trembling fingers fumbled with the latch, 
and when the gate swung back she left it to flap loose, and 
sped in a wild run up the drive towards the front 
door. 

That stood open, and on the threshold, in the midst of 
the light flooding from the hall to the garden, stood 
Benny. Susan, exhausted, sank upon her knees and 
caught him in her arms. With the reserve of boyhood, 
he stiffened himself a little and looked at her with 
curiosity. 

"What's the matter?" said he. "Your face is all 
funny and white, and your eyes are round and staring, 
like the eyes of my little wooden owl." 

" Nothing's the matter, Benny," gasped Susan; " I'm 
glad to see you. That's all." 

" I like you, too, Susan," said Master Benny with con- 
descension. " You are generally a brick." 

She still clung to him and kissed his round cheek. 

" Don't squeeze so hard ! " said Benny ; " and you've 
kissed me three times. That's too stupid." 

" Where is Arthur? " asked Susan, laughing vaguely. 
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I don't know. I shouldn't think he was bade." 
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" Where are father and mother ? " 

" In the dining-room. Father had a note early in the 
evening, and he waxed." 

"Waxedt" 

" Got angry, stupid ! " 

" But waxed, Benny?" 

" Got into a wax. Don't you know your Bible, Susie? " 

"Oh, Benny! You are a darling," laughed Susie. 
" What is mother doing? " 

" Just nothing, Susie. She lets her knitting drop on 
her knee and stares and stares at the carpet or the 
grate. Father thinks she is listening to him, but she 
isn't." 

"What is father doing?" 

" Reading aloud out of the paper. That's mighty dull. 
He says, * Benny, do not fidget.' So I left them." 

" And where are the rest? " 

" In the schoolroom. We've been playing a game. It's 
no real fun without you. I won. But Joe said I didn't. 
Joe cheats. So I left them." 

" Oh no, Benny ! Joe doesn't cheat." 

" I think he does." 

" Nonsense. But I must talk to Joe. Who was the 
note from that made father angry?" 

" That old Marplot woman." 

Susan got up suddenly and began to close the hall 
door. 

" Are you going to shut the front door? " 

" Well, yes. I was." 

" I like it open. Why should you shut it ? " 

Susan relinquished her intention. 

" Really, I don't think I quite know, Benny. I will 
leave it open since you like it so." 
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She walked resolutely away, but the idea that the 
haunted darkness was left free to flow into the house 
renewed her uneasiness. Surely it was there, there out- 
side, that the terror lurked? 

It had hold of her, however, and revealed its power 
in the watches of the night. She who habitually fell 
asleep when her head touched the pillow lay wakeful and 
distressed. The whispers from the stark reality in things 
went on. At times she cowered under the bedclothes, her 
heart like a clapper, her brain filled with wretched imag- 
inings. She envied her younger sisters, who lay together, 
and Joe and Benny, whose beds were side by side. She 
needed to be rescued from her state by companionship, 
to be soothed and persuaded by the comfortable laughter 
in a human eye, and the pressure of a hand. At times she 
resolutely hunted down this panic of her spirit, and ques- 
tioned it ; hours of wakefulness had not always held this 
disquiet, nor the corners of the room been full of shadows. 
What was it, then ? The nameless apprehension returned, 
and that without giving up the reason; fear and dread 
had her by the hair. She heard the clock on the landing 
strike again and again — a musical, full sound that should 
have been pleasant ; so far she had not won a moment of 
oblivion. 

Throughout the dreary hours, the moaning of the wind 
— for the wind had risen — the creaking of furniture, the 
numerous sounds which the ear detects at night and passes 
over in the day — sounds which seem in the darkness to be 
accompanied by some stealthy presence — had startled her 
more than once, and accelerated the painful beating of 
her pulses. It must have been towards two o'clock that 
these noises took on a new consistency and continuity. 
Susan started upright in her bed. The light in her room 
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was not extinguished, but was very low ; her eyes moved 
anxiously over the objects in her chamber, but perceived 
only what was familiar. She strained her ears and recog- 
nised that the sound was not close at hand ; undoubtedly, 
however, it was there ; some one, she was convinced, was 
moving very cautiously in the downstair regions. At that 
she sat listening with suspended breath. A door shut 
quietly — assuredly, it was not the wind that blew it ; the 
sound was too slow, too cautious. A step followed ; she 
was certain of that ; she traced it from the back passage 
into the hall, where a pause was made. Her senses 
gathered themselves into the one sense of hearing. The 
step moved on again, slowly, cautiously, and reached the 
stairs. The midnight visitor, whoever he might be, was 
approaching the upper regions where all, save herself, 
lay helplessly asleep. Helplessly asleep, as Uncle Fred- 
erick had lain ! 

In an instant, the imagination of the girl passed in a 
flash of loving vision over all the inmates of the cham- 
bers; with that her white feet were out of the bed and 
touched the floor noiselessly. She slipped into her dress- 
ing-gown, extinguished the light, opened the door with 
the least possible sound, and stood on the threshold. In 
spite of caution, something attracted the attention of the 
one who crept upstairs, and the steps paused, leaving the 
house wrapped in utter silence. Susan held her breath 
and waited. When a sufficient interval had elapsed, on 
they came, but now even more slowly and cautiously. 
Halfway up the staircase was a window, and for an in- 
stant Susan was able to distinguish against the dusky 
light — which was but a lessened darkness — the head of 
a man. That for an instant ; he ducked, and came on in a 
stooping posture, and so reached the last short flight to 
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the landing. Susan's heart did not seem to beat; it 
burned in her breast as a still flame of courage ; when but 
six steps were between the on-comer and the household, 
she made a swift rush and stood confronting him on the 
top of the staircase, both arms outstretched. With that, 
the one who advanced reeled back. 

" Susan t" 

The girl gave a low moan, and stumbling down the 
stairs fell into the arms of Arthur. And there, for a 
few seconds, the brother and sister stood clasping each 
other, trembling together and silently weeping. 

" Come to my room," whispered Susan at last. " Oh, 
Arthur ! Come." 

Then one after another, still creeping cautiously, the 
two gained Susan's bedroom. 

u I thought — oh ! What did I think ! " moaned Susan 
when the door was safely shut. 

" Hush ! " said the lad, still weeping. " Wait till I've 
struck a light." 

"No. No light! Oh! I beseech you, Arthur! no 
light ! " 

" As you will," returned he, in a low voice. 

Susan slid back to her bed, and Arthur, groping in the 
darkness, sought the chair near and sat down to bury his 
face in the coverlet. She heard his difficult, stifled sobs, 
and reached her hand towards his head, touching it softly 
more than once. 

" Tell me," she whispered, " tell me." 

" I'm in an awful mess," gasped he. And down went 
his head again with a moan. 

" I don't know how I've come to it. I can't understand 
it. All of a sudden there I was, you know, Susie. For 
the last few weeks I've been desperate." 
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" Yes, dear, yes. Go on." 

Her hand crept again to his closely-curling hair. 

"It is money I want. I could put myself right if I 
had money." Susie faintly sighed. " But, Susie ! The 
governor won't let me have what Uncle Frederick 
left me. We know Uncle Fred made a will in my 
favour." 

Susan withdrew her hand; she felt herself growing 
cold as ice. 

" Do you want Uncle Frederick's money, Arthur? " 

She heard him move uneasily. 

" Yes," he moaned ; " I want it horribly, horribly. And 
it was mine? he added gloomily, bitterly. 

" Tell me why you want it." 

"I don't think I can do that, Susie. Father would 
never forgive me for telling you. I was so near having 
money enough to put everything right. Father will find 
everything out now." 

"You must tell me, Arthur. How otherwise can I 
help you ? " 

" There's a girl in it," said he, in a stifled voice. 

" Yes," said she. " Peggy— of Follifoot Cottages." 

" But how did you know ? " 

" I've been thinking for some little time that all was 
not right." 

" I have had to give her money. I can't marry her, you 
understand, Susie. I don't want to. And father would 
never forgive me. And she's like some one mad. And 
I've had to give her money — more than I had to 
give.' 

" Where did you get it from ? " 

Susan's voice shook as she spoke. Arthur did not 
answer her question. The long pause was soul-racking. 
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"Where did you get it from?" she repeated, with a 
desperate effort. 

" I did get it. Don't ask me that. I can't speak of it. 
Don't, Susie/ 9 he gasped in a hoarse, strangled sort of 
voice. 

"Will it be found out?" whispered the girl. 

"No. Not now. Don't think of it. I've been to 
Peggy this evening," he went on, hurriedly, " and I be- 
lieve I've settled up matters for the present." 

" Yes," said Susie very faintly. 

" But that isn't all. I'm in a desperate mess still." 

"Tell me. Goon." 

Her words came with difficulty, so wild was the beating 
of her heart. 

" I can hardly bear to tell you. Father gave me money 
to settle up some bills in Woolford, and I used that money 
some weeks ago." 

" You mean, you gave it her? " 

"Yes; and there were honour debts." 

" The bills will come in again ! " 

" I know that. I told you I was desperate." 

" Arthur ! Had you not better confess to father? " 

" I cannot. You know how impossible that is." 

Susan was silent ; she could but acquiesce. 

" Oh ! Help me ! " moaned Arthur. 

" I will help you all I can. Only promise me — promise 
me " 

The words ended in blinding tears. 

" Don't take on, Susan. Don't take on ! I can't think 
how I've come to such a pass. I can't think, Susie ! It's 
as if I'd been walking gaily along and suddenly hit my 
head against an iron wall, and found that I couldn't move 
any further. But I will promise you. I've made the same 
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promise to myself. Whatever happens, I will run 
straight. I mean to run straight, Susan. Do believe me ! 
Once out of this hole, I'll go on all right." 

" But — you haven't told me all, Arthur," said Susan in 
a mere whisper of a voice. 

" I can't," said Arthur almost savagely. " For God's 
sake don't worry me. I've enough to bear. I say ! Don't 
—don't cry like that." 

He stretched his hands and sought for hers so that he 
might touch and hold them. When she felt those moving 
fingers her heart all but died within her; but she knew 
him to be very close, and, with a great effort, raised her 
arms and laid them about his neck. 

" Only believe that I'll run straight from this moment 
If it was only for your sake, Susie, I would." 

" For your own sake, Arthur, for your own ! " 

" If it wasn't for you, Susie " 

" It must be because of yourself. You must save your- 
self. Oh ! I am frightened, Arthur ! " 

" Don't you fear. I've made up my mind. Once out of 
this hole and I go straight. But I wish — how I do wish — 

that I hadn't " He broke off gasping and sobbing. His 

head sank from her embrace, and he gave a kind of 
groan. 

" The way of evil is horrible" said Susie. 

" Horrible ! " echoed Arthur. 

And she felt him cower again. 

"Arthur, dear Arthur!" said she. 

He made no response. 

" Listen," said she; " do you know what I shall do? " 

"What?" said he. 

" It is hard on Peggy. This world must look black to 
her. I shall go to her." 
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" You ! " 

" I feel that I must." 



"Oh, Susie, say a word for me. A woman has no 
mercy." 

u Nor a man." She touched his shoulder gently. " You 
see, I am sorry for Peggy, too." 

" Well ! I can't marry her." 

" I didn't say that. But it is very fitting that I should 
go." 

Arthur was silent for a very long time. He withdrew 
his arms from the bed, and she knew he had shrunk back 
on his chair. Then she heard him rise. 

" Look here, Susie," said he, huskily ; " you're the right 
sort; you're a brick. You say nothing and you turn a 
fellow's conscience inside out. I know I've been a brute — 
to Peggy. I swear to you, Susie, that if ever I'm tempted 
again, I'll think of you. That '11 save me. And if ever 
I get out of this hole — well ! I've said that before, and 
I'll keep it. Only " 

He paused again, and Susie heard the little sound of 
his fingers snapping, as though he suddenly and sharply 
clenched his fists. And then out of the darkness came a 
low, weird, and most wretched whisper, as of one for- 
getting human presence and communing with himself. 

"If I only hadn't done that! My God! If I only 
hadn't ! " 

When he was gone, creeping from the room as a thief, 
Susan sank back on the pillow and lay there with her eyes 
wide open. The tumult was over, it had given place to an 
unmeasured grief and to the soul-crushing weight of a 
heavy and unread secret. She lay there very still, staring 
at the darkness until it changed to dawn. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Ever since the Club Committee meeting, Martin's 
thoughts had been occupied by a personal perplexity. 
It was clear that Arthur Wallwood intended to put him- 
self forward as an active co-operator in schemes for the 
social amelioration of Pennybridge. Such a scouring of the 
outside of the cup and the platter was, perhaps, common 
to human nature ; he had the warranty of Scripture for it. 
What was unusual was the frank explanation of the 
posture beforehand. It was this superfluity in naughti- 
ness which made Martin's righteousness boil within him. 
Arthur had not even pretended to a genuine change of 
heart, he had not done him that much civility, but had 
dexterously hooked him into the position of co-conspirator 
by wresting a promise of silence before opening his 
campaign. 

He must put it down that his first essay as a minister 
to human shame and sin had resulted simply in his becom- 
ing himself involved in an ambiguous course. The out- 
rage to his office angered him more than the indignity he 
personally suffered. 

Less than a week later, a new event occurred which 
deepened this sense of outrage — a sense as of one who is 
carried upon a current of disreputable affairs against his 
will and in spite of protest. 

One Saturday evening, while yet the daylight held, he 
was walking on the highroad a mile or two out of Penny- 
bridge, when he heard behind him the far-off sound of 
wheels, accompanied by a jubilant shout 
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Turning round, he spied in the distance a dog-cart very 
wildly driven by one who sang as he went and snatched 
the cap from his head to whirl it round in a species of 
insane triumph. Martin stood still to stare. All the 
Puritan in him rose in protest against behaviour which 
affected him — and this in chief because it was singular — 
as unseemly in the extreme. The horse partook of the 
driver's excitement and went at a reckless gallop, his 
head laid to the ground. A swirl of dust accompanied 
this impetuous career, the dog-cart swaying behind. 

Martin's gaze became more concentrated. 

" That's the Skilbank dog-cart ! " cried he. " That's 
Mr. Arthur driving! Can he be — I fear he must be! — 
drunk, mad drunk ! " 

The Puritan within him, easily metamorphosed into the 
Pharisee, turned his back upon this unregenerate sinner. 
Nearby was a side-road; he began to walk quickly, to 
stride forward in all haste, meaning to reach it if possi- 
ble before the vehicle came alongside. At that the shout- 
ing and clatter increased; the dog-cart whirled up to 
and beyond him and then stood still. Arthur turned a 
flushed and laughing face over his shoulder. 

" Come on, Pottage ! " cried he. " I'll drive you home. 
Good news, old man, good news ! " 

Martin stiffened in every bone, his face took on a char- 
acter of sternness ; he advanced in great deliberation and 
dignity. Arthur did not appear to observe this. He 
jumped down and examined his horse, whose frothed 
and sweating sides gave him food for reflection. 

" Look at the beast, Pottage ! " cried he, again turning 
his laughter-filled face Martin's way. " What the gov- 
ernor will say if he catches me, I wouldn't like to men- 
tion. And I'm too mad with joy to care a hang ! " 
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" I hope — no worse than that, Mr. Arthur," said 
Martin stiffly. 

" Oh ! I've had a drop — as the police reports say. But 
I'm not drunk — not in that way. No fear." 

He turned from th$ horse, and with the reins slung 
over his arm, came nearer the pavement, lit a cigarette 
and, placing it between his teeth, stood smiling down at 
Martin. 

" No, really, I'm not drunk. On the contrary, I've 
been through the experience of conversion. I've taken 
the turn down the narrow way with a vengeance. Don't 
all the Johnnies celebrate the event when it's over? Well ! 
You caught me in the act of singing Hallelujah." 

"I wish, Mr. Arthur, that you would speak more 
fittingly of sacred matters," said Martin. 

" Stow that, Pottage ! " retorted the young man rather 
angrily. " There's nothing sacred about me that I can 
see. Still, I gave you my word ; I mean to keep it, and I 
shall keep it. I'm a new man from this afternoon. Come 
now! Jump in by my side. You needn't be afraid of 
your company. I'm quite respectable now. I'll drive 
you home." 

Martin shook his head. His religious sensibilities were 
bristling. 

" Not? Very well. Then I'll take the liberty of walk- 
ing with you. It tots up to the same in the end. It will 
do the horse good to slow off a bit. And I want a chat." 

He moved back towards the horse and stood patting 
and caressing it, his head still turned towards Martin, his 
eyes still smiling. 

" We've had a splendid run — the horse and I ! Haven't 
we, Billy— *h ? You understand, don't you, old boy ? " 

Martin recognised that perforce he must yield, that he 
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must conclude his walk back to Pennybridge, side by side 
with the outrageous youth. He could not quarrel with 
him: there was hardly matter for that. Moreover, to 
the end, this was Susan's brother. So he made the best 
of it, and came into the road by Arthur's side. And thus 
they proceeded on the way together, this time more 
decorously. 

" I'll behave all right, you know," Arthur said, with a 
twinkle of humour, "now I'm taken in charge by the 
ministry." 

" I'm glad to be useful," Martin retorted drily. 

He was surprised that Arthur fell after this into a 
brown study, walking thoughtfully and silently, his eyes 
on the ground, for full five minutes. After that, he 
plunged his hand into his breast-pocket and drew out a 
bundle of papers. 

" Receipted bills ! " said he, shaking them triumphantly 
in Martin's face. 

"You mean " began Martin. 

"I do. Those bills I told you of: the debts father 
asked me to settle weeks ago. And I didn't. Well! 
They're settled all right now." 

A sense of relief flowed over Martin's spirit. 

" I'm very glad, Mr. Arthur, very glad. I'm sure 
you'll let it be a lesson to you." 

" By Jove ! Yes ! " said Arthur fervently. 

" But where did you get the money, if I may venture 
the question ? " asked Martin, insensibly losing his reti- 
cence in interest. 

Arthur shook his head gravely, as one does who is over- 
whelmed by a sense of the portentous. 

" By thunder ! It's been a near squeak ! When I 
think that I've managed to round the corner I'm fit to 
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turn head over heels in the road. Am I the same man 
who drove out of Pennybridge early this afternoon?" 

He snatched the cap from his head and waved it round 
in a renewal of excitement. Martin glanced uneasily 
about to see if any chanced to come that way whose 
sense of propriety would be scandalised. 

" You must know that I drove out of Pennybridge a 
desperate man. I said to myself : 'Arthur Wallwood, you 
win or you blow your brains out/ And I took care to 
have the wherewithal with me." — He jerked his head 
towards the cart, in which lay a light overcoat with, no 
doubt, one pocket at least full. — " I drove along the road 
then squarely enough. It was a decorous trit-trot, that's 
all. You'd have been quite delighted to come with me, 
Pottage! A decorous trit-trot, and hell inside! I'd 
thought it all over. I kissed Susie before I went out: 
* Bye-bye, Susie/ said I ! " — Martin shuddered. — " Then 
I drew on a new pair of gloves and got into the cart I 
told the man he needn't come, that I shouldn't be late at 
all. And so off I went — trit-trot, shirt-collar and cuffs 
spick and span — as spruce as a new besom, to Woolford. 
There was just one plan, one chance left me. I made up 
my mind to take it. It was that or to face father with 
the unreceipted bills. Or indeed — and this seemed the 
least sickening alternative ! — blow my brains out." 

He paused, puffing rather fiercely at his cigarette. 

" You see, a fellow in my case needed to drive steady. 
And I did. I drove quietly and straight to the Crown 
Hotel, and turned the cart neatly to the entrance." 

He took the cigarette from his mouth and sighed. 

" What was your plan, Mr. Arthur ? " faltered Martin, 
now too tickled in his curiosity to be cautious. 

" I'm coming to that. There are a lot of betting fel- 
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lows who meet over billiards. And there's a champion 
player. I knew he'd be on the spot: like the devil in 
Scripture, seeking what he may devour. But I'm a fair 
player myself. And I remembered that once — by a mere 
fluke it seemed — I had beaten him. Well ! I walked into 
the place quite coolly, and after a bit of chat I challenged 
him. And he laughed and accepted. Then the betting 
began. I saw how I stood. The bystanders laid money 
on me ; and I knew if I won I was saved. If I lost — well ! 
there was no longer any question about facing father in 
the matter ; I must fall back on my little ally in my coat- 
pocket. My head was quite cool, but my hands felt like 
fire. So I washed them. Then I took a pretty stiff glass 
of something, and followed on to the billiard room. As 
I chalked my cue, I glanced round. Bless you ! It was 
just a game to them. Odd, isn't it, Pottage? how alone 
we are when we've fellows all round us! It was going 
in my head like hammers, and they knew nothing about 
it. And they were just shadows to me. For all their 
bloated, coarse faces and the stink of drink and cigars, 
they were shadows ! " 

"There is One who watches," said Martin gravely. 

We are not alone, Mr. Arthur." 
Well ! " responded Arthur cheerfully, " that's just 
what / thought of ! " Martin winced. " As I walked to 
the table I threw out a prayer to the Powers that be. 
There are chaps have done it before when the fix was a 
tight one. I called out in myself loud enough to be heard 
somewhere; I called short and sharp, you know, ' Help ! 
for Susie's sake ! ' And that's just as good as ' The Arm 
of the Lord and Gideon,' as far as I can see. Odd thing ! 
As soon as I touched the table I had neither fear nor 
nervousness. I saw nothing but the balls; and every 
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stroke I had to make I saw just what to do, and I did it. 
End of the matter was, I laid down my cue as the winner. 
A good many of the fellows paid up there and then. And 
when all that was over I went with my bills round to the 
shops. And there I settled them. I saw everybody in 
their back-parlours or offices in a private sort of way; 
and I got them to receipt the things weeks back. Some 
did it quite cheerfully, but others got a bit red. Still, you 
know, father's a good customer, and I come after him. 
And that's the lever that works the world ! The rest will 
be easy. And I deserve to come out straight, if it was 
only for pluck." 

He nodded confidentially as he said the last words. 

" But I didn't let myself go until I was bowling home 
on the highway. Then everything flew to my head and I 
went mad and sang Hallelujah. It was meet and right 
I should return thanks, wasn't it? " 

He turned and glanced friendlily at Martin. 

" It's all right, Pottage. I've turned the corner. I'm 
on ' the narrow road,' as you call it." 

But the recital, though it had interested Martin in spite 
of himself, had also deeply scandalised him. 

" Mr. Arthur ! " cried he, " I implore you to spare me 
these allusions. You misconceive indeed, if you think 
a lucky chance such as this has the Hand of God in it. 
You acknowledge that your purpose is further to deceive 
your good father. You have made no mention of con- 
fession. Your spiritual state is dark indeed." 

"Is it?" 

Martin noticed that a curious, cold calmness had in- 
vaded the lad's voice. 

" I don't care as long as I see my way plain. You may 
say what you like, Pottage. I'm a changed man. I'll live 
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to prove it to you. That game of billiards and that drive 
home is the end of the old business. I don't mind saying 
that the last six hours— even including the drive out of 
Pennybridge with my little friend in my coat-pocket — 
were rapture in their way. They spelt Life, at any rate. 
But it's not the kind of rapture I care to repeat. At 
bottom I'm not that sort There's an end of wild oats 
for me." 

He stopped as he spoke, and the cart and horse stopped 
with him. 

" You may count on me, Pottage," said he quietly, as 
he faced round. 

Martin also stood still, looking at him; and suddenly 
an apprehension came to him that what Arthur said was 
true. He was changed. "At bottom I'm not that sort," 
he had said. And Martin saw in Arthur what he had 
not seen before. It was no more a mere spruce, reckless, 
good-natured youth who stood before him, but a man 
sketched in the lines of many other men he had seen, but 
could not say he knew; for they were, in nature, in career 
and social position, foreign to him. Yet he could recog- 
nise their kind. Callous, respectable, keen business men 
for the most part, narrow of outlook, iron in will, certain 
of themselves, and hard as chips : all this he saw, sketched 
in faint lines and looking already upon him through the 
youthful curves and blue eyes of Arthur's face. Not a 
trace of genuine repentance, not a hint of shame, did he 
see. Having rounded his corner, and this in a way which 
was to Martin as reprehensible as the detestable scrape 
into which he had brought himself, Arthur apparently 
considered that he was fit to walk in line with honest 
men. His confession had been merely given as an inter- 
esting and exciting experience, and at the moment he 
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followed it up by standing before Martin wearing— or 
so Martin fancied — the slightly superior air of one in a 
higher social position, while tendering his hand. At that 
he woke from his dazed surprise, and making no motion 
towards accepting the hand, stepped back with an air of 
grave dignity. 

" Pardon me, Mr. Arthur," said he, " but I claim the 
right to a little explanation on my side. You took me into 
your confidence, and I shall observe it. But I have my 
own view of your conduct throughout. And I am not able 
to look on this afternoon's work as any improvement on 
your past." 

" You won't shake hands with the sinner ? All right ! 
I don't bear you any grudge. You'll see with my eyes 
one day, and you'll not find me spiteful when you do. 
You may rely on me." 

So saying, and with a renewed smile of good-humour, 
the young fellow remounted his dog-cart, waved his hand, 
and drove away. 



CHAPTER XV 

That same evening Arthur stood in his bedroom; he 
had removed all traces of the wild few hours of the after- 
noon. Having changed his clothes, he purposed to return 
to civilisation as he knew it : that is, to hard routine and 
to his aims as a competitive portion of the vast machine 
for getting on in the world. But before he could do this, 
some preliminary was necessary; a desperate last step 
had to be taken. When he thought himself calm enough 
to attempt it, he walked to the door. But here a last 
sickening tremor of his youth attacked him— of the 
youth that feels and sins, repents and hopes. It seized him 
as he stood on the threshold and before the mingled past 
of good and evil, which he told himself he would put off 
with his distorted array, had retreated from him. On 
the threshold, therefore, he must stand to master him- 
self: it took him a bad five minutes, wherein certain softer 
impulses were met and combated. Then he walked down- 
stairs firmly and lightly to the dining-room. 

There, on Saturday evenings, his father was wont to 
sit at his writing table, writing letters, or engaged in other 
matters dealing with the many public services which it 
was his habit punctually to perform. 

Arthur walked in cheerfully, lightly. This mood was, 
however, an assumption; in reality his mind worked up 
to an encounter that must be hazardous and might be 
terrible. It was the first time he had in any genuine 
sense tried conclusions with his father, and his eyes darted 
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at the awe-inspiring figure, to measure, if that might be, 
the nature of him in whose hand his own fate lay. Mr. 
Wallwood took no notice of the opening of the door, being 
absorbed in his work. The table was against the window, 
and Arthur could see no more than his back, with the 
fading light on the silvered hair which gave the touch 
of poetry to a figure massive, solid, imperturbable. Arthur 
recognised the power of it; in a flash of insight, which 
was the luminous edge to his sense of peril, he remarked 
the lines of unremitting vigilance, of tenacious will, which 
the habit of a lifetime had impressed there. He knew 
that, kindly though his father could be, he had little mercy 
when the central motive was threatened, and that if he 
chose to do it, he might grind him to powder. Upstairs 
in his bedroom he had turned over and pondefed all the 
sides and possibilities of the case and had concluded that 
the one course left him was to boldly match the nascent 
power in himself with the seasoned strength in his father. 
The decision resembled in effect those desperate surgical 
cases, when the knife must strike at the single right, true 
moment, or the result either of cutting or of leaving alone 
be fatal. Driven by his own extremity, he walked unhes- 
itatingly forward. 

" Father," said he in a brisk voice, as he came to the 
side of the table, " I clean forgot to give you these re- 
ceipted bills." 

And he laid the bundle down. 

There was a pause, a definite, significant pause, whose 
silent meaning could not fail to snatch at Arthur's heart. 

" Ah ! " said Mr. Wallwood quietly, when this brief, 
appalling instant was over. 

He drew the bundle nearer and began to turn the 
papers one by one, holding each under scrutiny for a 
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moment. He had never shown this particularity before. 
Arthur's heart began to throb. He stood against the 
window, looking out in affected unconcern,, feeling rather 
than seeing his father's hand amongst the rustling papers. 
They were in order; he told himself that there was 
nothing his father could say; yet, during these beating 
moments, the impression that for weeks and months he 
had been watched, grew on a sudden very strong and 
startling. A sudden sense of his father's perspicacity and 
resource was projected in large, clear lines within his 
mind. He wished he would speak and question him ; but 
the last bill was examined and laid aside before a word 
was uttered. 

" You should file these in the usual place," said Mr. 
Wallwood in an intensely quiet voice. 

And Arthur, as perforce he must, turned from the 
window. 

Already he had tasted horror, but this was the moment 
of his life when he felt that emotion seize him by the 
throat and hair and overwhelm him. He found that his 
father leaned over the table to gaze at him with a lode he 
had never before encountered nor could have brought his 
imagination to picture. The usually expressionless face 
was cold and grey, yet exhibited some deep, untold feel- 
ing, while the eyes fastened upon him and probed to the 
core of his being; under their significant steadiness, 
Arthur's jaw dropped and his cheeks fell away into a 
trembling, quivering motion. He shrank from his place 
at the window, moving backwards, and that softly, half 
unconsciously, staring the while into his father's eyes. 
Mr. Wallwood slowly rose and, as Arthur retreated, fol- 
lowed. And so the pair came to the door. Arthur's arms 
had risen gently, as though to defend himself; by the 
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time he had reached the door he had brought one of them 
across his face. Still Mr. Wallwood did not speak. Why 
speak when the tell-tale silence said everything? Speech 
happened only when he had his fingers on the handle and 
was turning it for his son. 

" Here are the bills," said he in a quiet, ordinary voice ; 
" be sure you do not forget to file them." 

And he thrust them into Arthur's hand. At that 
Arthur relinquished his backward movement; he turned,, 
caught at the bills, and ran from the room. When he 
heard the door close behind him, he reeled as one does 
who might swoon, but recovered himself and walked for- 
ward quickly, not knowing where he went nor how he 
went, until the little breeze of the twilight hour blowing 
through his hair told him that he was out in the garden. 
He wandered on to the furthest bounds of the garden, to 
the least frequented spot, and there sat down on a rough 
seat, the bills still clasped in his unconscious hand, and 
stared at the small grasses of the lawn with unseeing 
eyes. 

"He knows!" said he, in a low voice of extreme 
horror. " He knows! I shall have to live under his 
eyes, knowing that he knows." 

He rose and paced up and down in the gathering dark- 
ness, trod up and down, and up and down, for an hour. 
A gleam left by the sun streaked the horizon with a dull, 
lurid light beneath the gathering gloom ; stars were out 
and a new moon hung its crescent in the sky. It was a 
beautiful evening, but Arthur could see nothing of it, the 
black scare and shock in his heart locked him. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Martin returned home in agitation from his enforced 
interview with Arthur, being brought by it to a mood 
when a man feels that something must be done and a 
blow struck for the Lord. 

But who was "the Lord" for Martin? What one- 
eyed peep did he aggrandise into the All-reaching Truth? 

He was sincere, but virtue itself is tool to the intellect, 
and his sincerity was no better than a sword in the hand of 
an antiquated Puritanism. The excesses of the Puritans 
were, indeed, his measure of steadfastness ; only the limit 
in things kept him from endeavouring to rehearse 
attitudes and speeches of bygone manners and to lash 
his spirit with the furies of the past. What the fathers 
and heroes of Puritanism had won, remained for Martin 
as " The Way " ; there was no gate beyond nor any path 
around, above, where God might march. He would have 
regarded it as simply the triumph of final and absolute 
Truth, if he could have planted the Nonconformist Con- 
science — which he was apt to shake as a challenge in 
face of the world — upon the summit of the remote and 
secret heights, have bound under its standard the mani- 
fold mystery, the unplumbed, complex variety of the Uni- 
verse, and have made of it an Established Infallible 
Church and the measure of "the Essential Form of 
Good." 

It was curious that the plain reading of history brought 
no other lesson than this of his choice and prejudice, that 
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he skipped the meaning in many lines ; for him Puritanism 
alone was the side of valour and spiritual martyrdom; 
the other side, though it died at the stake with faith and 
resignation on its lips, was ever the side of falseness and 
idolatry — abhorred of God. The physical sun might 
shine alike on the Just and the Unjust; the Face of the 
Father in Heaven shone only in broad and entire approval 
upon the English Nonconformist. 

Had Martin been taxed on the point, he would have 
denied that the case with him was as described, he would 
have instantly laid claim to higher intellectual sanity; 
nevertheless, such was his constant mental attitude, the 
inward conduct of his mind. He regarded himself as one 
called of God to tell the truth " in love " (where he could 
manage it) to his fellows, and where he could not manage 
it " in love," to insist upon it with all the circumstance 
of political aggression and rebellion. 

His knowledge and sympathy with human nature was 
of something the same scope as his spiritual view of this 
wide-netting and mysterious Universe; he had no sapi- 
ence, no power of interpretation, nor an ear adjusted to 
the faint, sweet notes that tremble through the seeming 
dissonance; he lived and moved and had his being in a 
little valiant fuss within a macadamised chamber of the 
mind, stored with opinions and presided over by a spec- 
tral chapel-deacon. Therein he sought for samples, nor 
went outside to explore God's wide Universe — which 
included, after all, the sinner Arthur. 

Upon returning home, he must accordingly retire to 
probe the matter in his approved way and so determine 
his course. 

" Mother/' said he in a subdued voice, " I am going to 
my room. I desire not to be disturbed." 
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Mrs. Pottage construed the request in her own fashion. 
She had lived for many years in close association with an 
inconspicuous and saintly soul, and to her it was within 
the common order of things that the men of her house- 
hold should wrestle in prayer alone in chambers and 
come forth purified. Mrs. Pottage was a thin little 
woman of no figure clothed in garments of some antiquity, 
and passing through existence with bent shoulders, a 
small, hurried step, and hands of service. Night by night 
she lay down, and morning by morning woke up to self- 
less thoughts, meekly ministering to the mysterious spirit- 
ual life she yearned after (but, in effect, had not time to 
share), by devices in the culinary way. To-night, when 
Martin declared his wish for loneliness, she accepted the 
request according to experience, and hurried to the 
kitchen to prepare something tasty and unexpected for 
supper. Then she returned to her husband. 

"The thought of the charge he may be called to is 
working in his mind," said she. 

" That will be so. Yes, that is certain to be so," said 
the Rev. Isaac Pottage. 

" I feel as a Hannah amongst women. Who am I that 
I should have borne one like him ? " 

" Let us pray that a fitting task may be given," said 
the father ; " one not too great, lest it break him." 

But Martin was one who ever called to Heaven for the 
great thing. 

Having retired to his room, he paced up and down, 
laying about for something wherewith to test and par- 
ticularise the untoward event, and presently arrived at 
the conclusion that he was brought into a parlous state 
and to be hand and glove with a sinner hardened against 
counsel. 
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" I have touched pitch/' he cried, " and am defiled." 

His policy, he felt, must be root and branch. He had 
prayed in the past to be tested ; it was his spiritual mania 
to be on the outlook for tests ; the very valiancy and sin- 
cerity of his mind led him into an attitude. Moreover, 
his heart ached and where pain traced the way, there it 
was his curious maxim that the true light lay. His heart 
ached because the whilom entanglement of Skilbank 
amidst his high spiritual dreams, began to appear as one 
of the cruellest delusions ever permitted to visit a man. 
Even the radiant image of Susan and her purity were 
clouded by Arthur's proceedings. In his offence at 
Arthur, he was disposed to quarrel — religiously — with 
his love-dream. It might be that the creature had usurped 
the place of the Creator ? This was a perilous phrase to 
a mind of Martin's calibre and hooked him instantly. 
Now, indeed, he dangled at the end of a vision of spiri- 
tual achievement. It might be that he was called upon to 
uproot his heart's desire ; it might be that the sweet face 
of Susan was but the mask of the tempter, and that he 
as a minister must resist his feeling and prevent his 
heart. 

At that he buried a keen, pugnacious nose in the cover- 
let, kneeling by the bedside, and made enquiry in the pro- 
vincial chamber of his mind. Could it possibly be right 
for one " called and chosen," as he felt himself to be, to 
mar his sphere of usefulness by an alliance in the future 
with the sister of an Arthur Wallwood ? Was it not clearly 
possible that he ought to range Susan in the list of things 
forbidden to the higher conscience, and belonging to a 
world he was in and not of ? 

But Martin had the privilege of a man, which is to be 
better than his creed. He, with others, lay within the 
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hand of the mighty universal life and felt the flow of the 
blessed universality within him. He began to think of 
Susan and to yearn after her ; she had the best of his 
love and his nature; the thought of her came very ten- 
derly upon him. He could not rid himself — not even 
now, with his nose in the coverlet, while he probed and 
stirred about in his conscience — he could not rid himself 
of the conviction that Susan was of all women desirable 
and something higher than himself ; whatever she did was 
sweet, true, and perfect; she stood for him as a saint 
of God. And the desire of his heart went out to- 
wards her, all the restless, militant intermeddling was 
cleansed away by the strong, sane emotion that over- 
came him. His thoughts turned to poems and beauti- 
ful things; he began to speak in poems without know- 
ing it. 

" ' O my dove that art in the clefts of the rock, let me 
see thy countenance, let me hear thy voice ! ' " 

Susan in a vision walked through his mind — her ways, 
her little tricks of manner were manifest, the fall of her 
lids over her eyes, the fashion of her curling hair and the 
rose-blush of her cheek. Then was he ready to sing the 
praises of God and to hear the music that thrills from 
the throats of birds on the trees, and swells with the tide 
and moves with the spheres. 

But it might be he must surrender Susan! 

Sacrifice, the attitude of it, was the last grace to 
Martin. There once more was he out of the depths and 
fast in the macadamised chamber searching and sorting. 
It was the very ecstacy of his love and devotion to Susan 
that made his puritanic ardour flame high in renunciation. 
It might be that he would be called upon, out of 
staunchness to his ministry, to sever himself from her; 
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and he savoured the pain, even as it forced tears of 
anguish from his eyes. 

" This, too, can I do for Thee, O Lord ! " he cried. 

At a late hour Martin descended and was persuaded 
by his mother to taste the dainty she had kept hot in the 
kitchen. His mien was quiet and subdued; the eyes of 
his parents hung on him in solicitude. 

The next day he came face to face with the reality of 
his problem : that is, he met Susan. 

After a morning devoted to study, he went for a walk, 
and on his way back passed the Follifoot Cottages. 

These cottages were an isolated row lying by the road- 
side, severely plain in structure, and having small flag- 
laid yards instead of gardens in the front If virtue 
flourished at Follifoot Cottages it must be of the harsh 
type; a passion for scrubbing might be induced, but 
scarcely amiability or the pleasing qualities. Soapsuds 
and wet brooms and loud-voiced energy pervaded the 
place, so that the foot-passenger would hurry by over the 
black cinder-path — which instincts purely utilitarian had 
spread before the cottages, and disorder continually re- 
newed — in a kind of nervous qualm against the momen- 
tary invasion of so lack-lustre a life upon him. As a 
matter of fact, virtue, even of the sterner kind, was by 
no means rooted in Follifoot Cottages; the place had 
acquired a reputation for nourishing weedy vices. 

Of late years this reputation — a vague reprehension it 
had been — rose to a disapproval more pronounced. A 
stranger had taken an empty cottage and settled in the 
place. She was a prim-looking personage calling herself 
a widow; her manner was cringing and apologetic; if 
respectability addressed her she would look sideways at 
the ground and wipe an apology from her lips with a 
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soiled apron. She supported herself and child by factory 
labour and slopped about in the cottage in between. The 
child played by the roadside, exhibiting above a grimy 
pinafore a face tinted like the rose and a pair of flashing 
dark eyes. It was this beauty in the child which caused 
the mother to thrust her away if strangers passed, for 
she had the instinct that beauty so remarkable called 
forth, in plain people beyond her reach of respectability, 
associations that were not reputable. Peggy was, indeed, 
sadly out of the Pennybridge pattern, and could not but 
be esteemed an irregularity. When she grew up she 
declined, for the best of reasons, to be thrust any more 
into corners, but decked her beauty and exhibited it at 
the window in the upper story. But the face which she 
had thought her fortune carried her to her fall. She had 
always been defiant, farouche, self-confident, and with an 
obstinate aversion to Sunday schooling; and the conse- 
quences were such that the pious might have been tempted 
to enshrine them in a tract, had prudery allowed them to 
touch the case. 

Martin hated Follifoot Cottages. He was aesthetically 
sensitive, and shrank from the thought of the bit of 
black-cindered ugliness and demoralisation which he must 
pass on his way home. Worse than the crunching under- 
foot of black cinders, worse than the smell of soapsuds 
and the swish of brooms, was the chance that he might 
encounter the challenge of Peggy's eyes. 

So, on nearing the cottages, he passed by to the other 
side with lowered lids. Better the black cinders than 
Peggy's face ! Yet it happened that, being well in front 
of the window she was wont to occupy, a laugh, low and 
tender and rippling, floated out of it and snatched at his 
heart, so that he instantly looked up. One flashing glance 
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was all he gave, but it sufficed. Peggy's face, to be sure, 
was at the window, whiter than he had seen it, and laid 
languidly against the pillows of her chair. Opposite was 
the face of the one woman in the world for him, the pro- 
file of her whom he most esteemed for scrupulous delicacy 
and purity. The laugh which had caught at his heart was 
indeed Susan's; it was still changing her lips when he 
looked. Incredible as a nightmare it might be, but she 
it was who sat opposite to, Peggy, bending her head to 
something that lay on her knee, and — laughing ! 

In an instant Martin's heart was thrown into wild 
distress and tumult, and he hurried on, thankful that 
neither girl had perceived him. For why did she laugh? 
As his short, quick steps beat the offending scene from 
him, he asked the question again and again. That she 
was there at all hurt him indescribably; but if the visit 
must be paid, should it not have been accompanied by 
every circumstance of gravity? Was not a laugh at the 
babe on her knee out of place ? Martin, as has been said, 
had no skill in the interpretation of conduct, but always 
measured it by patterns. His suffering was very great 
and undivided; for it leapt to his mind that his Susan 
was infected by the loose principles of her brother and 
departed in spirit from that rigid demeanour which he 
held to be the only pose for virtue. So sharp and un- 
affected was his pain, that he could not endure the high- 
way, but took to lonely covert, as wounded creatures do. 

Nearby was a gate opening to an unfrequented field- 
path, and he turned into it, passing on through the fields, 
until he came to a stile that led to a lane pleasantly shad- 
owed by trees on either side. That brought him the sense 
of shelter he needed, and he leaned against the stile and 
fell into an engrossing depth of thought, remaining so 
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lost in contemplation that his ears failed to catch even 
near sounds, and an approaching footfall did not disturb 
him until the step paused and his reverie was broken by 
Susan's voice. 

" You too are enjoying this lovely day ? " said she. 

Martin came forward, his heart beating to suffocation. 

" One's enjoyment of even a fine autumn afternoon 
depends on many things/' said he. 

" Something sad has happened? If that is the case, I 
am sorry," said Susan with her ready sympathy. 

" I have just come by Follifoot Cottages," he replied. 

He spoke gravely, his eyes resting upon hers with a 
very searching look. 

"Why!" cried she, surprised; "I come from there 
now. I have been visiting there." 

No flush rose to her brow, but she returned his search- 
ing gaze with a slightly enquiring look. And Martin's 
eyes fell to his boots. 

" I saw you," said he briefly. 

There was a moment's pause, occasioned by what con- 
sideration he could not guess. 

" I was sitting by the window with Peggy," she replied 
in the same natural, cheerful tone ; " if you passed you 
would see us, of course. We did not see you." 

" Miss Susan, may I walk with you a little way? " 

Again he glanced with serious scrutiny at her face ; he 
meant in the moment to be her minister, but not her lover. 
Probably Susan did not discriminate. 

" Assuredly," she answered, with the smile of one too 
guileless to hide her pleasure. 

And so, down the lane, they began to saunter side by 
side. 

" Will it seem an intrusion if I ask whether your father 
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and mother are aware that you visit this particular cot- 
tage?" asked Martin, after a pause. 

" No," said Susan, in a slightly wondering voice, " I 
don't think I have mentioned it. I have no special plan 
about my visits to the poor. I go just where I fancy I 
might be able to be of use." 

Martin was not quite ready with his next move, so said 
nothing. 

" I'm afraid," she added, after a little reflection, " that 
I haven't much wisdom and that it is little I can do." 

Martin was ready to lend her his wisdom, but at the 
moment that was difficult to summon. To lecture the 
woman one is in love with is a perilous undertaking; he 
was thrilled and mastered by the sound of her voice com- 
ing to him amidst the music of moving leaves and the 
outdoor peace. 

" You see, Mr. Martin," she went on, with a smile of 
most engaging mirth, " I have so little wisdom and ex- 
perience that I have been obliged to put aside the idea of 
doing any real work. It was kind of your father to place 
me at the head of the Club, but I doubt if I ought to be 
there. As far as work goes, I think I am best fitted to 
be a trifler. However, it is useful to fill the gaps left by 
other workers. And — and — no one visits poor Peggy." 

Her voice at the end was soft with pity : the softness 
followed upon her gracious mirth with inexpressible 
charm. Martin could hit on no reply; he dared not 
assent; he could not dissent. His didactic mood was 
silenced by so simple a spirit of service and charity. 
Moreover, the minister was in terrible peril from the 
man. He could not turn away his eyes from an inter- 
ested perusal of her changing, youthful face. 

Susan did not seem to miss his reply. She was lookiflg 
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along the road under the meeting arches of the yellowing 
trees, absorbed in her own thoughts, and Martin was ask- 
ing himself whether she was loveliest when her counte- 
nance danced with mirth, or when this soft seriousness 
enfolded it. 

("O my dove that art in the clefts of the rocks!" 
sighed his heart of a man.) 

" I have felt so sorry for Peggy," Susan presently 
went on in a rich contralto of feeling; " I wish she had 
not been left out of everything. When people are left 
alone and no one holds out a friendly hand, they are apt 
to defy those who ignore them. / should, I know ! " 

A spark from the blue eye flashed at Martin, and that 
would have been for his undoing but that he was looking 
at the ground with a frown. 

" P e £gy fcft herself out of things," said Martin ; " she 
has never attended the Sunday School." 

" But she did not like it ! One has to make things a 
little tempting for some girls." 

" But, Miss Susan ! " cried Martin, the minister at last 
fairly fluttering to arms within. " I do not understand 
this note of yours. I trust — assuredly I may be certain — 
that you strove this afternoon to bring the girl to a sense 
of sin and disgrace? " 

" Indeed, no ! " cried Susan indignantly. " I was think- 
ing of something else. The sense of sin and disgrace 
would probably be there — since we live in a Christian 
country. / went on purpose to make her feel that I had 
friendship to offer. I went to comfort her. She has been 
hardly dealt with." 

"This is a new note, Miss Susan; a new note, in- 
deed!" 

Susan sighed. 
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" Life is often hard on poor women," said she in a low 
breath. "And besides," she added, having walked in 
silence for a few yards, "there is justice. Every one 
turns his back on the one transgressor. The burden of 
punishment falls on the weak. I would help the weak. I 
think in this I would take leave to be an exception." 

It was a beautiful irregularity ; the very leaves whis- 
pered that to Martin. He tried to walk by her side in 
all the disapproving prudery of a man and a minister; 
but there are influences that disperse our admired poses 
in despite of ourselves. He had a sense which could not 
be quietened that Susan somehow was touching wide 
issues with innocent fingers of charity. Streams of mean- 
ing from the universality in things seemed to be flowing 
over his head. That kept him silent and perplexed. Her 
next words brought the colour in a rush from his 
heart. 

" Added to all these reasons, which I hope would have 
guided me in any instance, which I truly think would so 
have guided me," said she in a firm, clear voice, " I had 
a very special one in Peggy's case." 

Then she knew! How much did she know? Martin 
turned his head sharply. A shadow lay upon the girl's 
face — a quiet gravity that ennobled it. He seemed to 
know that she stooped and lifted a share of the burden 
of responsibility and carried it for another. The oddest 
feeling of peace and relief came over him; the sense of 
flux in the Universe, which had beset him ever since he 
received Arthur's unwelcome confessions, was stayed; 
he felt secure simply because he learned that this girl 
had a hand and a word in the matter. He found her face 
in the moment beautiful exceedingly, touched, it may be, 
by a little sadness, but not tortured ; it was the moderation 
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in it that subdued him, the serenity and strength that 
could carry unpleasant knowledge. The memory of her 
laugh returned as something sane and tonic and full of 
gentle, healing beauty. 

" I am sure/' faltered he in inadequate words, 
"that Peggy can only profit from such friendship as 
yours." 

His tone enriched the paltry speech, and, in speaking 
it, his step lingered, and Susan, turning her face towards 
him, stopped too. 

11 And I from Peggy's," said she, her blue eyes resting 
on him with a full, grave look. 

And at that a wonderful thing happened to Martin. 
He seemed to himself to be carried away on a sudden to 
a new place — to one far removed from the sealed cham- 
ber guarded by the chapel deacon ; he seemed to be stand- 
ing on the verge of all things, with winds of emotion 
rushing through his heart. Two clear ideas floated for- 
ward upon this unwonted tumult and clothed themselves 
in the thin, brief vesture of thoughts : the one that she 
was beautiful, good, and wise beyond women; the other 
that he was but a sorry fellow, a prig, whose only merit 
was to love her. It was a flash of insight, a momentary 
intoxication and elevation of intellect, as though the 
Spirit of the Lord was upon him, or as if he had tasted 
the ambrosia of the gods. In the wholeness of this admi- 
rable emotion he began to speak, speaking rapidly in fool- 
ish, simple words, and hearing himself speak as though 
a strange music sounded in the air about him and quite 
beyond his control. 

" Susan ! " cried he. " It is you who are right and I 
who am wrong. Wrong, and I fear absurd. But I am 
not absurd in the depths of me nor wrong there either, if 
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you could see. For I have wit enough to admire you and 
to think " 

Susan gave a quick step back and made a sharp move- 
ment with her hand. Martin vaguely recognised it as 
a warning. But the Spirit of the Lord still bore him on, 
or the ambrosia of the gods still urged him, or the uni- 
versality in things swept and toppled his small indi- 
viduality over and over in great delicious waves. At 
any rate, the music in his heart went on in rushing 
words. 

" — to think that you are the most beautiful, the dearest 
woman in the world, and that I would give all else in 
the world if I might win you. Dear Susan ! Beautiful 
Susan I You cannot tell how great my love is. You can- 
not tell how beautiful you seem to me. If you would 
love me back, Susan, why! I think " 

" Stop ! " 

Her voice was a wailing cry; her gesture imperative; 
but it was chiefly a sudden apprehension of her altered 
face that cut short his words and subdued the tumult he 
was in. She stood withdrawn to a little distance and was 
looking at him with curious pain in her eyes ; behind the 
pain lay a tender, lenient something, a sad, reluctant 
grief. 

" I am so sorry that you have spoken these words," 
said she. " Let us forget them ! On both sides, let us 
forget ! Do not make a friendship that I value impossible. 
For I value your friendship so much — so much ! Let us 
forget this afternoon and meet again in a little time as 
though nothing of this sort had happened. Good-bye I 
Good-bye ! " 

And she turned and walked away so rapidly and with 
an air so final, that Martin felt unable to move, but stood 
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rooted to the ground, gazing after her in a pain that was 
very sharp, and in utter bewilderment and confusion of 
mind. The exact state of the case, the precise nature of 
the occurrence, he was unable to sum up; the Universe, 
it appeared, had turned a somersault, and things which 
had been at the top were now at the bottom* 



CHAPTER XVII 

When men are flouted by Love, they fall back on 
their careers. And Martin's was that of an Independent 
Minister. 

The immediate effect of Susan's rejection — he counted 
it to be such, though she had not permitted him to round 
his proposal to a finish — was that he redoubled his ear- 
nestness in sectarianism. 

Pennybridge, for the moment, was not exhilarating; 
but he had no spiteful vices and took the drubbing of 
Fate in a manful spirit. No more hesitation or question- 
ing as to his love remained in his mind ; the wild words 
of his avowal appeared the best wisdom he had ever 
spoken ; she was to be won, not repudiated. 

There was, however, a present end of those shreds and 
straws of intercourse on which his love had fed ; he did 
not see her, save in chapel, where her grave, sweet face, 
in the prominent square pew of the Wallwoods, would 
draw his eyes too often and lend to religion a thrill beyond 
its wont. Susan's eyes were not, however, to be de- 
liriously encountered, she had drilled them to attention 
to her prayers or the pulpit, and this circumstance piqued 
and provoked him ; the flicker of her lashes his way would 
have seemed pardonable. It never came. Now, indeed, 
he was in the mood of the lover — the hunter after the rare, 
sweet quarry of his desires. 

He was full of surmises as to the meaning of her re- 
fusal, rejecting scornfully the idea that he was not be- 

14a 
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loved. His imagination leapt from reason to reason — 
well ! he was a small man and at present of no reputation ; 
it was meet that, as Jacob must, he should prove himself. 
A man cannot add a cubit to his stature — the same em- 
bargo is not laid on achievement. He would achieve ! He 
would achieve! One day he would stand before Susan 
in his might The face of Susan was as an enchanting 
book, written in an unmastered language, but from which 
inspirations went out that touched the mainsprings of 
the will. 

Yet he had his moments; he won some small change 
from the slow-revolving weeks. On occasion, if his 
eyes, wandering at service, rested too long, too hungrily, 
upon her face, he could but notice a lovely transient flush 
deepening the colour of her cheek. Whereat a Httle joy 
bell rang out in his downcast heart. 

When the leaves had fallen and the days were short, 
a charge was found for Martin. It was that sermon of 
his — " Cut it down. Why cumber eth it the ground f " — 
which won it for him. The core of Independency is the 
uncompromising spirit, and this responded to the hard 
thrumming of Martin's discourse. He was amazed at his 
good fortune, for he found himself selected as assistant 
to a leading pastor in Nonconformity. It was, in effect, a 
curacy to which he was called — one attached to a well- 
attended chapel in a town not far from a great city of the 
North. Socially he would step into a wider, more in- 
formed circle than Pennybridge as yet contained ; and he 
was quick to recognise his chance. Should he acquit him- 
self well, the next step would be higher. 

His departure would be at the turn of the year ; but be- 
fore that date arrived something of consequence hap- 
pened. 
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One evening, about a fortnight before Christmas, Mar- 
tin, his father and mother, sat together in the room dig- 
nified by Mrs. Pottage as the " drawing-room." 

Much ingenuity had been expended in setting out in 
this room their slender possessions to advantage, the best 
objects being so arranged as to lead the eye to the single 
article of value owned by the Pottage circle. This was a 
Roman bust of a personage unknown, but a genuine an- 
tique, which had come into the family through a lucky 
purchase at a sale. The minister, in whose heart were 
hidden some unsuspected whimsies, treasured the bust 
because of the classical aspect it lent to the room. This 
relish for things classical was the reflection of an un- 
fulfilled dream; the classical constituted to him a realm 
of the desired, but unattained, and about this realm 
wandered his wistful regrets. Latin and Greek had not 
been included in his education; to him the schoolboy 
heartlessly gabbling his Horace, was a wonder to sigh at. 

Once he had paid a visit to Cambridge, and the memory 
enriched him. For him the University was a place of 
stately music, of dim and soothing colour, of learning and 
religion, and moving association. Very reverently he had 
wandered about the old walls and carved stones of the 
Kingdom of Knowledge, and in its streets had recklessly 
expended his treasure in the purchase of a second-hand 
set of Latin authors, neatly bound in good, plain, supple 
leather. That was long ago ; but even to-day he could not 
construe a word of the books, not having the gift of ac- 
quirement. The classics were arranged on the top shelf 
of the low bookcase; above was a small cabinet of oak, 
purchased in the liberal expansiveness of the same visit ; 
above this was the Roman bust on a bracket. Undeniably 
the effect was soothing and refined. 
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Mr. Pottage's chair was placed on that side the hearth 
from which he could see the bust and the classics ; often, 
in the silent spaces of the evening, his paper or book 
would drop to his knee and his eyes wander to them. It 
was this unsuspected yearning which had lent sharpness to 
the disappointment when Martin failed to win the schol- 
arship that should have carried him to the University. 

On this particular evening both father and son were at 
the studies of their choice. Mr. Pottage had a translation 
of the Republic in his hand ; the page was open at Book 
IV., and he was full in the midway current of his dreams. 
He had but finished perusing a famous passage, and had 
closed his eyes to reflect upon it. 

" ' When he has reduced the many elements of his na- 
ture to a real unity, as a temperate and duly harmonised 
man/ " repeated Mr. Pottage quietly within his mind. 

And it seemed to him that, in the very repetition of the 
words, an atmosphere of unparallelled beauty and calm 
fell on him. 

Martin, on the other hand, was perusing The Saxon 
Monthly (a publication devoted to the dissemination of 
sectarian feud), and lashing his militant spirit by high- 
voiced admonitions. 

The divergent streams of thought in the minds of 
father and son were broken by the sound of a weak, 
uncertain ring at the front door. Mr. Pottage and Martin 
looked to Mrs. Pottage for a lead. 

Mrs. Pottage put her hand to her head and regretfully 
ascertained that it was surmounted by a cap which was 
eminently in a fashion all her own, and not by the elegant 
thing in mauve with a crystal ornament, which had been 
her best for three years, and which she believed suited 
her. 
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"Who will that be now?" said Mr. Pottage, seeing 
that his wife did not help him. 

They listened with faces turned to the door, until Mary 
Ann arrived with information. 

" Some one to see you, sir, in the dining-room," said 
she. 

Mr. Pottage went out, Mrs. Pottage resumed her work* 
and Martin his paper. In less than five minutes, however, 
Mr. Pottage returned. 

" I beg that you will come here a moment, Martin, 
and give me your assistance," said he. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

When Martin entered the dining-room in company 
with his father, he saw in the dim light a man obviously 
of lowly calling who, although dressed in his best clothes 
and having some signs about him of the careful attention 
of a good wife, was travel-stained and dusty. His face 
was pale and his eyes gleamed with excitement. Mr. 
Pottage had summoned his son because of this, and be- 
cause his visitor, as one whose mind bursts with great 
subjects, showed a disposition to harangue. But his 
efforts to speak suggested that he dealt with a tongue 
not natural to him; every sentence, though smacking of 
inward eloquence, halted in the execution. 

" I think you are Welsh," said Martin with inspiration. 

"lama Welshman, sir, and of the Methodist persua- 
sion. 

" We ourselves are Independents, and hold our breth- 
ren, the Methodists, in attachment and respect," said Mr. 
Pottage. 

" I was directed to your house, sir. I come from 
the coast of Wales to ask your opinion on a point of 
faith," said the little man with a fiery and menacing 
air. 

" You claim my opinion with assault and battery," said 
Mr. Pottage with a smile. " Will you not give me your 
name ? " 

" John Hughes, sir." 

"And what may be your calling ?* 
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The question Was innocently put, but excited the 
stranger to a pitch. 

" There it is ! " cried he, aloud. " I'm a shoemaker by 
trade. Indeed, it is boots and shoes I make. I ask you, 
reverend sir, should not a man practise his trade to the 
Glory of God?" 

" Why ! Yes, John Hughes/' said Mr. Pottage serenely. 

But John would have nothing of serenity; his object 
was clearly to pin the minister to an admission, and then 
lay him flat with some bolt reserved in the background. 

" I put it to you, to your conscience, to answer me fair 
and straight. Should not a man that has tasted the Lord's 
goodness, practise his trade to the Glory of God ? " he re- 
iterated. 

" Well, yes, my good man; so I said before," answered 
Mr. Pottage soothingly. " But would it not be reasonable 
to unfold the occasion of your visit more clearly? " 

The voice, the ministerial phrasing, touched something 
in the memory of John ; his fiery air changed to one of 
tragical sorrow, and his gesticulating hands dropped to 
his sides. 

" I've been a brand plucked from the burning, and now 
once more I'm in the pit!" cried he, raising a pair of 
mournful eyes to a point in the ceiling beyond the heads 
of the two Pottages. 

" Try and explain more fully. You say you have 
travelled some distance in order to see me ? " 

" Indeed I have, sir." 

" How did you learn my name? " 

" I saw your name, sir, in connection with a sermon in 
the Methodist paper last June." 

"A sermon of mine I" exclaimed Mr. Pottage, who 
never had a discourse of his reported in his life. 
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"'Cut it dawn. Why cumber eth it the ground?'" 
quoted the man in a melodious voice, while his eyes 
gleamed reproachfully at the minister. 

" That would be my sermon, father," said Martin. 

" Of course I of course ! " said Mr. Pottage with a glow 
of pride. " My son preached on that text." 

"You have travelled this distance to ask a question 
about it/ 9 said Martin, respect for the stranger springing 
in his breast. 

" Indeed I have, sir. How about the man who cut the 
cumberer down?" 

Fierceness renewed itself in his voice ; Martin flushed ; 
Mr. Pottage, whose gentle heart had shrunk from the 
application of that text to the murdered man from the 
beginning, felt pained. 

" A most unfortunate and sad occurrence," he be- 
gan. 

"I know about the murder, sir," interrupted John 
Hughes, his voice thrilling again with wrath, " my con- 
cern is with the murderer. Who was he?" 

" We cannot tell, for we do not know," answered Mr. 
Pottage. "Will you not impart your interest in this 
matter?" 

" My interest ? " cried the man in a burst of emotion. 
" It's my soul ! my salvation, that's at stake ! " 

And then, before Mr. Pottage could resolve his be- 
wilderment, he threw himself into an attitude, and in a 
voice wherein humility fought with pride, arrived at his 
explanation. 

" It was I made the boots ! " said he. 

" Father," whispered Martin faintly, " I begin to under- 
rtand." 

As for John Hughes, he was searching in his pocket, 
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from which he presently produced a crumpled halfpenny 
paper, having rough illustrations on one side. The Pot- 
tages, father and son, waited with grave faces ; they began 
to gather the import of this visit. The shoemaker, with 
trembling fingers, unfolded the sheet, whereon he pres- 
ently displayed a sketch of the sole of a labourer's boot, 
having a particular form of nailing on the heel. 

" That's my boot," said he. " I could tell it amongst a 
thousand! Indeed! I made that boot to the glory of 
God." 

Then he remembered the sunny morning on which he 
had sat on his shoemaker's bench and, with a fresh, 
cleansed heart, had worked with a will and praised the 
Lord as he did it; at that, his emotion got the better of 
him; he raised his two work-worn hands, covered his. face 
with them, and fairly wept. 

The Pottages, father and son, watched him in a dread- 
ful consternation and silence. 

" It was but last week," said John, when he had got the 
better of his sobs, "that I knew the boot I'd made to 
God's glory had shod the foot of a murderer. I was over 
in Walton on business, and passing a police-station I saw 
' Pennybridge murder ' on a bill outside, and a picture 
underneath. I knew of the Pennybridge murder in con- 
nection, sir, with your sermon " — he ducked his head at 
Martin — " and I went up to the bill, and first thing I saw 
was the sole of the boot I'd made and the pattern on the 
heels. Then I made enquiries in the town, and a man 
gave his paper to me. I read it through, and then I went 
to the public house and had a quart. I broke the pledge 
I'd taken, and thinking how far I was off down the devil's 
road, I got drunk to hide the thought, and so went home 
and beat my wife." 
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The whole raging trouble of the man swam in his eyes 
as he spoke. 

Mr. Pottage began to feel his way to the heart of this 
grief, and to perceive that the man's simple faith bid fair 
to wreck itself on a strangely complicated Providence. 
Martin, with an almost devouring eagerness, recognised 
that they were come upon the close track of the creature 
who had broken the peace of Skilbank. 

" Sit down, John Hughes/' said Mr. Pottage with an 
air of gentle authority, " I will have some discourse with 
you. Do I understand you to mean that you have passed 
through the experience of conversion?" 

" I was smitten with a sense of my sins, sir, and I 
looked for salvation and found it." 

" John Hughes," said Mr. Pottage, " the salvation you 
found will not allow you to escape it. Answer me this 
question — when and by whom were those boots bought? " 

" They were bought early in June. The boots — which, 
indeed, are elegant in the heels, having a pattern of dis- 
tinction and my own invention — I had set out on my 
counter a day or two. And one morning the sun shone 
in the doorway as I worked, and I was 'ware of a shadow 
darkening it. And then I saw a tall man leaning against 
the doorway." 

" Yes?" said Martin eagerly. "Can you describe 
him?" 

" Indeed, not very well, sir, the sun being to his back. 
He was dressed very shabby and carried a bag. He asked 
for a pair of strong nailed boots, and threw his eye on the 
pair on the counter. I did not like my customer." 

" You knew him? " cried Martin in excitement. 

" No. He was a stranger. He got into my shop side- 
ways, slouching from the shoulder. Very likely, indeed, 
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he might be a tourist, but he did not come as other tourists 
do, blowing their cheeks out and carrying their chests 
before them ; he had a hang-dog look, as the saying goes. 
But he took the boots and paid good money. And he put 
them in his bag." 

"What was the bag like?" 
A small shabby one, sir." 

Did you not get some sort of an idea of your cus- 
tomer's appearance?" pursued Martin, in the greatest 
eagerness. 

" Not so much. A big, heavy man, middle-aged and 
dark-haired, is all I can tell. His face being from the 
light and my eyes dazzled, indeed I could not see so ferry 
well." 

How, for example, do you know he was dark? " 
It was like a general impression — no ! stop a bit, sir 1 
I can see again the side of a very shabby coat that had 
once been good, and a sunburnt neck of coarse red skin, 
and the short, dark hair springing from it." 

" This man will have to make a deposition before the 
police," said Martin in a low, excited voice to his father. 

" That may be so," said the elder Pottage deliberately 
and gently, " but the deposition will keep. You remain 
for the night in Pennybridge, Mr. Hughes? Stay here 
then. I desire some discourse with you on spiritual 
things." 

The shoemaker's response to this invitation escaped 
Martin; his quick ear had caught and was occupied by 
another sound; he listened intently; he was on the alert 
for miracles and dramatic coincidence, and what he had 
heard was the lifting of the latch to the gate. Some one 
entered and came up the little patch with firm, ponderous 
tread; Martin felt he could not be mistaken; as in a 
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kaleidoscope the Providence of God turned and resolved 
the pattern to his gaze. The doorbell rang sharply and 
consequentially. 

" Father," whispered Martin in a tumult, " I am sure 
that is Mr. Wallwood himself ! " 

"That is well," returned Mr. Pottage mildly, "tell 
Mary Ann to show him in here. Sit down for a moment, 
Mr. Hughes." 

Martin left the room to give the required order, and 
returning, lit an extra jet of gas; his heart beat thickly, 
he scarcely knew why. Mr. Pottage gazed reflectively 
at the carpet; John Hughes folded his arms and sat in 
moody silence. Then the door opened, and Mr. Wall- 
wood stepped into the room and stood for a moment on 
the threshold, his plentiful silver hair shining in the gas- 
light, his handsome figure upright as a soldier's. 

To the eye of a stranger, Mr. Wallwood's countenance, 
the short whiskers and moustache gagging the mouth, 
would have carried the impression of a calm, expression- 
less mask; to those better acquainted with him his face 
had suffered slight, yet definite change. The shadow of 
weariness lay on his brow, a diminution of a self-com- 
placency too confident and abundant might have been in- 
ferred by a discriminating eye; Mr. Pottage, whose in- 
tuitions were of the heart, perceived that he suffered 
and hid the suffering — the blow of the axe against this 
mighty tree of a man, had wounded, though it could not 
shake him. The thought, swift as light, illumined the 
minister's mind as he rose to greet his guest ; one did not 
offer sympathy to a nature as proud and self-sufficient 
as Joshua's Wallwood's, but one could infuse a degree 
more of deferential respect into the manner, and this Mr. 
Pottage accomplished. 
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" You have come at an opportune moment, Mr. Wall- 
wood/' said he. 

" We have news " began Martin. 

The faint flash of Mr. Wallwood's eyes deeply re- 
treated under the brows, showed that he understood ; he 
came briskly forward into the room and stood with his 
hands resting on the table, as he slightly leaned over it in 
scrutiny of the shoemaker, who sat in a somewhat retired 



corner. 



Come forward, Mr. Hughes, and repeat your story, 
if you please, to this gentleman." 

John Hughes came to the other side of the table and, 
looking Mr. Wallwood earnestly in the face, retold his 
tale, but did this in a simpler and less emotional manner, 
something in the strong personality before him compelling 
him to prose and the barest facts. 

" You did well to come forward," said Mr. Wallwood 
when he had finished ; " your information is of the highest 
value. You have been to expense over this matter? " 
I travelled from Wales, sir." 

I shall see that you do not lose. I am the brother of 
the murdered' man. You stay in Pennybridge to-night? " 

" As my guest," put in Mr. Pottage. 

" Thank you, Mr. Pottage. I am under an obligation 
to you," said Mr. Wallwood. Then he paused and seemed 
to reflect. " I myself," he added slowly, " will call at the 
police-station on my way home, and acquaint the police 
with this man's presence at your house." 

And he moved to the door. 

" But you had matter of your own, Mr. Wallwood ! " 
cried the minister. " You have not imparted your errand. 
Won't you sit down and have some talk with me? Mr. 
Hughes will, no doubt, be glad of supper meanwhile." 
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" True/' said Mr. Wallwood, " I had my own errand, 
but your important news drove it from my mind. It can 
wait. Or rather " — he turned back and spoke in a slightly 
raised voice, and with an infusion of irritation in his 
manner — " I will despatch my business briefly. ,, 

He seemed to draw himself up, if that was possible to 
one as unbendingly sensible of the dignity of bearing, 
and his words were chipped cold from his tongue. 

" I have received a petition signed by some of the lead- 
ing members of your congregation. They appear to be 
discontented with the size and condition of our—of my 
chapel, Mr. Pottage. Will you carry my reply to them, 
if you please ? As trustee of the chapel, I decline either to 
rebuild or to alter it. That is my answer. The minister 
and the congregation have their remedy — they can leave 
the chapel and go elsewhere if they wish." 

"Mr. Wallwood!" cried gentle Mr. Pottage, in the 
deepest consternation, " nothing is further from my mind. 
I beg you to receive my assurance that I was unaware of 
this ill-timed petition ! " 

"Thank you, Mr. Pottage," returned Mr. Wallwood 
heartily ; " it certainly was ill-timed." 

He shook hands with the minister, nodded to Martin, 
and turned away. Martin followed their honoured guest 
respectfully down the passage and opened the door for 
him. But he did not speak; a great dejection had fallen 
as a cold douche upon his excitable spirits. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Martin's depression deepened during the ensuing 
forty-eight hours. The source of it was twofold. In the 
first place, his father's dealing with the spiritual difficulty 
of John Hughes was not to his mind. He had great rever- 
ence and tenderness of feeling for his father, but secretly 
judged him to be lacking in an enlightenment that was 
happily his own. And he was anxious to justify his own 
sermon. 

His father, however, seemed to forget the sermon. He 
humbled himself before the Lord. 

" The net of the Lord is very wide, John Hughes," he 
said. " He gathers in His treasure where we should not 
seek it." 

He seemed to acknowledge the dark hour of John 
Hughes to be a dark hour; the utmost encouragement 
he gave was a hint that the sharp trial of faith must be 
met by added faith. 

The ways of the Lord are not our ways," he said. 

We do not know the meaning of the Way, but are coun- 
selled to abide in it. The Way is the Lord. And the Lord 
has need of us, John Hughes, and of our response. Do not 
fear but that He noted and accepted the offering of your 
praise. Would you rather the Lord took it in your way 
or His own?" 

" Nay, sir," said the shoemaker, " you shame me." 

And he remembered how he had gone home and beaten 
his wife. 
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" I am like one lost/' he said. 

In time Mr. Pottage, with his quiet discourse, his gentle 
pessimism and humble faith, brought the Welsh shoe- 
maker to his knees in the parlour. Martin knelt with 
them, frowning and critical, in a retired corner. Mrs. 
Pottage and Mary Ann listened awestruck behind the 
closed door, while John Hughes, of the poetic eyes, exer- 
cised a melodious voice in a strange and simple prayer. 

" Lord," cried he, " I made them boots with the elegant 
heels for Thee — for Thee. Wear 'em and walk in 'em, 
Lord, in Thy way, not in mine." 

After which he bade adieu to Mr. Pottage, and accom- 
panied Martin to the police station, where he made his 
deposition; and so went home comforted and kept the 
faith. And with this John Hughes, the maker of the 
boots, passes out of the story. 

The second occasion of Martin's depression was the 
attitude Mr. Wallwood assumed about the chapel. Mar- 
tin, with others, had nourished the hope that the shock 
of the murder would operate in a particular manner, and 
bring Mr. Wallwood to a conspicuous act of piety and 
propitiation. But Mr. Wallwood abashed these hopes 
by the exhibition of feelings quite opposed to them. He 
stood after the event unbroken, unyielding, self-sufficient 
as ever, seeming to tower above others as a gaunt pillar 
might do when the covering vegetation is torn away by a 
lightning stroke, and the starkness of its height and 
strength is discovered to the eye. 

As Martin pondered this fact, on his return from seeing 
John Hughes off from the station, he perceived the figure 
of Miss Marplot approaching. It was within his inclina- 
tion to fly, since he suspected her disastrous interference 
in the matter of the chapel, and disliked unutterably her 
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meddlesome mania. But Miss Marplot, in whose heart 
sentiment curiously commingled with bile, had forgiven 
him his late ill-temper and was ready to forgive him more. 

" I see from your aspect, dear Mr. Martin," cried she, 
extending a hand loosely gloved in white cotton, " that 
you have heard the deplorable news 1 " 

The colour of the genuine and irritable Martin rose at 
the vigour with which the estimable lady pressed his 
fingers. 

" What news ? " he responded. 

" The news that concerns us in Pennybridge so closely. 
Mr. Wallwood has refused our petition for a new chapel." 

" I knew nothing of the petition. Nor, which is of 
more importance, did my father," snapped he. 

" I was sure of your sympathy," cried Miss Marplot, 
turning to walk with him. " I desired to prepare a pleas- 
ing surprise for you." 

" I had an idea that you would have some connection 
with the affair," returned Martin in a tone as dry as alum. 

" Of course," said Miss Marplot, in pleased delusion. 
" But I secured the co-operation of others. I laid my 
plans wisely." 

" Of that I cannot judge, Miss Marplot, for I am not 
concerned in the matter. It appears, however, that my 
father regards the whole affair as ill-timed." 

" It has failed, if that will satisfy Mr. Pottage. But 
you, Mr. Martin " 

"I'm afraid I entirely agree with my father," inter- 
rupted Martin, driven by rage into something of misstate- 
ment. " And if you will excuse me, Miss Marplot, I must 
hurry on. I have affairs that call me back in haste." 

And, with these words, Martin literally took to his 
heels. 
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"We shall meet soon again," called Miss Marplot, 
looking after the retreating figure with affectionate ad- 
miration. 

" No doubt ! " flung Martin bitterly over his shoulder. 

Arrived at home, he discovered his reference to affairs 
of import to be prophetic. His mother met him at the 
door with tearful eyes and a telegram in her hand. 

" I opened it, dear, in your absence," said she. " Oh, 
Martin, my love ! I wanted to keep you over Christmas." 

The telegram was a summons to the charge to which 
he had been appointed ; the pastor in chief had fallen ill, 
and there was difficulty in filling the pulpit for the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

At this a great seriousness and even gladness fell 
upon Martin. 

" You must let me go, mother," said he with extreme 
gentleness. " I must get ready in haste and leave this 
evening by the night train." 

" It is very sudden. But I will let you go, Martin. It 
is the Lord's call. I have all your shirts and vests in 
airing." 

It was when he was on the. point of leaving his home 
that he confided his last message to her. 

" Mother," whispered he, as she threw a warm hand- 
kerchief about his neck and tucked the ends within his 
breast, " for Heaven's sake don't give my address to Miss 
Marplot. I'm really afraid of her following me to help. 
But you might send me news of— of " 

He did not finish the sentence, for his voice failed him ; 
but his mother understood. And so, with the name of 
Susan on his tongue unuttered, he went out to his work 
in the world. 

The following afternoon Mr. Pottage walked to Skil- 
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bank to convey Martin's farewell to the family, and a note 
to Miss Susan which contained, he believed, some hints as 
to the management of the Girls' Club. So it did. But, 
amidst these dun-hued affairs was a flaming line which 
caused Susan, who carried the letter to her own chamber 
for perusal, to hug it laughing for joy and then to weep 
over it for tenderness, and last to lock it away in her 
treasure-box. 

It happened that, as Mr. Pottage left the breakfast 
room after his short interview with Susan, he encountered 
Benny. 

" I'm back from school, Mr. Pottage," cried the boy ; 
" and I won a prize ! " 

Benny was the one creature in Skilbank upon whom the 
tragedy had left no ill effects. As a matter of fact, his 
ideas as to what had happened were both vague and mis- 
taken. Mr. Wallwood's efforts to shelter the younger 
members of his family from the gloomy impressions likely 
to be left by the tragedy, had been in his case completely 
successful. 

The fact was, that Benny remained as yet a complete 
child, one preoccupied by the business of acquiring knowl- 
edge of an interesting exterior world. In details, his 
mind was peculiarly observant, and his memory retentive. 
Into life as a whole — that is, into life as his elders con- 
ceived it — he introduced himself as a delightful element 
of cheerful irrelevancy. If a letter had arrived from 
abroad, announcing the total ruin of his father in com- 
mercial affairs, Benny would have asked for the envelope 
to examine the stamp. When he returned from school for 
the Christmas holidays, the household rejoiced, and a sen- 
sible increase of liveliness occurred. 

" Oh, Benny ! My comfort ! " his mother cried to him. 
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Mr. Pottage shared the common weakness and lingered 
to chat with the boy. 

" The Sergeant of Police has been here," said Benny 
briskly; "they didn't allow me in the dining-room. 
Sneaks, weren't they? But I tried on his belt in the 
kitchen." 

" It would be a little large for you, Benny. Father is 
back from town, then? " 

" He didn't go to business to-day. And Arthur came 
back early. They've been busy with the Sergeant. He's 
gone now." 

" Indeed ! " said Mr. Pottage. 

No part of this news surprised him; the information 
brought by John Hughes would infallibly re-awaken the 
hunting instincts of the police, and Mr. Wallwood would 
share them. 

" I'll take you to the dining-room, if you like," Benny 
went on ; " it's as dull in there as school, and they'll be 
glad to see you." 

So saying, he seized Mr. Pottage by the hand, pulled 
him forward, and opened the door. 

" Father ! Here's Mr. Pottage ! " cried he. 

In the dining-room, Mr. Pottage found both father and 
son. The elder man was seated by the table, the younger 
on the sofa; near Mr. Wallwood's hand lay the old news- 
paper which belonged to John Hughes, but which he had 
left at the police station. The faces of both were grave 
and troubled; but there was something beyond that; in 
Mr. Wallwood's was an air of intense weariness, which he 
could not, or did not care to disguise, and in Arthur's a 
hard, set look that pained Mr. Pottage. Mr. Wallwood 
rose as the minister entered, and Arthur turned his head 
over his shoulder somewhat brusquely. 
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" I fear I intrude, Mr. Wallwood," said Mr. Pottage ; 
"this child is responsible for it." 

And he patted the shoulder of Benny with a smiling face. 

" Not at all," said Mr. Wallwood. " We are glad to 
see you ! " 

" There ! I told you so ! " said Benny. 

" Glad of any relief, Mr. Pottage," said Arthur, rising, 
" from this detestable topic." 

"Ah!" said Mr. Pottage, studying the young man's 
face with mildly grieving eyes ; " I was aware that the 
Welshman's visit would bring the matter forward again. 
Let us hope that it will conclude it by driving the mis- 
creant to justice." 

"It would be more to my satisfaction if the matter 
could be left alone," said Mr. Wallwood, in a slow, dead 
sort of voice ; " one may be pretty certain that the enquiry 
will unsettle further nauseous details of my late brother's 
life. It was a foul life, sir, and it stinks. Let it lie ! Let 
it lie!!" 

" I'm of the same mind as father," said Arthur, whose 
cheeks were flecked with patches of red, alternated with 
pallor. " We're flinging goad time after a bad job." 

Mr. Pottage took his seat on the sofa, which Arthur 
vacated in his favour. He placed his hat on the ground 
and his gloves in it, unbuttoned his coat, and propped his 
stick against the cushion. Then he looked benevolently 
from one gloomy face to another. No one remarked the 
doings of Benny — he had seized the old newspaper and, 
carrying it to the writing table, stood drumming his heels 
on the ground and perusing it. 

" The Lord's ways are past finding out," said the minis- 
ter, in his sweet, serious voice ; " I had much discourse 
with the shoemaker. He was a pious man, and was 
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shaken in faith because the boots he had made shod the 
feet of a murderer." 

" So I understand," said Mr. Wallwood with some 
flavour of impatience ; " a strange, excitable little chap, it 
seems." 

"The young are apt to interpret the problems of 
Providence/' continued Mr. Pottage, with a lenient, in- 
ward smile; "my son, Martin, considers the murderer 
as the instrument of God's vengeance." 

" Your son is a shrewd young fellow, Mr. Pottage." 

" I bring news of him. I am the bearer of his fare- 
well to you and your family. He left us yesterday on 
his first essay as a minister." 

" He will do well. That was a fine discourse of his. 
A rising man, I believe." 

" Eh ! So Mr. Martin's gone ! " exclaimed Arthur 
with a gleam of humour in his gloomy eyes ; " he's sure to 
get on, for he certainly can preach a rattling good 



sermon." 



And he laughed a little to himself, doing it good- 
naturedly and pleasantly, so that the father of Martin 
took it in good part. 

"Father!" piped Benny suddenly; "why ?" 

" Don't interrupt, Benny," said Mr. Wallwood in his 
usual lenient tone. 

And Benny subsided. 

Mrs. Wallwood will be sorry to hear that Martin has 
gone. She will miss him," said Mr. Wallwood slowly 
and rather deliberately, settling his shirt cuff as he spoke ; 
" he is a favourite with her." 

" He's a favourite with us all," said Arthur stoutly. 

Mr. Pottage looked up at the young man, his face shin- 
ing with pleasure; he passed on to Mr. Wallwood and 
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wondered whether the rather absent, shut look with which 
he was considering his sleeve and his hand, had, by any 
chance, a secret reference to his son's suit of Susan. Mr. 
Pottage knew of Martin's love affair, and buried his 
knowledge in the silence that was always very easy to 
him. 

" I trust he may do well," said he, with gentle fervour ; 
" he has begun well." 

" Good old Martin ! " said Arthur, still smiling. 

That was the point when Benny burst in irrepressibly. 

" Father ! " cried he suddenly and shrilly, " it's a lie ! " 

"What's a lie, Benny?" said Arthur, amused at the 
untimely interruption. 

" This in the paper," said Benny, running forward ; 
" look at this picture ! The paper calls it a murderer's 
footprint. That's a lie. It's my Uncle Frederick's boot." 

And he brought the paper with the print of John 
Hughes's boot uppermost, to his brother. 

" Nonsense ! " said Arthur angrily. 

"But it's not nonsense 1 I know Uncle Fred's boot 
when I see it again," cried Benny defiantly. 

" Be quiet, sir," said Mr. Wallwood sharply ; " put that 
paper down." 

" But the paper tells a lie, father ! " Benny continued, 
volubly and excitedly. " I say, it's Uncle Fred's boot. I 
mean the Uncle who came to our house last summer. 
When he went upstairs at night, I crept out of my bed and 
ran to his room. I wanted to help him unpack. I knocked 
at his door and he said, ' Come in ' " 

"He couldn't have said that," interrupted Arthur 
huskily, " for he locked his door when he went to bed." 

" He didn't, then," said Benny, " for I just walked in. 
He was sitting in the armchair with his coat off. I played 
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with the things on the dressing-table, and then I looked 
about and saw Uncle holding a big pair of boots. He 
showed them me. I liked the heels with the pattern on 
them. And I put my feet in them and slithered about the 
room. And Uncle gave me sixpence and sent me away." 

The boy had poured out his words in an irrepressible 
torrent amidst dead silence. He stood before Arthur, 
staring up at his brother's dumbfoundered face. 

" Have you told anything of this to any one else, 
Benny? " said his father in a quiet, soft voice. 

" No," said Benny, " I never said anything about it be- 
fore." 

He glanced round, and something in his father's face 
awakened vague alarm in his heart. He met and stifled 
this by bluster. 

" Father ! " said he in a big voice ; " if people go calling 
my Uncle Fred's boot a murderer's, you should get them 
locked up." 

He turned from Arthur, and ran to his father. Mr. 
Wallwood laid his hand on the boy's shoulder. 

" You are lying, Benny ! " called Arthur after him 
suddenly. 

" I'm not. I'm not lying, father ! " cried Benny hotly. 

He attempted to glance defiantly at Arthur, but Mr. 
Wallwood took his chin in his hand and turned his face 
upwards. 

" Benny ! " said he, in the same soft, quiet voice, " re- 
peat that story from the beginning." 

And the child began to do so, speaking at first volubly, 
excitedly, but presently becoming confused, and then 
breaking off in frightened, self-contradictory whispers. 

" Tell the tale once more from the beginning," reiter- 
ated his father more sternly. 
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And Benny bit his lips and blinked his eyes to prevent 
the tears from coming. Then once more he tried to begin 
the account. 

"You said the door was unlocked, Benny, the first 
time," exclaimed Arthur reproachfully ; " now you don't 
say so. / know the door was locked ! " 

" Now, Benny," said Mr. Wallwood, " this is very 
serious. I have a question to ask you." 

" Yes, father," said the boy, quelling his heaving breast 
with an effort. 

" You must answer me very straight, and you under- 
stand, Benny, you must not prevaricate." 

" Yes, father." 

" Have you ever seen the picture in the paper before ? " 

"N-n-no!" 

Benny's hesitation and confusion were obvious. 

" Benny ! Answer me plainly. Have you ever seen 
the picture before?" 

" I— I— don't know." 

" Clearly," said Mr. Wallwood aside to Mr. Pottage, 
" he has seen it before. Now, Benny, have you ever heard 
any talk about it ? " 

He repeated the question more than once, and each 
answer the child made was in greater doubt and confusion. 

" I think I understand, Mr. Wallwood," said Mr. Pot- 
tage, gently intervening in a scene that began to be painful. 

He had listened with attention and with sympathy for 
the child, yet could come but to one conclusion. Had he 
been dealing with the boy he would have acted somewhat 
differently, for it was deplorable to see the bright child 
stumbling into self-contradiction at every step, 

" So do I understand," replied Mr. Wallwood ; " in the 
face of our knowledge of facts there can be only one con- 
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elusion. But it is important, for the child's sake as well 
as for its general bearing on the event, to sift this state- 
ment to the bottom." 

And the searching cross-examination of the father went 
on, quietly, it is true, but relentlessly. At the end of it 
Benny was a helpless mass of shame and confusion and 
his tale had broken down. 

" Benny ! " said Mr. Wallwood at last, in a clear, sharp 
voice, which contrasted with the soft level tone in which 
he had questioned him. "You were lying! If it had 
been truth you were speaking, you could have told the 
tale again clearly. And I myself would have taken you 
down to the police station to tell it there." 

" Father," said Arthur uneasily, " let him go ; he won't 
tell such a corker again." 

Benny turned his scared face Arthur's way. The ex- 
pression was dimmed out of it so that it resembled a 
hunted rabbit's. 

" Mr. Wallwood," said Mr. Pottage gently, " I have a 
suggestion to make." 

The boy's blue eyes wandered vacantly to the gentle 
old minister and rested there. 

" I have known cases of this kind in children before. 
Come here, Benny, come here ! " 

But Benny only stared. 

" Obviously the child's story is inconsistent, not only 
with itself, but with facts and every credible theory be- 
sides. But I do not think intentionally so. Remember, 
at the time of the event, he was but ten years of age ; he is 
little more than that now. Depend upon it, he was told 
more about it than we know — more than he himself 
knows. For all your efforts to shelter him, he must clearly 
have heard talk which it would have been better he had 
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not heard. Undoubtedly he saw the picture, or was told 
about the boots ; undoubtedly he gathered mistaken ideas. 
But whatever the ideas were, his brain clearly became im- 
pressed by a set of notions which, in their turn, produced 
sufficient mental excitement to occasion very vivid dream- 
ing. Vivid dreams are frequently confounded by a child 
with reality. Grown people occasionally hesitate before 
they can determine between a dream and real events. A 
child might easily be unable to discriminate." 

He spoke in a mild, deprecating voice, alarmed at the 
expression which he perceived to be gathering in Mr. 
Wallwood's face. And Benny's eyes clung to him all the 
time he spoke. 

" That's it," said Arthur kindly ; " depend on it, father, 
that '11 be it." 

" Very well," returned Mr. Wallwood ; " I think so, 
too. I have felt sure, in the face of facts, that the case 
is as you put it, Mr. Pottage. But I must teach my son 
to discriminate between dreams and reality. Dr. Johnson 
advises that if a child says he looked out of one window, 
when in truth he looked out of another, he must be 
whipped. Mr. Pottage, I will thank you to come with me 
into the breakfast room. I have a word to say to you. 
Benny ! Don't stir from here until I send for you." 

Mr. Wallwood, followed by Mr. Pottage, whose mien 
was dejected, left the dining-room. 

" I say, old chappie," said Arthur kindly, " I'm awfully 
sorry. I'd never have let on about the door being locked 
if I'd known the governor would have taken it this way. 
But don't you ever talk of Uncle Fred again. It's a sub- 
ject the governor can't abide. It makes him mad. And 
I'm not particularly fond of it, either. Here's half-a- 
crown for you." 
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Benny's blue eyes stared silently at his brother, and 
the latter must slide the half-crown into his pocket for 
him. And then the call to the breakfast room came. 

He stole into the room, wearing a look on his face 
which never in his life had touched it before ; for he felt 
as a small, bright singing bird might feel when suddenly 
gripped by some alien claw or hand ; he could not under- 
stand, but shivered with apprehension and nameless scare. 
He closed the door behind him carefully ; it was a rule of 
the household to shut the doors, but was usually broken 
by Benny, whose restless vitality and charm won him 
exemption from all rules. He closed the door this time. 

The minister, he perceived, sat upon a sofa not far 
from the window. His father stood upon the hearth, a 
cheerful fire blazed in the grate ; and he held one hand 
behind him. 

But the aspect of Mr. Wallwood standing there, with 
his expressionless face, his fine hair rising from his 
head, his pin-point eyes fixed, threw the boy into 
a sudden panic; he hesitated for a moment, flashed a 
strange, wild glance at him, then burst into tears, and 
ran forward to throw himself at his father's feet, clasp- 
ing his knees. 

" Benny," said Mr. Wallwood very slowly, and looking 
down into the face of the supplicating child, " I have 
something to say to which you must listen very carefully. 
It is evident to all who heard your answers when the 
questions were put to you, that you are confusing real 
things with imagination or with a dream. In short, you 
are not telling the truth. Benny I You did not go to 
Uncle Frederick's room on the night he came to visit us. 
He did not show you a pair of big boots with nails in 
them. You did not put them on and slide about the room 
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in them. What happened is this: you heard people talk 
about these boots; you probably saw a newspaper print 
of the soles also ; perhaps you had wished rather strongly 
to visit your uncle in his room, or thought about it after- 
wards. And finally, when you had heard people talk 
about the boots, you had a dream about them. It was 
your dream you told us just now. It was not the truth." 

" I'll not say it again, father ! I won't indeed ! " sobbed 
the boy. 

" I don't think you will, Benny," returned Mr. Wall- 
wood ; " but it is my duty to give you such a lesson that 
you will not again make a mistake between truth and a 
dream. It is for your own good, Benny." 

And Mr. Wall wood laid his hand upon his son and 
produced the cane which he had held behind him, and 
thrashed the boy in the presence of Mr. Pottage, who got 
up and looked out of the window, his lips and hands 
twitching. When the ordeal was over, Benny rushed 
from the room with his terrified white face and sought his 
mother and stifled his despairing tears in her lap. 

" Mr. Wallwood ! You were stern, sir, very stern ! " 
cried Mr. Pottage, turning from the window when the 
boy was gone. 

" I think not," said Mr. Wallwood. " It is essential 
that I should teach my children to curb their tongues and 
watch their words. They must learn self-mastery. That 
is one of the principles by which I hope to ensure their 



success." 



As he said this, he bent the cane up in his hands and, 
turning round, flung it passionately into the fire. Then 
he deeply sighed, giving one or two sighs which seemed 
torn from the depths of his breast. 



CHAPTER XX 

The City, which lay some twenty miles from the resi- 
dential town in which Martin was now happily estab- 
lished, was a City of Art as well as of Commerce ; it was 
beauty-loving, beauty-seeking, and cultured, in the midst 
of smoke and grime and money-making. 

The Art and Beauty and Culture flowed over to the 
residential town, while the grime and smoke merely 
appeared there as a slight deposit on the vegetation. In 
this town Martin found, upon a sudden, what it is to have 
the reach of experience and opportunity extended. The 
society he met with had a grace of demeanour and in life 
very wonderful in his eyes ; everywhere he was welcomed 
and everywhere found himself wrapped round with ex- 
quisite forms of middle-class refinement — which refine- 
ment seemed to Martin as Earth's best growth, and which 
was suitably accompanied by a delicate, unostentatious, 
Puritanic luxury. He was amazed at the wealth, which 
seemed universal, and not a single instance, as with the 
Wallwoods of Pennybridge. The expenditure, too, was 
not merely after substance, but after fastidious comfort 
and a somewhat exotic beauty. The people were so rich 
that they had leisure to be exquisite in conduct and to 
adorn virtue itself and religion. For the most part, they 
had been virtuous Puritans for generations, and, to the 
virtue, riches and grace were now added. The embroid- 
ery was very exquisite and the pattern good. It seemed 
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to Martin that he stood within the very Garden of the 
Lord. But the Garden of the Lord is wide. 

Martin rejoiced in the roomy chapel and in the cul- 
tured congregation to which he preached on Sundays. He 
became the more established in his ideas because of the 
fervour with which they were received. Nothing came 
that disturbed his conclusions or uprooted them. He was 
soothed and flattered and lived in the midst of a general 
assent and encouragement. As an item, he encountered 
so many refined and beautiful girls that his brain would 
have been overturned had not his staunch heart been 
locked in Susan's. As it was, these were but ministers 
to his love, and he valued his acquirements in chief that 
he might lay them at Susan's feet. The year went out 
to him full of hope and promise. 

His parents wrote regularly, but not until a fortnight 
passed did he receive news of any import. It was on 
New Year's Eve that a letter from his father reached 
him. 

" I wish I could send you a better account of the Skil- 
bank circle," it ran. " But I have to tell you that Mrs. 
Wallwood's health seems to be failing. She appears worn 
and sad to a degree. Susan's face is the mirror of her 
mother's. I trace the same look there, though not in as 
marked a degree as in the elder lady's. What is it that 
harasses these gentle creatures? One should speak no 
evil and avoid hard judgment; but sometimes, my son, 
I fear the rule of the head of the. house is harsh. An 
incident occurred in my presence that filled me with pain. 
Mr. Wallwood thrashed the boy Benny for an untruth 
which was, as I believe, merely the result of a child's 
confusion between dreaming and reality. It was a lapse 
that called for lenient treatment, in my view. The mem- 
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ory of the scene affects me; for the boy is one whom, 
looking at, the Lord might love, and it was not in love 
that he was punished. Yes, Martin ! I fear that the rule 
of the house is harsh, and that gentle and lovable creatures 
suffer under it." 

When Martin read this letter, he felt that he hated Mr. 
Wallwood. He knew that Susan had a deep love for 
Benny, and that the youngest of her babes was the dearest 
to Mrs. Wallwood; he could guess how they suffered 
if injustice or harshness had been dealt out to the boy. 
The letter spoilt his New Year's Eve ; he paced his sitting- 
room in irritable excitement, and when he retired to bed 
tossed restlessly for an hour or two, listening to the New 
Year bells with jangled nerves and lying to stare at the 
darkness after they ceased. Then he fell asleep, and 
sleeping dreamed. 

The dream was a vision. He thought he saw the 
long, narrow road — a wall on either side — that led from 
Skilbank garden to Pennybridge village ; but in the night- 
mares of sleep it was altered, being transformed by his 
slumbering brain into a covered, tunnel-like way of 
great length, filled with lurid light. Along it fled one 
who was deformed by sin, hideous and defiled. Behind 
this fleeing creature went a fiend, a swiftly-overtaking, 
execrable figure, who belaboured the hunted one with a 
whip of many lashes. The face of the fiend was a square, 
respectable face, fleshy, self-satisfied, a set countenance, 
such as one may see in a thousand chapels of the land, 
having the form of beard that is called the Newgate 
fringe. Down the apparently endless way this pair — 
hunted and pursuer — fled, the whip with many lashes 
falling on the back of the unfortunate as he went. At 
the last, the tunnel-like road began to open, but not to 
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Pennybridge village; it opened to an infinite abyss, sky 
and earth melting together into some unearthly element 
When Martin saw the edge of the way cut by the sheer 
abyss, his heart was stayed by dreadful anticipation ; but 
when the form of the hunted one and of the fiend that 
followed touched it, they dispersed in puffs of mist; all 
that he could see of the sin-deformed creature was a small, 
white shape, very feeble, and innocent as a babe, flying 
upwards. 

He woke from the dream, and after staring at the dark- 
ness for a while, turned over and slept and dreamed 
again. 

Again he saw the covered, lurid way, again he saw a 
flying and degraded shape, pursued by the same fiend. 
But this time he watched the hunt with a lurking discom- 
fiture and dismay over and above the uneasiness he had 
felt before. The vision culminated as before, by the 
onward rush to the edge of the abyss ; as before the panic 
in his heart was broken by the dispersal of the two figures 
in puffs of mist. But this time, instead of the innocent 
and feeble thing that floated upwards, was a cloud-like 
shape that stayed to take substance and form, and which, 
when it had gathered the lineaments of a man, turned 
round and gazed mournfully upon him with his own face. 

Martin waked from his dream with a shout of terror. 



CHAPTER XXI 

A year passed away. During this year Susan Wall- 
wood did not see her Martin, nor was there communica- 
tion between them. 

The year brought changes to Skilbank. The letter 
Martin had received from his father sketched in but faint 
outline the mournful truth. If there had ever been genu- 
ine peace within the Skilbank circle, it was broken now. 
Benny, for example, was fatally changed. After the 
thrashing, he fell into low fever; recovering from that, 
he did not regain his happy cheerfulness. The thought 
of Uncle Frederick haunted him with quite terrifying 
persistency ; he would pale if he met his father's eye, and 
hesitate before he found an answer to the simplest ques- 
tion. Something seemed subtracted from the house with 
this change in Benny. 

Mrs. Wallwood's state was of equal seriousness ; from 
the date of Benny's illness she pined and dwindled; no 
efforts or care, no absence from home, brought allevia- 
tion ; she fell into a condition of slow perishing, and took 
at last the position of an invalid, confined to one room, 
and that the Crimson Room, which was arranged to suit 
the requirements of the dying lady. 

On points other than the changes in the mother of 
the household and in Benny, matters in Skilbank were 
altered for the better. Arthur, for example, brought 
himself up midway in his slippery career with admirable 
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firmness. He fulfilled the promise given to Martin to the 
letter, adding nothing to it, subtracting nothing from it ; 
he had undertaken to play the role of the respectable man 
and the meddler in good works, and he did it. 

Susan did not altogether regard it as a role. She would 
not relinquish the hold she had on Arthur. Under the 
hardest crust of self-seeking, some germ of vital aspira- 
tion will linger : regret and infinite desire may wail within 
the self-satisfied respectability that prisons them. Susan 
believed this; she carried her charities to the hearts of 
those nearest her, dedicating her life to Arthur, to her 
mother, and to Benny. 

As regards Arthur, her hope was to bring him to 
speak that which he had held in reserve on the night when 
he poured out his confession. Susan was deeply aware 
that the thing held back was of no common burden, and 
always, when striving to resolve the nature of Arthur's 
guilt within herself, her mind was drawn back to the night 
of crime and morning of horror two years ago. She 
combated the feeling in vain ; she had carried the weight 
of it for two years now, and in her heart was convinced 
that her mother carried it too. 

One evening Mrs. Wallwood lay in a quiet slumber 
upstairs; Mr. Wallwood was out at a deacons' meeting; 
it was term-time, and the younger children were at school. 
Arthur came back from town, late and very weary, and 
sought Susan in the breakfast-room. She sat there alone 
in the gathering dusk ; it was April, and mild and sweet ; 
the hyacinth was out, and blossoms of it filled the air 
with a pleasant odour, the stronger for the fire on the 
hearth. 

" Shall I light up ? " said Susan, as he entered. 

" No ! " said he. " I like the dusk. I'm dog-tired." 
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He came, a handsome picture of dejection, and threw 
himself on a chair. 

What is it? " said Susan from her dim corner. 
What should it be? Don't you think I'm getting 
on? " he asked with a touch of scorn. 

" And is not that well ? " 

" It is not well." 

She sat with folded hands and looked at the fire. 
I know it is not well," said she. 
How do you know that ? " cried he sharply, and with 
his chin up. 

" I have always known it. I knew, because you did not 
tell me all that night." 

Even in the dimness she saw the startled look shoot to 
his eyes. 

" Does anybody else " 

" No one else, Arthur," she interrupted. 

He accepted the reply and relapsed to his lounging, 
dejected position. The growing hardness of his face was 
changed by worry, rather than by any finer emotion. 

What he might say next depended upon his hearer. 
There were sophistries, disgusts, selfish irritations, which 
he might have thrown out. To Susan's ear, it was 
easy and refreshing to speak the under and better 
thought. 

" I wish I could forget," said he. " Life's very long. 
And I suppose I shall remember to the end." 

"I could help you better if I knew just what you 
mean," came Susan's soft voice. 

" I fairly believe it would do me good to confess," said 
Arthur, with a short, nervous laugh. 

"Confess to me, dear. I might help." And not a 
tremble of her heart crept into her voice. 
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" You can't mend this, Susie. Not all your wisdom can 
deal with it." 

" At least, I might comfort you." 

He got up and stood in the firelight, a handsome, slen- 
der shape. 

" I think I'm not coward enough to lay my burden 
ipon you," he said shortly. 

" No. You are not cov/ard enough for that. But then 
1 carry it already." 

He started visibly. 

" Of course," he said to himself hoarsely ; " of course 
that may be true." 

And he stood frowning at the fire and jingling the 
money in his pockets. 

" Strange," he said, " how uncommonly easy it is to 
commit a crime. It was done in a second. It seemed 
to take me, not I to take it. A dirty, scurvy act and like 
a wolf to do it. And then back I came into the ordinary 
world. Found myself in the blessed Skilbank dining- 
room, realising what I had done. I could hardly believe. 
But there it was. I'd done it." 

He pushed a hassock with his foot towards Susan's 
side and sat down, leaning his shoulder against her knee 
and covering his face with his hands. 

" It was only when it was done and couldn't be undone 
that I saw to what I'd laid myself open. My God ! I was 
sick ! Of all the maddest fools ! And in a sense the same 
scare hangs over me to-day that hung over me that 
morning." 

" Now tell me all," said she, very rapidly and steadily. 

And presently, in a stifled, rapid voice, he began to 
tell her. 

" You remember the inquest ? " 
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" Yes." 

" It was all in the papers afterwards, and you would 
know what I said." 

" Yes." 

" There was something I didn't tell — something I kept 
to myself. I told as much as I dared and kept the rest 
back. I told how Uncle went out in the garden to smoke 
and how I went with him. I repeated most of his talk. 
Just one thing I didn't repeat." 

He paused to moisten his lips, then went on even more 
rapidly. 

" Uncle was very drunk, Susie ; more drunk than I said ! 
He pulled a pocketbook from his pocket and took out an 
envelope which he told me had bank notes in it. He 
maundered on a bit, all sorts of wretched stuff about how 
to manage money and was I looking for a partnership. 
His talk was stupid and wearied me — just drunken twad- 
dle. And then he tried to put the envelope back in the 
book, but his hands shook and his fingers fumbled; and 
he dropped the whole business on the ground. And — I 
don't know how it happened, but it did happen, Susie — it 
sprang to my mind that he was so drunk he would forget 
all about the incident, and I just stooped to pick the 
things up and handed him the empty pocketbook ; and he 
took it, drew the elastic over it, and placed it in his pocket. 
I thrust the envelope in mine. There was the bare chance 
that he would leave next day without discovering the loss, 
and it was certain he was too drunk to remember how it 
had occurred. I thought if he found out before he left 
I would treat the matter as a joke and restore the money. 
But I wanted it horribly, Susie. I knew I was a thief; 
yet all night I tossed awake and all but prayed he might 
not find out before he went Well ! You know the rest 
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I shan't forget in a hurry. You know it was I who 
climbed the ladder and saw him dead. And there lay the 
empty pocketbook open on his table! And at first I 
thought he had killed himself. And I daren't, for the 
life of me, go into the room and replace the notes I had 
stolen ! " 

When he had come to an end, Susan, who had been 
bending very tenderly over him during his confession, 
threw herself back on her chair with a little cry. 

" There I " said Arthur, misreading these signs. " Now 
you've done with me ! " 

But Susan was occupied by her own emotion. Her 
face, her lips smiled, while tears rushed down her cheeks. 
The thing she could not tell him was that her emotion 
sprang from relief ; the nightmare of two years was dis- 
persing under Arthur's confession. He looked up. 

" Hang it all, Susie ! I'm not worth such tears. By 
George, though ! They ought to wash a fellow clean ! " 

"I'm glad you've told me, Arthur!" cried she in a 
voice that held once more the tones of a girl. 

" You will keep this dark, Susie ? " asked Arthur anx- 
iously. 

" I will keep it to myself. I shall never, never tell." 

" Don't you see what a suspicion it lays me open 
to?" 

Not exactly." 

Simply that if the police had searched our persons 
that morning, I should have been found with a good deal 
too much money upon me. Fortunately, the tracks of the 
real murderer were clear." 

"Ah!" said Susan, with a shiver. "Thank God we 
escaped that! But you are sorry, Arthur, sorry at the 
deed itself?" 
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*' Sorry? I think I ami I hate the whole business. 
But, look here, Susie. Don't you deceive yourself ! " 

"What about?" 

" About me. I fancy I'm sorry in a different way from 
yours. I shall never be good — in your sense ! " 

" But why not ? Oh ! why not ? " 

"Weill my reach, so to speak, isn't that way. I'm 
sorry enough. But the bottom of my sorrow is because 
I hampered myself by what I did : got myself tied up in 
a knot. When you do a thing, you do it. And good or 
bad, it makes a difference." 

" Of course." 

" Yes. Now I've got to say to myself that my record 
isn't clean, — by which I mean that I know I've done some- 
thing men of the world would shy at." 

" Men of the world? But " 

" Don't ask from me something you can't get, Susie. 
My standard is just the standard of the world. And I 
fell below when I stole the notes. I was fair mad with 
myself and sick. Now I've kind of hardened up against 
what I did. I just say : Well ! you've got to reckon with 
that, Master Arthur ! For another thing — you've got to 
reckon with the governor." 

" With papa ! There's something I want to ask you. 
Have you observed a change in him ? " 

Arthur moved uneasily. 

" He seems to me," continued Susie, " to be more taci- 
turn and, in some ways, sterner than before — as, for 
instance, to Benny. In other ways he is, not exactly 
softer, but broken. Yes! broken — that's the word. 
Sometimes he comes to mother's room and stands silently 
looking at her and me. He speaks very kindly to mother. 
I don't think he hears her answer. Then he comes to 
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me. ' Susan, my dear/ he says. And I answer, ' Yes, 
papa/ And he says nothing more. He stands on the 
hearth and seems to forget that we are present. Then 
he lifts his hand, looks at it, and turns his shirt-cuff ab- 
sently. I can't understand him." 

While she spoke, Arthur moved from her knee, pulling 
the hassock with him. He now sat with his long legs 
stretched towards the fire and his hands thrust in his 
pockets. His aspect was gloomy, and Susan watched 
him narrowly. Her silence held words that she earnestly 
desired to speak, and yet hesitated to utter. She would 
have urged him to confess his real guilt to their father, 
whose heart she believed to be burdened by the same 
agonising surmise by which she had been tortured. 

Arthur suddenly interrupted her reflections. 

" Father's an ambitious man, you know, Susie." 

" Perhaps. He is also a sad one." 

" That's all very well. But why am I to be the tool of 
his ambition ? " 

" You ! " 

"He wants me to stand for Parliament one day. 
There '11 be a vacancy in Woolford presently ; one of the 
members will resign. He wants me to come forward." 

" You ! But, Arthur ! How grand ! " She spoke in a 
kind of childlike glee. 

" There's no reason why I shouldn't go in for it, except 
that I can't exactly forget that I've been a confounded 
rascal. Of course, I mean to harden up against that I've 
deliberately made up my mind to play the game to the 
end. But I have qualms in moments — kind of can't think 
how I came to do it. And if I must be a hypocrite all 
my life, I'd rather have done it in a smaller way." 

" I cannot be sorry you should have such moments." 
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"At any rate, you know me now. You know your 
brother, Susie." 

"And love him. But, Arthur," — she bent forward 
resolutely, — " why not confess to father? " 

Arthur took his hands out of his pockets and stared 
more intently at the fire. 

" Confess to father, Susie ? " he said in a low voice. 
" No need to do that. It's the rummest start of all — and 
the worst — father knows already." 

" He knows ! " 

" Yes. And the worst is that : because it has chained 
me hand and foot to father. That's about it, Susie. You 
know, he's been gassing at me for years about founding 
a family and so forth. I'm to be a nob, it appears. Hang 
me! if I always see it. Still, you know, at bottom, I'm 
the sort of chap that buckles to the business of getting on 
in the world. I'm nail-hard and determined. And I dare- 
say I shall do what he wants in the end, and come to like 
my life." 

"But — father knows? Are you sure, Arthur?" 

" Dead sure. Now frankly, Susie, I'm not your sort ; 
neither, however, am I altogether father's sort. I don't 
know how I might have gone on if I'd kept my secret to 
myself. I'd sketched a tidy sort of programme out. But 
it kind of turned me hard and cold when I found he knew. 
I'm going the way he wants me to go — going it hard. Be- 
cause I've no choice left in the matter." 

" I don't think I understand what you're saying," said 
Susan, knitting her brows in perplexity. " How long, for 
example, has he known? " 

" I've worried over that question myself. I know he 
knew when I handed him the receipted bills. I told you 
how I paid those bills, that it was with money won by a 
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wager — and you made me promise not to bet again, eh? 
Well, but — father thought I paid them with — with — that 
other money that I used to silence Peggy with. Bless 
you ! he had known all the time that I hadn't paid the bills. 
I daresay he knows all about Peggy. It's awful dealing 
with a man like father." 

"But, Arthur! It seems to me impossible he should 
have guessed." 

" Susan, he does guess." He plucked at his hands ner- 
vously, hurrying his words. " I don't know how he 
knows, but he does. He is screening me — has been, all 
along." 

Susan drew a deep breath. 

" He suffers, Arthur ! He has suffered very deeply." 

" An honourable man would suffer to find his son out 
in a thing like that," said Arthur slowly. " It hasn't been 
exactly a bed of roses for me. However, the governor's 
content enough with me now, I fancy. He knows the 
burnt child dreads the fire; he knows I'm the sort of 
Johnny that takes a lesson. He has confidence in me." 

He got up, stretched himself, yawned. Susan was 
sitting gazing at the fire. Arthur looked down at her, and 
something of softness smote into his face; he came to her 
side and laid his hand on her shoulder. 

" That's all, Susie. I don't think I shall talk this way 
again. At times I think I might have been a better sort 
of chap all round. Must have been in me, since I'm your 
brother. But I'm well on now in a given path, and I shall 
get used to it and carry on with it. Very likely I shall 
make a good thing of it, get into Parliament, be a success, 
and I shall come to like it all. Don't expect me to talk 
like this again. I never shall." 



CHAPTER XXII 

A week later, Susan sat at the window in her mother's 
bedroom. Mrs. Wallwood had been sleeping quietly; 
there was neither alarm nor immediate anxiety in Susan's 
heart. 

During the last week, she had enjoyed a measure of 
peace that had not been hers since the death of Uncle 
Frederick ; and now once more her mind began to move 
in happy girlish ways. Rose-coloured thoughts broke up 
that dun-coloured, sad resignation in which she had lived. 
She brought her treasure-box to her mother's room, and, 
as she sat by the window, took Martin's letter and read 
once more the golden line. It almost seemed that joy was 
not impossible ; and, when we are young, such a thought 
in itself brings joy to the threshold of the heart. 

The couch on which her mother preferred to lie was 
darkened by a screen; Susan glanced towards the quiet 
corner and was sure that she slumbered peacefully ; rest- 
ing her elbows on the window-sill she turned to the sun- 
filled garden ; and then became aware that her mother was 
awake after all, and had raised herself from the pillows to 
a sitting posture. 

" Mother dearest ! " cried Susan, running to her side ; 
" I thought you were asleep." 

Mrs. Wallwood put out her thin and trembling finger 
and touched the peachlike bloom of Susan's cheek, 
touched it timidly, as though reluctant and afraid. Then 
she looked at her in a very earnest, penetrating manner. 
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" Where is Martin ? " said she. 

And Susan coloured with surprise. 

" Not here, mother. Not in Pennybridge. Mr. Martin 
has a charge elsewhere." 

" If he is away, send for him, my dear. I must see him 
before I die." 

" Mother, dear ! You are not dying ! There is no talk 
of dying! " cried Susan in distress. 

"I am dying, my child. Yes. Thank God. I am 
dying." 

" Don't say things to break my heart. What you say 
cannot be true. When the real warm weather comes you 
will be better." 

" Thank God for me, my child. For when the warm 
weather comes I shall be at rest." 

" The sunshine is here already, mother," cried Susan 
in grief. " The daffodils are out in the fields and the 
blue-bells in the woods." 

" It is many years since the sunshine looked like sun- 
shine to me. Let me die, dear, and be at rest. For many 
years now I have not really seen the sunshine. Life to me 
has always been sad. And worse of late." 

" But what shall I do if you leave me? Mother! You 
have been as sad as that? " 

" As sad as that, Susie. Your father was — stern. And 
I perhaps, foolish ; I hadn't courage to be wise. But you 
are young, and love and joy will come." 

" Do you feel worse, dearest? " 

" No. Better. That is how I know that I am released. 
Be kind to Benny, Susan." 

"Yes! Yes! I will be kind to him." 

" My Benny ! He needs kindness. But it will never 
get deep enough to heal him. Be kind always." 
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" Always, dear mother. Always I " 

" Where is father, Susan ? " 

" He is away. It is early in the afternoon. He is not 
back from business/' 

" Before he went, he came to see me as usual ? " 

" Yes. He came as usual." 

" And he stood on the hearth and stared at the carpet, 
and raised his hand and stared at that and his shirt-cuff ? " 

"You have noticed it? Yes. He did that." Susan 
laid her hand reassuringly upon her mother's arm; she 
longed to impart her own peace, her own relief. " Father 
is sad and troubled because of your illness, and he is ab- 
sent-minded." 

A piteous little smile came to Mrs. Wallwood's pale lips. 

" That is it," said she. " That is it. He is sad because 
of my illness and absent-minded/ 9 

Susan's eyes rested on her mother's face; she was 
struck by the depth of the look that followed the smile, by 
its earnestness, its solemnity. A dim but fleeting alarm 
came and vanished. She could not speak of Arthur, but 
desired to lift the burden from her mother, as it had been 
lifted from her. 

" Mother," said she, " be assured that it is as I say. He 
has no other grief but this grief about you." 

Mrs. Wallwood covered her eyes with one hand and 
pressed Susan's with the other. "And now write to 
Martin ? " said she. 

" Must I, indeed ? " returned Susan, her cheeks like the 
rose. 

" Yes ! Yes I You must write. Write and tell him 
that I wish to bid him adieu." 

" Nothing so sad as that ! " 

" Just that, Susan. Nothing but that." 
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And Susan took her writing materials to the window 
and wrote the letter. It was short, but one or two copies 
were made. The task was full both of care and sweetness. 
A word too much might bruise her own or Martin's pride, 
a word too little might break hearts. And all these doubts 
swam in a mist of tears for her mother. 

To Martin, when the letter came, it carried the very 
perfume of exquisite womanhood. But as soon as it had 
gone Susan feared that the golden line which Martin had 
left behind in his old letter was not of serious import any 
more. Time, thought she, steals the sweetness from 
things and forgetfulness moderates feeling; she might 
look for tenderness and remembrance and meet with 
oblivion. It was possible. The fiery words written on the 
walls of her memory might fade under the cool glance of 
a preoccupied eye. It was possible. Still, Martin would 
come to bid adieu to her mother. She did not know 
whether anticipation or sadness laid most hold upon her. 

That evening Susan sought her father to repeat to him 
her mother's words. She chose her phrases carefully, lest 
she should startle and pain more than need be. He laid 
his paper down on the table when she had spoken, and his 
white head drooped ; he did not contradict her, neither did 
he ask that the doctor's opinion should be taken; he 
seemed to accept what was told him, and sighed very 
heavily once or twice. So desolate was the sigh that 
Susan's tears began to flow. 

" Papa ! " whispered she. " My dear papa ! " 

" Yes," said he, in a low, gentle voice ; " but go now, my 
love. I must face this alone." 

It became evident to Susan, as she watched by the in- 
valid's couch in the evening, that her mother's words were 
true. She had not noticed the approaching change, be- 
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cause the fatal dwindling and decay had gone on by im- 
perceptible degrees; but now she saw the change was 
there; the hand of Death had touched the troubled face 
and brought a kind of peace. Throughout the next day 
she waited anxiously for Martin's answer, observing that 
her mother waited anxiously, too. 

" Oh ! he must be quick — quick ! " moaned the invalid. 

When, by the first post in the morning, no letter ar- 
rived, Susan was distressed. 

T< There is a letter from Martin ? " asked her mother 
eagerly. 

" Not yet, dear mother. The next post will bring it," 
said Susan, hurt to think that Martin could delay. 

But a little later came a ring at the doorbell and, with 
sudden conviction, Susan hurried downstairs to meet 
Martin himself in the hall. 

" Ah ! You have come ! " cried she. 

" I arrived by the last train last night," he said, speak- 
ing hurriedly, absently, his eyes on her face. " I thought 
it was better to answer your letter in person. Your 
mother is not worse? " 

" It is hard to say. She is very still and patient." 

The hands of the two clung together ; youth and love 
and life were with them even as they spoke of death. But 
the hush remained in the house. 

"Your father is here?" 

" No. He went to business as usual." 

" And your mother sent for me ! " cried Martin, in a 
tone of wondering gratitude. 

" She is very eager to see you." 

" Shall I go upstairs at once ? " 

" Wait till I tell her that you, instead of a letter, have 
arrived." 
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As she spoke, she opened the door into the breakfast- 
room and, with a smile, left him. He could not keep in 
a sitting posture ; he wandered about the room staring at 
the pictures, staring at the books. Why had he been sent 
for? He was full of restless wonder and glad of heart 
that so it had happened. When Susan returned she 
brought the announcement that her mother desired to 
speak with him alone, and that surprised him as, indeed, 
it had surprised her. It was now Susan's turn to wait 
wondering in the breakfast-room. An hour elapsed be- 
fore a summons came. 

Ever afterwards the event that followed assumed the 
aspect of something visionary and dreamlike in memory. 
As in a dream, she saw herself entering the familiar 
chamber, where for months she had lived the still life of a 
watcher by a deathbed, to find that Martin Pottage sat by 
the side of the low couch which was placed at the bottom 
of the great four-post bed, and that his hand clasped that 
of her dying mother. In Mrs. Wallwood's face was peace 
and the faint light of happiness ; in Martin's was a sub- 
dued fire of emotion and a tension as of joy in suspense. 
So dreamlike and aweing did it seem — and yet in a kind of 
soft and beautiful awe which did not alarm her — that she 
herself, as in a dream, stepped quickly to the other side of 
the couch and knelt down the better to be near her mother, 
and so waited on events. Her mother's eyes rested upon 
her with an earnest look, while Martin's, veiling in soft- 
ness the glow of an intense emotion, hung upon her face. 

" My child," said Mrs. Wallwood, tenderly and quietly, 
" I have said farewell to Martin, who loves you as I 
think." 

And speaking, she took Susan's hand and placed it in 
Martin's. And Susan's hand, unresisting, lay in his, and 
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felt the leap of his muscles and the thrill with which he 
grasped it. She looked at him quite simply, her blue eyes 
clouding with the sweetest tears he had ever seen. 

" Take him downstairs, my love," said Mrs. Wallwood ; 
" I am very weary." 

And, as in a dream, the two passed down the stairs 
together, Martin a little behind, his eyes resting on the 
silky knot of her beautiful hair, and so turned by a com- 
mon instinct into the breakfast-room. When the door was 
closed and they were alone together in the stillness and 
sunshine of that April morning, they confronted each 
other in silence and a strange, sweet confusion. Martin 
was the man, and must be the first to speak, and that hap- 
pened when the lids of Susan's blue eyes flickered and 
drooped, and she half turned aside. 

" I cannot believe it unless you tell me it is true/' said 
he in strong agitation. 

And Susan stood with drooping lids, not answering. 

" It seemed as our betrothal," said Martin. " You did 
not reject my hand. But to do that, you may have thought 
ungentle to your mother. You rejected me once " 

" Never ! Never ! " interrupted Susan with sudden 
energy. 

" Why then ! " cried Martin. 

And the wonderful thing in the Universe happened, for 
he found that he was clasping Susan in his arms. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

" We are engaged, Susan ! We are engaged I " 

Martin's voice was not triumphant. He and Susan 
were wandering hand in hand down that same lane in 
which he had made his first love-confession, and had re- 
ceived the thunderclap of her apparent rejection. And 
now he was sure of Susan and yet was not triumphant. 

It was autumn, and she wore deep mourning. Mrs. 
Wallwood had lain in the grave for four months, but 
Susan's engagement to Martin was still a private affair, 
and between the two. Not until this autumn had they met 
since the day of their betrothal. And now Martin was 
in Pennybridge for a holiday. He had resigned his 
appointment in the residential town, an invitation to take 
sole charge of a small chapel in a South of England 
town having come to him ; this he had accepted, and must 
move to his new pastorate when the brief holiday was con- 
cluded. 

Though he and Susan had not met again since their 
engagement, they had corresponded. But in Susan's 
letters was a certain reticence against which Martin 
chafed. She acknowledged their engagement, yet would 
not admit that the hour had arrived when her lover should 
ask her father formally for her hand. On this point he 
pressed her at the moment. 

" You see I am a coward," said she ; " but as to our 
engagement, I, at any rate, feel that I am engaged." 
Wait a moment, Susan. There's a stile here. The 
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stile, as I perceive. We might lean against it for a little. 
Time's revenges are sometimes sweet enough." 

His eyes danced ; the opportunities of a stile were self- 
evident. 

Why did you repulse me then ? " said he. 
When?" asked Susan, in pretended ignorance. 
That day. You pretend to forget ? Here ; in this very 
lane." 

" I did not repulse you, Martin. There was just a 
shadow in my life then. It has gone now." 

"Quite gone?" He was engrossed in watching her 
face, and listened rather to the music of her voice than 
to the words themselves. And Susan was glad he touched 
the moment lightly. 

" Quite gone," said she, with a smile. 

Her face, he thought, was fragrant and soft as a flower. 
Every touch of his lips on her cheek seemed a marvellous 
thing and new as the new day. 

" What if Miss Marplot comes down the lane ! " said 
Susan, beautiful in her deepening colour. 

11 She would find out nothing, but would draw me aside 
to warn me against frivolity and youth. Oh, Susan! 
How happy I am ! But not quite happy enough." 

" I am very happy. So happy that I would like to stop 
in this moment Stand still, Sun I Stand still, Earth ! " 

He laughed at her glee and loved her for it. But con- 
science was unfortunately at work. 

" You understand me, dear? " 

She nodded. Her eyes were on the golden glow of the 
foliage in the long autumn afternoon. She had capacities 
of a child of nature within. Happiness had been rare, and 
now that it came it flowed in her heart full deep and 
radiant. Her nature was big enough to have swallowed 
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up the nature of the little man by her side, and she 
had wisdom enough in her well-shaped head with which 
to govern a kingdom. But all that neither of them 
knew. Nature is the accomplice of many little deceptions ; 
clearly Martin was the man, and had learnt Theology and 
Latin. As for Susan, her love endowed him with its own 
qualities. Being rich, she could give to another. 

" I hate what is clandestine/ 9 said he, frowning at his 
shoes. 

" And I love the clandestine/' laughed Susan, looking 
at the trees. 

No, no, dear!" said Martin, faintly scandalised. 

You don't mean that. I desire to be properly engaged 

to you, with your father's consent. It is the right thing." 

" Oh I I don't want the right thing, just now ! " 

"Nonsense, Susie! Of course, you do. Just wait 

while I kiss the tip of your ear." 

" The right thing! With all the fun flattened out of 
it!" 

" Fun ? " Martin repeated the word with astonishment. 
That view had not taken him. 
" Besides, my father will not consent." 
" At least it would be a satisfaction to ask him." 
She looked at him from under her eyelids rather whim- 
sically. 

" Tell me what it would satisfy ? " she asked with her 
wise look. 
" My feeling of honour, for one thing." 
" Very well. We must risk our happiness for that." 
" But there are other feelings as well that are not 
flattered by my position. A man does not like to be 
accepted by the woman he loves, and yet not recognised by 
her family." 
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" You feel that ? Well, I understand, Martin. I think 
I understand." 

" Now that I have a charge of my own, I feel that I can 
speak. I am on the way to better things, at least. I 
should be so proud to be properly engaged to you, Susie." 

Her glance swept his face for one brief moment. It 
was as the touch of a butterfly's wing, so soft, so surpris- 
ing, so swift. It left a rather disturbing impression upon 
him. 

"You want me to consent very much, Martin?" she 
said, her eyes downcast, her face grave. 

"I do, Susan! I do. The position is intolerable to 
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She looked at him pathetically. 

" After all, as I say, I get on," he continued. " I have 
not failed yet Your father cannot have much against 
me. And we love each other." 

His voice broke on that, and she instantly responded. 
We do ! We do, Martin ! " she cried energetically. 
Then let me ask his consent, dearest." 

She paused before replying, looking at the sunshine 
on the leaves with a somewhat absent and perplexed 
frown, then turned to him suddenly with a very generous, 
gracious air, and held out both hands. 

" It is your need, Martin, and I consent. But to me it 
is as though we were arranging to bid good-bye to each 
other. I was so happy this afternoon. How brief it is ! 
But I consent. Take my two hands in yours and listen 
and remember that I promise — and promise — and promise 
— to love you to the end, and only to love you. I know my 
heart, Martin." 

" Trust me, Susan dear. Oh ! how I thank you ! I 
am full of hope. I have a pastorate of my own already ; 
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the next will be a better one. Your father has shown 
great kindness to me ; he will consent." 

Susan's blue eyes shone with sorrowful tears. She had 
no least little doubt of the result of her lover's rashness. 
She had instincts as to when the hour had come and when 
it had not, and yielded now with open eyes because he 
would have it to be so. 

" Good-bye, Martin ! " said she, in answer to his gay 
wave of the hand. 

"Adieu, Martin, adieu !" cried her heart in deeper 
measure. 

Not many hours later Martin stood on the front door- 
step of Skilbank, staring at the red ball of the setting sun, 
with eyes full of desperate pain. The door had just closed 
behind him, and the click of the lock had sounded cruelly 
final. It was Mr. Wallwood himself who conducted him 
so far and speeded his parting. Mr. Wallwood had re- 
ceived his proposals as regards Susan very quietly, and 
even kindly. And then he had simply shaken his head. 

" Fm afraid I cannot consent to this, my dear Martin. 
I have other views for my daughter," was the utmost 
the eloquence and entreaties of the young man could 
extort 

" But she loves me, sir. She loves me. Undeserving 
as I am, she loves me ! " cried Martin, urging a reason he 
considered supreme. 

" That may be so," said Mr. Wallwood thoughtfully. 

" Even if you forbid it, we shall be true to each other." 

Mr. Wallwood's hand rested on the table ; he raised it 
and let it fall softly again, just as one might do whose 
ear caught a strain of passing music. After an hour Mar- 
tin, from sheer exhaustion, fell into silence ; had not man- 
hood forbidden it, he felt he could have wept tears from 
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sheer despair. The silence that followed his storm of 
words was the most desolating part of the conversation. 
Mr. Wallwood began to tap his finger-nails upon the table 
as an indication that he considered the incident concluded. 
Martin, with unshed tears stinging his eyes and wounded 
pride sore in his heart, rose slowly and kept a demeanour 
of no little dignity. Mr. Wallwood rose also. 

I see I had better go, Mr. Wallwood," said Martin. 
Allow me, my dear Martin, myself to conduct you to 
the door," replied Mr. Wallwood suavely. 

" Sir," said Martin, with a very straight look into Mr. 
Wallwood's face, " I shall not give up my suit." 

He longed at the moment to be of higher stature ; but 
succeeded in throwing a very firm and manly look upon 
Mr. Wallwood's formidable countenance. 

" Perhaps not," replied that gentleman, rather, as Mar- 
tin fancied, absently than carelessly. 

The next thing was that he found himself outside on 
the doorstep, his heart all bare, disconsolate, and beggared. 

Moreover, his pride was bitterly stung. Returning 
upon the conversation, he had to acknowledge that Mr. 
Wallwood had been extremely patient, had tolerated a 
good deal of eloquence and expansiveness, and had 
thought nothing of them. Under these circumstances, the 
rage of a man may be allowed. It was deep in the night 
before the memory of Susan's " I promise and promise 
and promise " winged its way back to pass as a dove above 
the troubled waters of his grief. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Thus, for the present, intercourse between Susan and 
her Martin was concluded. 

Martin, rash to the end and still dashing his head 
against iron, indited an impassioned letter and despatched 
it openly. Mr. Wallwood, unlocking the post-bag as was 
his custom, and recognising the handwriting, calmly de- 
livered the epistle to Susan, whose pale, composed face 
dominated his breakfast table, more secure in her faith- 
fulness and wisdom than the most ardent of lovers could 
be. 

Rue and repentance were the flavour of Martin's letter; 
yet, running through the self-reproach and despair, was a 
note of unabated confidence and resolve. 

" Dear and most beautiful of women," it began, in fine, 
old-fashioned address, " my dove, which art in the clefts 
of the rock ! " — the metaphor cut to the heart that per- 
ceived its appropriateness — " I was wrong and you, in 
your beautiful wisdom, were right. And I, in my rash- 
ness, have lost the comfort of your presence. Long, dark 
years come between. But I have vindicated my manhood, 
and I shall know how to use it in winning you." 

Susan read the letter sadly, and folded it away with 
her other letter in the treasure-box. Long years to lovers 
are as Death. Martin himself had murdered happiness ; 
for, too late, he reflected that the mother of the girl had, 
after all, sanctioned and commended their love. This, for 
conscience, might have sufficed. Almost he loathed the 
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prompting of the stiff-necked something within. But that 
was a passing illumination ; he had not been Martin had 
he not justified himself to himself in the end on the score 
of an elevated right. 

Susan's reply was staunch and sad as snowdrops on a 
wintry day. 

" I am grateful for your letter. But it must be farewell. 
My present place is here, and I do not dream of disobey- 
ing my father. Therefore, we must not write. Adieu, 
my dear Martin, adieu. And blessing go with you. 
Susan." 

Then Martin wrapped himself in bitterness and went to 
his new charge, carrying away the satisfaction of con- 
science as his prize. 

The years that gathered upon Susan now became dun- 
coloured. The ways of her life were shut up within 
Skilbank, and her hopes were hardly to be distinguished 
from memories. In and out of the old rooms lay the 
obvious path, while outside the pulse of the world thrilled 
in vain. 

Mr. Wallwood, who profoundly mourned his wife, gave 
no signs of an intention to remarry. To his daughter he 
paid a deeper respect than he had accorded to her mother. 
Perhaps it was in atonement for the want of consideration 
he had shown her that he placed a tablet to her memory 
alongside those to his parents on the walls of the little 
old chapel. A handsome memorial in bronze was emi- 
nently unsuited to inconspicuous Mrs. Wallwood, whose 
good works, if any, were hidden very safely amidst the 
secrets of heaven, and who, for the rest, had fluttered 
through existence in meek, distressed ineffectiveness. In- 
cidentally, it reduced the appearance of the building by 
contrast, to something abject. 
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Old Mr. Pottage performed the ceremony of unveiling 
the monument, and did it simply, speaking a few words 
of exhortation to the assembled circle of friends ; he had 
sympathy for any aspect of human nature, and was prob- 
ably too much in accord with the dead lady to find the act 
of adulation harmonious. Afterwards, he dined with the 
family at Skilbank. During the meal Mr. Wallwood was 
silent and preoccupied; his sons and daughters, in their 
mournful black, sat around the board and spoke little and 
in careful, guarded sentences. Benny, with his thin white 
face and wild eyes, spoke not at all; his glance would 
flutter to his father, remain fixed there, and steal away 
again. At dessert, Mr. Wallwood poured out for the 
minister a generous glass of port. 

" Two generations of tablets ! " he murmured, partly 
to himself and partly to Mr. Pottage, as he pressed the 
wine upon him. 

" May the Lord bless these marks of His favour to the 
humbling and searching of your hearts," responded the 
minister, as he gently declined it. 

Time went on, and Mr. Wallwood's continued widow- 
hood was felt in the neighbourhood to be a distinguishing 
mark of deference to his wife. The memory of the dead 
lady was curiously enhanced thereby; rumours and le- 
gends of her virtues and good work gathered ; the placing 
of Susan at the head of Skilbank, and the fact that affairs 
there continued on their course without change, was 
taken to be a like act of delicate homage. Never had the 
reputation of Mr. Wallwood stood as high as during the 
years following the decease of this meek and suffering 
creature. 

Some natural flutter was occasioned amongst the 
widows and spinsters of the Independent Congregation in 
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the early months of his widowhood. Even Miss Marplot 
wavered in her constancy and shook out her dusty bom- 
basine into a more coquettish air because of the solitary 
state of the owner of Skilbank. But these timid sieges 
soon flickered out before the preoccupied aloofness of the 
imposing figure. Mr. Wallwood kept his state unassailed ; 
even Miss Marplot perceived this, and returned to her 
faithfulness to Martin and a constant and prostrating cor- 
respondence. 

In her new position there was enough upon which 
Susan must exercise her wisdom. Arthur's course, for 
example, saddened her. He kept his word ; his confession 
was the last of the genuine confidences he brought; it 
was not estrangement, but the growth about him of the 
shell of hardness with which he defended the skilful com- 
petitive man of the world shaping within. He came to 
have a zest in the process, to enjoy his own dexterity 
and mastery over " the game." Ambition grew with feed- 
ing. And in the end he came to run well in harness with 
his father, and to respect the keenness of his father's in- 
sight into the worldly opportunity, and to form himself 
with almost superstitious faith after his suggestions. 
When a few years had gone by, it staggered Martin in his 
distant pastorate in the South, to read that the dissipated, 
scandalous youth he remembered, was standing for ,Wool- 
ford in the liberal interest with the strong support of the 
Nonconformist and Working-class sections, the Temper- 
ance and other excellent social or religious bodies. 

"Arthur is making a splendid success, Susan, my 
dear ! " Mr. Wallwood would say with a strange glow of 
satisfaction in his eyes. 

In the household at Skilbank, Benny was Susan's prime 
charge and care. When he left school he exhibited very 
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clearly the transformation that had been wrought in him. 
He was tall, thin, fragile-looking; his open countenance 
had acquired a furtive, timid look, and the liveliness of 
his spirits was entirely abated. His father seemed to 
take a dislike to him, shrinking from the propitiatory, 
careful bearing which had replaced his former bright de- 
fiance of the detailed household rule, shrinking, above 
all, from the lad's ghostly, noiseless tread, and the wild, 
fixed stare which he would detect stealing from his own 
face, should his glance chance to light on Benny. It be- 
gan to be apparent that his mind was affected, that his 
development had been nipped and arrested. Finally, it 
was arranged that he should go into business with his 
cousin, George Fox Wallwood, the latter having pros- 
pered under the double advantage of Uncle Frederick's 
small fortune and the guiding hand of Uncle Joshua. 

To part with Benny, to permit him to pass from her 
care to Cousin George Fox's, was anguish to Susan ; her 
heart failed her to think what course the timid, yielding 
lad might be drawn into when left to his own devices at 
Huddleton. She expressed her fears to their father, but 
in vain. 

"He must go, Susan. I cannot do with him here," 
Mr. Wallwood said gloomily. 

It was notable that he would consent to discuss matters 
with Susan as he never had done with his wife. 

"I have," he added after a pause — and to Susan it 
seemed a cryptic saying — " enough to bear with." 

So Benny went and, as it happened, Susan's fears were 
fulfilled. Not a very long time elapsed before disturbing 
letters arrived from Cousin George Fox Wallwood. 

" I cannot save him," said Mr. Wallwood shortly, when 
Susan wept before him ; " he must save himself." 
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" Papa ! He was mother's favourite. He was once like 
an angel. Let us have him back here. Let me take care 
of him. Have him in your office." 

Susan," said Mr. Wallwood, in a low, grave voice, 

Benny is not of the stuff out of which / can make any- 
thing. If I did as you say, it would be the worse for 
Benny." 

Susan, with Arthur, had come to have great reliance 
upon her father's insight and extraordinarily just judg- 
ment in affairs. Whatever course he selected led in- 
fallibly, as it seemed, to success ; whatever course he re- 
jected was sure in the end to discover itself lacking in one 
or other of the elements of success. When, therefore, he 
uttered this surprising sentence concerning Benny, she 
suspended her work the better to gaze narrowly upon him 
in order that, by so doing, she might follow his meaning; 
in this moment she became impressed by a change in his 
aspect. His hair had become very white, without dimin- 
ishing in quantity ; it layabout his head in a soft and beau- 
tiful cloud ; his hand and arm rested upon the table, and 
his face sank a little upon his breast. His figure, 
she saw, had declined in uprightness, a great weari- 
ness was upon him. But it was the thinning of the 
face and the sharpening of the features that impressed 
her; to her eye it was as though the heavy mould was 
wearing and fining away, and permitting the hidden 
shades of feeling and emotion to appear. In some rare 
moments the ghost within breaks through the envelope, 
and is more apparent than the outer man. Susan's heart 
began to beat a little ; a feeling of the uncanny crept upon 
her and obliterated the familiar; it was rather an appari- 
tion of the man she called her father than her father him- 
self that she saw. 
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" Papa ! " said she, softly, unable to bear the silence 
and the strange sense of suspense, " Papa, you are not 
well ! " 

" I am ageing, Susan. That is all." 

He replied mechanically, and immediately sank back 
into his condition of absorption. As Susan, with sus- 
pended breath and growing tremor, watched, he suddenly 
spoke a sentence in a low voice almost as a sleeper speaks, 
when the tongue moves unconsciously in obedience to 
some fleeting impulse of the brain. 

"The weak things of the earth shall confound the 
strong," said he. " Benny ! Benny !" 

Susan, in panic, half rose ; at that he started, drew his 
hand from the table, and settled his shirt-cuff. The next 
moment he was himself again, glanced round with his old 
imperious air, and bade his daughter ring the bell and 
summon the family to evening prayers. 



CHAPTER XXV 

The pastorate of Martin lay in a southeastern county, 
in a sunny, beautiful, old-fashioned town, of which 
the surrounding landscape was softer, more fertile 
than any he knew in the bleak picturesque of his native 
county. 

In this town, Nonconformity did not occupy the posi- 
tion it held in Pennybridge, but was contrasted with that 
held by the Established Church. It was, perhaps, a 
marked contrast. Nothing in the nature of persecution, 
social or otherwise, could be affirmed even by Martin, who 
loved to think he was persecuted, and would strain to dis- 
cover that bitter rod. There was a rather liberal sprink- 
ling of the sects in the town, but their divergences were 
cordially allowed, and the hand of good-fellowship ex- 
tended to them in everyday matters. The difference 
lay in this: the Church, an old historic pile of deeply- 
interesting association and great beauty, was the 
very centre and keynote of the place, and the vicar a 
power. 

Moreover, a marked line divided the gentry from the 
tradespeople; there were no mitigating degrees between 
the owners of the great estates and the simpler folk of 
the town. Rank was recognised, and the recognition being 
granted, it was fused in a general long-established friend- 
liness. But to the Church the great families repaired 
for their rather occasional worship, while, in Martin's 
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chapel, the grocer who obsequiously waited on the " es- 
teemed favours " of the great families, was the most im- 
portant member of his congregation. Again, the only 
elementary school was a Church School, and Martin 
learned, with a blaze of astonished indignation, that the 
children of the Church people and the children of the 
various sectaries, had learned their " three Rs " in peace 
together, seated in friendly rows on equal benches in a 
school under the direct supervision of the vicar, who 
was a kindly old gentleman and an Evangelical in 
opinion. The first time Martin encountered the friend- 
liness of this excellent personage, his very soul tasted 
gall, and the astounded vicar found himself confronted on 
the pavement of the old town he had paced in confident 
peace for years of his existence, by a small and choleric 
man whose fiery eyes and keen nose defied him to utter 
one word more of his charities of welcome. 

However, Martin was powerless to prevent the general 
tenor of things. Matters rolled on as they were wont 
through the quiet old place by sheer impetus of prolonged 
habit. One thing he could do and he did it ; he formed, 
at great cost of his time and energy, a Sunday School for 
the children of Independent parents and, had the parents 
allowed it, would have withdrawn the lambs of Christ 
from the contamination of the morning religious lesson 
in the Church School as well. But to this point he could 
not lash the energies of the members of his congregation. 
No one cared to grieve or offend the vicar. So Martin 
must content himself with the infusion of a burning sec- 
tarian dogma into the religious instruction of his Sunday 
School, and with the ample opportunities his ministrations 
in the pulpit lent him. 

I came not to bring peace upon the earth, but a 
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sword ! ' " roared he in his minute chapel to his trade and 
working-class congregation. 

Martin's fire and zeal, his warm-hearted energy in 
other directions for the welfare of his people, procured 
him their admiration ; but some result of his instructions 
gave food for thought — when, for example, little Mary 
Wicks clawed the hair of little Jane Dadson in the school 
playground and twitted her with the iniquity of church- 
going and the prayer-book, and the certainty of hell-fire 
for herself and parents as the fruits. 

It was one of the quirks and turns of his intellect that 
he was democratically inclined, and the tendency was 
accentuated by the line of social cleavage he marked in the 
town to which he had come. Moreover, the refusal of 
Mr. Wallwood to entertain his proposal for Susan's hand 
gave a new impulsion in this direction. But the Socialism 
which, during the decade, had lit a new enthusiasm in 
England did not attract him; for he was eminently one 
who distrusted new things. 

" This will not do ! " said he, and shook his head on 
Socialism. 

He was prepared to oppose it tooth and nail. Socialism 
rode too many inconvenient theories for him ; its attitude 
was too impartial and enquiring, its wild intrusions into 
snug corners of accepted opinion risked too much. 

Meanwhile, during the years of his zealous and im- 
petuous pastorate in the South, the real Martin, pose as 
he might, never for a moment lost grip of his genuine 
ambition and desire. To return to Pennybridge, to marry 
Susan, to induce Mr. Wallwood to build a handsome new 
chapel, and eventually to succeed to the pastorate — thus 
ran the secret motive and mainspring of his actions, the 
goal towards which he strove. 
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Martin carried on a regular correspondence with his 
father, and from time to time received accounts of the 
growth and expansion of Pennybridge. He was told of 
the handsome new house inhabited by Arthur Wallwood, 
of his elegant London wife, of the steady progress the 
young man made in the world, and of the growingly re- 
fined company he gathered in his home — " even celebri- 
ties, my dear Martin, M. P.'s and men of letters, not to 
mention a gayer world." Mrs. Arthur, it appeared, had 
some links with fashion and the fringe of good metro- 
politan society, and, which is of more importance in the 
provinces, could mention one or two county names 
amongst her acquaintances. She had, it seemed, a social 
gift, and there was plenty of money with which to support 
and enlarge the smallest pretension. 

" To see her drive past with her pair of bays and the 
smart groom behind gives quite an enlivening, brilliant 
air to our village. Sometimes I see Susan's sweet face 
beside her." 

That last was a pang to Martin. Here in the South he 
suffered the humiliation of patronage from the Church, 
and the unalleviated society of " the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick-maker." The separation between him and 
his Susan deepened. It was utter, it was entire, it was 
a gulf! He wished his father would spare him details, 
but the good and simple old man recognised no com- 
plexities, and prattled on with a seeming pleasure in his 
topic. Arthur, for example, was constant in his support 
of the Independent Chapel and of all good works con- 
nected with it; his energy had been productive of some 
extension of endeavour in other members ; " a little leaven 
leavens the whole loaf," wrote the old man in his inno- 
cence to the scandalised young minister in the South. 
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And since fashion clustered about Arthur, there was an 
expansion of the congregation ; but alas ! no change for 
the better in the chapel. 

The Pennybridge letters never failed to excite, to in- 
cense Martin. Pennybridge, his beloved Pennybridge, 
was all wrong! As for the chapel, that Mr. Wallwood 
should still be obdurate, argued, he felt, a strange over- 
estimate on the part of that gentleman, not only of his 
moral importance, but even of his worldly position. The 
letters kept him in a fume. 

One day, the cup of gall set to his lips, overflowed. 

In Pennybridge, whose rapid growth began to attract 
attention, the opportunity for the dignity and position of 
Independency was unrivalled, as it occupied there the 
position of the leading religious body. If there were 
Church people in the village, the choice lay between no 
service at all, attending the chapel, or walking a consider- 
able distance to that church whose grey old tower Martin, 
in long past days, used to frown at from the windows 
of his father's humble home. 

Then, one day, news of a rumour reached him that the 
building of an off-shoot church, a chapel-of-ease to the 
grey-towered edifice, was under consideration, in aid of a 
township so unfurnished with places of worship. 

At that, Martin's prayers began to rise day and night 
that the Lord would protect his people from evil. He 
marvelled that his father's letters could breathe the tran- 
quil spirit of almost playful observation they did, and the 
deeper, holier calm of trust and faith. The Rev. Isaac 
Pottage not only showed himself without the zeal to strive 
and interfere, but refused to be lashed by his son's letters 
into a spirit of indignation. On the contrary, he prepared 
to depart this life in peace even though the chapel de- 
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cayed and the threat of a brand-new church was in the 
air. 

Thus the years passed until 1893 was reached, Martin 
being now a man of thirty-five and weary of his pastorate 
in the South. Then one day a telegram came summoning 
him to Pennybridge to the bedside of his father, who had 
fallen seriously ill. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

Martin's return to Pennybridge was an event reflected 
on the canvas of his mind in subdued tints, varied by as- 
tonishing flashes of colour. The first days were spent in 
watching by his father's bedside and following him to 
the grave. That sad and tender duty over, he prepared 
to return to the South, telling himself that he regarded 
the Pennybridge connection as finally severed. 

It marked the stubborn pride of the man that he made 
no effort to communicate with Skilbank, but enclosed him- 
self in his own affairs, leaving his mother to reply to the 
condolences and enquiries that came from thence. He 
meant to bring Mrs. Pottage with him to the South, and 
to make a home for her in his own humble residence. 
He was very sad and bitter at heart, and even doubtful 
of the faith of Susan. 

The day after the funeral, however, as he sat looking 
over his father's papers in the dining-room, Arthur Wall- 
wood was announced. Martin lifted his eyes in the 
keenest curiosity — his mind oscillating between repug- 
nance and flattered feeling — to behold upon the threshold 
a handsome man in the prime of the thirties with M.P. 
and J.P. writ large upon him. 

Arthur was now of somewhat full but upright figure, 
of assured bearing, of hard, strong face, the eyes keen, 
the jaws square, of energetic and prompt manners, and, 
withal, most perfectly groomed and tailored. No more 
Woolford outfitting for Arthur ! He culled the immacu- 
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late fashion of his garments from the best London 
sources. 

There were two brief seconds of silence ; Arthur, as he 
entered, gave a slow twist to his moustache, and his eyes 
smiled above his hand. Martin felt that the keen, though 
smiling glance measured and tested him as with practised 
habit. He stiffened in every muscle and rose to his feet 

"Well, Pottage! How are you?" said Arthur with 
easy cordiality. " It's long enough since we met." 

The very tone was changed, the burr of the North, the 
level inflection of the North, were softened and varied by 
some more pleasing intonations of the South. Martin 
advanced silently to greet him. 

" I can sit down, I suppose," continued Arthur affably. 
" We must have a little chat. This is a sad occasion for 
you and all of us. We all respected your father." 

" Thank you," said Martin in a low, embarrassed voice. 

It was impossible not to observe that Arthur made quite 
a splendid "gentleman," and that this in itself was an 
improvement. Martin hated to admire the meretricious. 
But not in the meretricious lay the real source of his 
embarrassment ; Arthur brought with him the impetus of 
a good many things whose force Martin had neither cal- 
culated on nor dreamed of. He brought with him, for 
example, the sense of past achievement and the strong, 
reserved power to achieve further. Whole pages of life 
and experience lifted him above and separated him from 
Martin. While Martin had been intensifying his ideas 
and prejudices and doing little beyond setting small 
Mary Wicks and small Jane Dadson by the ears, Arthur 
had enlarged and tested his notions. The result was to 
bring to the latter an incomparable advantage, Martin 
being presently stupefied to discern that the subtleties of 
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his own emotion availed him little in the interview, while 
Arthur's practised habit enabled him to ride through it 
and turn it his own way, without a falter. 

Dreams are strange things! In them we sometimes 
find ourselves kissing our foe upon the cheek! At the 
end of the interview, Martin, as one in a dream, found 
himself returning the cordial pressure of the young man's 
hand, and even gazing at him in stupefied admiration. 

The purport of this visit was twofold. In the first 
place, Arthur conveyed an invitation to call upon Mr. 
Wallwood at Skilbank. In the second he bore the request 
of the deacons that he would remain for a couple of 
weeks at Pennybridge and take the pulpit in his deceased 
father's place. 

That last was balm to Martin. A tremble of hope ran 
through his whole being. When Arthur had gone, he 
covered his face and tried to think. But thought was not 
possible ; all he attained to was an intense realisation that 
the South, where he had carried on his irritable warfare 
against other people's opinions amidst a small circle of 
the uncultured as his friends, was even more distasteful 
and uncongenial than he had thought. A hope of perma- 
nent deliverance seized him ; it was rather an eerie pos- 
session than a definite idea, but it remained throughout 
the day. 

Miss Marplot called not long after Arthur's departure, 
and Martin's mood was such that he found it possible to 
endure this pre-eminent fool gladly. She had a flow of 
matter to expound, and the main touched the grievance 
of the chapel. 

" It is not want of liberality," observed Miss Marplot 
tearfully ; " I am willing to admit that now. When your 
sainted father was alive, Mr. Wallwood's gifts to every 
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other purpose increased in generosity. I cannot say what 
Pennybridge owes to him, nor the Independent Body 
generally. I am ready to weep when I read his prodigal 
subscriptions. They do say, dear Mr. Martin, that he is 
twice over a millionaire. I don't like to mention it, of 
course, but your late lamented father, owing to his gen- 
erosity, lived in comfort " 

" No. I shouldn't say things of that kind, if I were 
you, Miss Marplot," said Martin drily. 

" No offence is intended, Mr. Martin — Mr. Pottage, I 
should say. Your father was worthy of his hire, if ever 
a Christian minister was. But I own I wish he had been 
sterner with Mr. Wallwood." 

" My father was stern to no one, Miss Marplot, save 
to himself. He admitted no luxury into his own life," 
said Martin. 

In the end, the flux of conversation threatening to 
extend into hours, Martin spoke out of that eerie hope- 
fulness which possessed him. 

" Now, my dear lady," said he at last, " leave this 
matter to me. Let me see what / can do. Give me your 
word that you will make no further effort at forcing Mr. 
Wallwood's hand." 

" Oh, Mr. Martin ! If only you were minister here ! " 

Later, as in the evening he turned his steps to Skilbank, 
ivfartin wondered that his tongue had betrayed him, 
bringing him to utter an insane promise which he had 
not means to fulfil. But the eerie, dreamlike possession 
held and stole the sting from his self-reproaches. This 
condition was heightened by the reminiscences that 
crowded upon him, as he walked from the gates to the 
hall-door, and from that to the dining-room in the rear 
of the servant. The very air was full of fateful suspense. 
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He was somewhat startled to find Mr. Wallwood stand- 
ing not far from the door when he entered, as one might 
do whose frame of mind is expectant and impatient. The 
change in his aspect was also startling; so snow-white 
had his mass of hair become, so thin and pale his face. 
Martin instantly received that same impression which had 
come to Susan, of one whose fleshly mould wore away, 
leaving the hidden things of the spirit revealed. This 
refinement of the flesh made him an even more formid- 
able personality than before, adding as it did so many 
reasons to the one great reason for compliance and defer- 
ence. His eyes, larger and less retreated under his 
shaggy brows, were expressive of a very mournful and 
mysterious gloom. Power and mystery, and the moun- 
tain-weight of experience, were the characters of his 
impressive figure, these effects being heightened by the 
white hair, which seemed to gather to itself all the light 
possible and shed it back upon the extremely pallid face. 
Martin trod the path of awe before him. 

He was reassured in some degree by Mr. Wallwood's 
gracious, kindly bearing and by the many commonplace 
enquiries he made and the trite bits of information he 
bestowed. Not a word of personal import seemed likely 
to fall from his lips. Susan, Martin had neither dared to 
ask after nor could bring himself to mention, though the 
consciousness of her nearness perplexed his wits and 
harassed his attention. 

But when he approached Mr. Wallwood to say fare- 
well, he found that gentleman's eyes upon him with a 
most penetrating look. 

" My daughter Susan is in the breakfast-room," said 
the old man in a soft voice that fell as something new on 
Martin's ear. 
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" I am allowed to call upon her, Mr. Wallwood ? " cried 
Martin, his veins, his heart, his cheek, in a blaze of agita- 
tion. 

" Go to her ! Go to her, my dear Martin I " was all Mr. 
Wallwood's response. 

Martin turned on his heel without a word. 

The door of the breakfast-room was open ; he paused 
for a moment to drink in with one long glance the aspect 
of her face and figure as she sat reading. He could see 
the silky waves of her hair, the bent brow, the sweet 
colour in her cheeks, the downcast lashes. He saw that 
she was changed, but that the years had impressed a new 
loveliness and quietude upon her; he perceived that she 
sat there without expectation or agitated feeling and that 
she knew nothing of his visit. Then he closed the door 
behind him and she looked up. 

Nothing so exquisite had happened to Martin in his 
life as the sudden change of Susan's face when she beheld 
him. She dropped her hands and book upon her lap and 
bent her brows as one does who will test the reality of 
^n appearance. The colour faded from her cheek, leaving 
it a lovely pallor, then came back in a flush that trans- 
formed her to the girl of eighteen who first had drawn 
his fancy into love. When she spoke, he hardly knew 
whether the feeling in her voice or its strongly controlled 
quietude, was the most grateful to him. 

" Martin? Martin ! " she softly cried. 

" It is I, Susan. After long years I have come." 

He came to her side by the sofa, he knew not how. 
There were no barriers, as he had fancied there would be ; 
she turned towards him simply, her face lovely with joy. 
You have lost your father, poor Martin." 
I have found you," he whispered. 
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" Susan ! I must hold you, if only for a moment Life 
is a poor thing without you. The South is a wretched 
place. Susan is in the North, and it is here that I live, 
that I breathe ! " 

" I have missed you, Martin, sorely, sorely. The North 
has seemed cold and colourless to me." 

They clung one to another. But that was brief as it 
was sweet, for both became aware of an approaching 
step — of Mr. Wallwood's step dragging rather slowly 
and laboriously along the passage. He came to the door ; 
his fingers touched the handle ; the lovers drew one from 
another, but Martin, in sturdy courage, did not move 
from the sofa; he looked up to the mysterious and pic- 
turesque figure on the threshold with a spark of ready 
defiance in his eye. 

"Susie, my love," said Mr. Wallwood after a pene- 
trating glance, and in the same soft, level tone he had 
used before. " We must not keep our young minister 
too long. We shall have opportunity to see him as I hope. 
He stays with us to preach in our chapel for a couple of 
weeks at least. And as I hope, if he will consent to con- 
sider the offer which the deacons are about to make him, 
for a much longer period than that" 

Martin, as perforce he must, rose and bade adieu to 
Susan and permitted Mr. Wallwood to conduct him 
through the hall. What might be the meaning of the last 
sentence, he had not, in his excitement, the wits to con- 
ceive; but on the doorstep turned and confronted Mr. 
Wallwood with a question concerning Susan very sturdily 
set in his eyes. And to this silent challenge, Mr. Wall- 
wood readily responded. 

" I am an old man, Martin," said he very quietly, " and 
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my health is broken. Before I go, I should like to see 
my daughter engaged to a man I trust." 

Therewith Martin's emotion overflowed. 

"God thank you, Mr. Wallwood! God bless you!" 
murmured he in the utmost sincerity. 

Mr. Wallwood straightened himself suddenly. 

" God has blessed me, Martin," said he in an absent 
voice. " Look at Arthur and his career." 

Within a fortnight, two of the desires of Martin's heart 
had fallen to him easily, liberally. The deacons of the 
chapel presented the invitation of the congregation that 
he would assume his father's pastorate; and Mr. Wall- 
wood had consented to his open engagement with Susan. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

Thus Martin found himself in the desired haven. 

But after the first peace and bliss, the intoxicated sense 
of being withdrawn from the common world into a posi- 
tion of permanent advantage, our traveller presently per- 
ceived himself to be out on the common seas again, with 
some lesser storms settling upon him. 

Miss Marplot, for example, altered her demeanour, 
upon the announcement of his engagement to Susan Wall- 
wood. Most of the happenings around this lady's self- 
centred sphere, were direful shocks; and Martin's love- 
affair was no less than a disastrous collapse of her sense 
of the fitting. Nothing could more contrast with her 
ideas of what was suitable to his requirements. She 
conveyed her plaint about the district, declaring that she 
felt as a mother to Martin and suffered now a mother's 
disappointment. 

Miss Marplot, however, was in her way a hero; she 
did not creep aside to weep, but set about to drive the 
lesson home to her fallen idol. The chapel lent her a 
pretext, and she opened the guerrilla warfare by a skir- 
mish with Susan. 

" I hear that I have to congratulate you, Miss Wall- 
wood," said she when they met. u It is a grave responsi- 
bility you have accepted." 

" But how, Miss Marplot ? " asked Susan, staggered by 
this thrust. 
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44 Surely you perceive it? In engaging yourself to our 
dear young minister " 

(Miss Marplot, whose rusty bombasines had hitherto 
frisked to the step of ten years less than her age, now 
trailed them to the tune of ten years older as being more 
appropriate to her assumed maternity.) 

" Oh ! " interrupted Susan ; " I rather thought that Mr. 
Pottage had undertaken a responsibility in me!" 

"Tut, tut, young lady! That is not my view. A 
woman in your position must not shirk duties." 

" But I have no wish to do so." 

" Very well. That is as it should be," continued Miss 
Marplot, illustrating her thesis by a finger gloved in 
black wool with a hole in it ; " as the daughter of your 
father and as the wife of our minister, we shall count 
on your co-operation, your lead, in the matter of the 
rebuilding of the chapel." 

44 But, Miss Marplot ! " cried Susan with arched eye- 
brows ; 4i it is Mr. Pottage I am to marry, not his con- 
gregation." 

44 1 shall be very much disappointed in you, Miss Susan, 
if that is the attitude you are going to assume." 

" I'm afraid I must face that," said Susan good- 
naturedly; "please lower your estimate of my powers 
and look on me as my lover's future wife and not his 
future deacon." 

She nodded her head laughingly and moved away, 
leaving Miss Marplot as a pillar of black disapproval upon 
the pavement. 

"This comes of taking a feather-brained girl just 
for her looks ! I am bitterly disappointed in Mr. Mar- 
tin!" 

She threw up her black hands and departed. 
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The warfare was henceforth in the broad, and harassed 
Martin from many unexpected quarters. 

To taste the power of the tormentor was, indeed, Miss 
Marplot's cue. And as money is said to flow to money, 
so may bile be said to flow to bile. A grievance is exhila- 
rating to persons of low vitality, to those whose capacity 
for enjoyment is restricted and needs the inducement of 
unholy stimulants. Thus a circle of pestilential busy- 
bodies sprang up amongst the Pennybridge Independents, 
led by Miss Marplot, who made it their affair to goad ths 
new minister with teasing persistency. 

To a man of Martin's masterful spirit and only too 
clear-cut convictions, the situation was inconceivably 
exasperating. To see the chapel built had been the cher- 
ished aim of his existence; and now that he was in a 
position to become active in its realisation, the interfer- 
ence of Miss Marplot and her company constantly 
defeated his plans. 

Meanwhile, the rumour as to the proposed church 
gathered. 

Martin, who, on his return, had been moved to new 
grief on. the subject, felt it as a sword in his heart that, 
established in the pastorate as he was, it might possibly 
be his fate to see " the accursed thing " — which was the 
way his genuine feeling designated the Church — rooting 
itself in the village, with a probable secession of the weak- 
kneed of his congregation to tainted aisles, and himself 
relegated for life to the back parts of the town and a 
lessened sphere. 

" That woman will ruin everything! " screamed he to 
his mother, pacing the room with irritable steps. " Am I 
the minister or is she? " 

With the demise of old Mr. Pottage, peace seemed to 
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have drawn away from the village; the air was full of the 
wasps and stings of exasperated contention. In vain 
Martin beat with his irritable hand on the old dusty 
cushion of the shabby pulpit, and denounced women who 
"spoke in the churches," and those who attempted to 
wrest rule and initiative from the hands of men. Miss 
Marplot smiled obdurately behind a large and worn kid 
glove. Lead she would. 

A fuss is bread to an empty heart, and she fed it with 
the pother she had raised. 

Meanwhile, in the square pew set aside for the Wall- 
woods, sat the notable figure whose unbending will was 
the root of this unhappy dissension. Mr. Wallwood was 
ageing rapidly; he seemed to mark nothing pointed 
in Martin's discourses, but would sit during the whole 
sermon with bent head, staring at his hand as one 
does who has fallen into some deep absorption; nor 
move except gently, once or twice, to settle his shirt- 
cuff. 

Much as Martin disliked the idea of intruding the sub- 
ject into his interviews with Susan, he found himself at 
last sufficiently harassed to feel this objection outweighed. 

After a day of unusual turmoil he took refuge in Skil- 
bank and this his " fairest among women," hoping in her 
presence to enter into calm. 

"You don't seem to live in the world, Susan," said 
he, as he sat by her side in the breakfast-room. 

" Why ! " said she, surprised. " I seem so deep in it. 
I love the world, you know, Martin, and find it very 
beautiful." 

" That isn't very orthodox, is it, dearest ? " 

" Perhaps not. Still, it is true." 

" And I hate the world." 
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Some one or something in it has been harassing 



!" 



you 

She turned towards him. There was one of the long, 
sweet pauses that lovers make. 

" I can't think how it is, Susie," said Martin tenderly, 
" that when I am with you the things that have tormented 
me run away back to their dens. I wonder I have been 
tormented by them, — why I can't let things slide. And 
yet I know that to-morrow they will torment me again." 

" Why not let things slide? " 

" Oh ! my duty, you know, dear," returned Martin, 
somewhat startled. 

" Well ! Tell me what these little beasties are that run 
in and out of dens." 

" No. You tell me something, rather. Tell me why 
your father, who is generosity itself in every other direc- 
tion, will not rebuild the chapel?" 

" I have thought about it. And I think it is just an 
infirmity of a great mind. I think he has partly a senti- 
mental and partly a superstitious scruple against altering, 
or pulling down, or forsaking the walls raised up by his 
father. I think he dreads and could not aid such a 
scheme." 

Susan t I believe I must speak to him about it." 
It will not avail, Martin. Every day letters and peti- 
tions, even threats, reach him on the subject. That is 
not the way to move my father. He hands all the 
papers to me and says : ' Put these into the waste-paper 
basket.' " 

" And what do you do ? " 

" I take them as he says and just do with them as he 
directs. They are just waste paper. They won't move 
him one hair's-breadth. I destroy them, and then wait 
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and hope and pray for a better day. To harass and hurry 
him is the last way in which to prevail." 

" That is what I think," said Martin bitterly. 

" Don't be bitter, dearest. One cannot tell how things 
will be. By the way, I forgot ! Arthur says he is going 
to give a little dinner party to welcome you back to Penny- 
bridge, and to celebrate our engagement." 

A new pucker came to Martin's brow. But Susan did 
not see it. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

Upon reflection, Martin perceived that the proposed 
dinner would be the natural measure which Arthur Wall- 
wood Esq., M.P., was likely to adopt as a celebration of 
his sister's engagement. 

In the past, however, Martin had pictured himself as 
deciding his own relations with Arthur, even in the event 
of a marriage with Susan, as adjusting his conduct to 
an exact expression of his estimate of the young man and 
as standing aside whenever he thought fit so to do. Had 
the scales of Justice been nicely balanced, surely he would 
not have found difficulty in realising this intention. Ap- 
parently the scales of Justice had gone mad. 

He walked up the sweeping drive to the handsome 
house which Mr. Wallwood had built for his son, in dejec- 
tion. He was not exhilarated when he found his host 
standing on the hearthrug of a beautifully furnished draw- 
ing-room in evening dress, ready to extend a hand of 
cordial welcome to his future brother-in-law. 

" Well, Pottage ! " said Arthur, " Fm glad to see you 
settled amongst us again. The deacons, of which I am 
proud to be one, are much gratified by your acceptance 
of the pastorate. We shall get on, no doubt." 

" Thank you, Mr. Arthur," returned Martin in a low, 
embarrassed voice. 

"Oh! you must drop the 'Mr/ now; we're to be 
brothers-in-law, you know," said Arthur with a light 
laugh. " We shall rub shoulders pretty closely in a good 
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deal of work — when I'm in the North, that is. Of course 
I am a good deal in London now." 

Arthur's manner was as easy as Martin's was pro- 
foundly the reverse. He took things for granted with 
such supreme unquestioning confidence, that he missed 
the offence of being patronising. And yet Martin knew 
that he was being patronised, in the sense that Arthur 
was making a kindly endeavour to set him at his ease 
upon a new level. 

It was a new level. Nothing could be more contrasted 
with the solemn, dreary Puritanism of Skilbank, than the 
atmosphere of Arthur's home. The sense of the differ- 
ence in things crept over Martin in discomfort, while his 
crude democracy revolted against the paralysing effect 
of the superior social plane on which he found himself; 
he said that it was not superior and that a man's a man 
for a' that. 

When Arthur's wife entered, bringing with her an 
easy, worldly grace and savoir-faire, Martin's inward 
perturbation was completed. It was a dumb and helpless 
perturbation, a futile objection that could not voice itself, 
or find expression in any shade of manner save awkward- 
ness. 

" This is Martin, you know, Adela ; our future brother- 
in-law," said Arthur. 

Martin felt that he was being hypnotised by influences 
he could not understand or detect; but Adela's manner 
was so full of unaffected amiability that he succumbed, 
even though he suspected that the devil took the manage- 
ment of his affairs. 

" I hear you are so clever," she was saying. " You will 
take Susie in to dinner. Of course she is coming. And 
we have one or two nice people besides." 
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" 1 thought you might like to meet my colleague from 
Woolford," said Arthur ; " he is putting up with us to- 
night and his wife. There are one or two other men. 
There's that clever fellow who writes the political leaders 
in the Woolford Post A very rising man that. One has 
to be civil to these clever University graduates." 

Arthur laughed lightly again. He had the air of one 
who knows how to twist anybody round his finger and to 
his mind. Martin felt the discomfort returning upon 
him ; but when Susan entered the room and he saw how 
gay and simple and happy she was and how unaffected, he 
took heart of grace, forgot the devil, and prepared to 
enjoy the hour. 

From this dinner-party he returned home in a state of 
extreme excitement After the depressing and limited 
social circle of his charge in the South, the stimulation 
to his thought was welcome. On reflection he was able 
to decide that he had talked well ; that Susan's eyes had 
shone with pride ; that Arthur had listened to him with 
approval. That last fact was extraordinarily exhila- 
rating. 

And under the stimulation, Martin's brain glowed with 
new fires ; the political chat had brought him the feeling 
of being for the moment " in the swim " ; in the ferment 
produced by the talk, he began to perceive that much 
might happen through the fingers of the Nonconformist 
politician. That brought his heart to burn. 

It was undeniable that Pennybridge was an asset for 
Nonconformity, could they but keep that asset The place 
was changing from a simple village into a town. A few 
weeks before his return a manufacturer had opened a 
woollen factory in the neighbourhood and the develop- 
ment began to take new strides. Martin had discerned 
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in the manufacturer, however, a person of crafty ambi- 
tion and of no special root in religion. He might, for 
example, choose to support the projected church. 

Such a thought caused Martin so great an uneasiness, 
that for the moment he was inclined to pocket pride and 
join Miss Marplot and the disaffected of the congregation, 
who now threatened to withdraw from the chapel and to 
open a collection for funds to build a new one. But this 
heroic plan cut, as he knew, at the main of their strength 
which lay in the power, the wealth, and the generous sup- 
port of the Wallwoods. 

To scatter at this moment, to fall into any real division, 
was deliberately to sacrifice the unique opportunity for 
Nonconformity which the situation in Pennybridge 
afforded ; moreover, it dispersed, in the very thought, the 
glowing political dream which the dinner-party had 
created in his brain, 

Arthur began to take on a new character to his mind. 
And yet he was not certain that Arthur, with all his astute- 
ness, perceived the unique opportunity that lay to their 
hand. He had spoken almost carelessly that evening of an 
attempt of the church party to negotiate the purchase of 
a site in a striking position upon the side of a hill. Martin 
determined to take a near occasion of expounding his 
own burning views, and accordingly, after a sleepless 
night and a restless day, called at Arthur's house to make 
the attempt. Arthur received him cordially and listened 
with marked attention. 

" There's something in it ! " said he, throwing his chin 
up when Martin's eloquence found a pause. 

" Something in it ! " cried Martin, disappointed. And 
he reiterated his points. "A growing township with 
Independency in actual possession and predominance. 
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Schools of our own — why not, Mr. Arthur? The sup- 
port of at least one of the Woolford members " 

" I see your drift," interrupted Arthur drily, his chin 
still up, his eyes on the ceiling. 

"And you perceive the opportunity? You a poli- 
tician " 

" Possibly I do." 

" My heart is full of a great dream ! " choked Martin, 
disheartened by Arthur's composure. 

" So I perceive, my dear chap. And as I say — there's 
something in it" 

He brought his chin down, leaned forward with his 
elbows on his knees, and lightly struck his fingers together. 

" How about the centrepiece to this extended landscape- 
gardening? We're sadly out of it there." 

" I thought," began Martin, " that perhaps your influ- 
ence with your father " 

But Arthur cut him short with a gentle shake of the 
head. 

" No good," said he. " I'm with you heart and soul. 
I'm willing to subscribe a cool thousand myself towards a 
new chapel. But that won't get over my father's preju- 
dice. Nothing will be done in my father's lifetime. He 
thinks that to touch the chapel is to touch the very talis- 
man of our prosperity." 

Martin winced. He wished, as he had wished in the 
past, that Arthur was less outspoken. He could hardly 
endure to have the case thus nakedly explained. Truly, 
he had brought his dreams to the test of a cold douche of 
reality. But, having done so, he stuck to them. 

" I feel," said he earnestly, " that I must do something 
to avert this overwhelming disaster to Independency in 
our village." 
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"There's that upstart woollen fellow/' said Arthur 
reflectively. "You might try him. I don't advise it 
though. You might by so doing push the trams down 
the wrong rail. Some one told me that he fancied the 
woollen chap's game was to side with the church. He'll 
want to do a little something to win prestige, of course." 

Arthur settled himself comfortably in the sofa corner, 
while Martin winced again. But he ploughed on. 

" I have sometimes thought — indeed, I may describe it 
in this way : I have a faith that I myself might come to 
influence your father, might bring him to a change of 
mind. If only " 

"Well!" Arthur nodded encouragingly. "There's 
nothing like thinking you can do a thing. That's the sort 
of faith that moves things. I've plenty of it myself. But 
what's to hinder your trying? " 

"Simply that meddling woman, Miss Marplot. So 
long as she keeps goading and harassing your father, no 
wiser influence can be brought to bear upon him. During 
the few weeks that I have been in this pastorate, every 
sort of intolerable and impertinent indiscretion has been 
committed without my having been able to prevent it." 

He coloured as he spoke. It was odious to confess 
himself defeated by a woman. 

" I see," said Arthur, twisting his moustache and look- 
ing at Martin with twinkling eyes. " Well ! I'll do this 
much. I'll undertake Miss Marplot." 

" But what can you do ? " 

"Oh! I'll send my wife to call and to invite her to 
dinner." 

And Arthur smiled. 

That day's work left certain nauseating dregs in 
Martin's mind. He almost regretted the straightness of 
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his reckless fight and the clearness of his position when 
in the Southern pastorate. In flashing moments of in- 
sight, he perceived that something was enslaving him. 
What was it? He excused himself by saying that com- 
plicated situations demand particular methods, and did 
not reflect that no situation in this world is complicated 
unless we intermeddle and make it so. It is always possi- 
ble to leave a thing alone. 

Nevertheless when Arthur succeeded, and Miss Mar- 
plot's disastrous efforts ceased, Martin breathed more 
freely, and prepared to open his own measures. He pro- 
ceeded with caution and commendable discretion, and in 
preliminary interviews won advantages with Mr. Wall- 
wood That is to say, the old gentleman did not sweep 
the subject aside when thus skilfully touched. Presently 
Martin found himself, by direct working towards it, in 
the position to suggest the possibility of the old chapel 
being condemned as unsafe by the authorities of the dis- 
trict, or even being swept away with the rest of the 
wretched locality in which it was placed, as insanitary. 
The conscience of the nation was stirring upon such 
points. 

It was clear that this aspect of the matter appealed to 
Mr. Wallwood. His eyes relinquished for a moment their 
habitually disconcerting grip upon his future son-in- 
law and betook themselves to a reflective gaze upon the 
carpet. 

"Better pull down the old walls myself deliberately 
than let them fall/' muttered he. 

Martin's heart beat with anticipation. After even the 
first interview he was sufficiently cheered to call together 
a chosen few of his congregation and to institute a series 
of prayer-meetings, having as their object the offering of 
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petitions that the heart of Mr. Wallwood might be 
changed as regarded the chapel. 

Martin did not leave everything to prayer. He was 
excessively anxious on the score of the land concerning 
which the church party, he was assured, was still negoti- 
ating. So militant a spirit as his could not be content 
with partial victory; he must have the whole. Therefore 
he sounded Arthur on the advisability of postponing the 
sale by playing the owners with hints of a higher bid. 
He laughed to himself at his own progress in worldly 
astuteness as he sought the interview. And he laid out 
his case with fluent completeness. Arthur listened in 
that profound and disconcerting silence which was the 
habit of the Wallwoods. 

" The land's dirt cheap anyway," said he when Martin 
had made an end. 

" I presume," said Martin tentatively, " that it would 
not be possible to do more than bring about a postpone- 
ment of the sale?" 

" I don't know that. Land can be bought outright," 
said Arthur musingly. 

Martin's pulse quickened. Was Arthur considering 
the advisability of a subscription amongst members ? 

" You see," he went on persuasively, " once a hand- 
some church is erected, the very novelty of the thing will 
draw away the light-minded. The women will be unable 
to resist the opportunity of a Sunday display of finery. 
And if that particular bit of land is secured, we shall have 
the church built in the most conspicuous position in 
Pennybridge." 

"Yes, I know," said Arthur. "Sort of hen and 
chickens business. One sees plenty of that sort of thing 
from the rail." 
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" And our position in Pennybridge might be unique ! " 

" Just so. Just so. Your remarks are very apposite, 
Martin," said Arthur, who was clearly reflecting deeply ; 
" I've been going into things a bit lately. I'm inclined to 
think that political power in the future may fall to the 
man who is smart enough to see that the cat may jump 
the way of Nonconformity." 

" I believe we are coming to the dawn," said Martin 
fervently. 

" Well I It's in the game," said Arthur, who was still 
twisting his moustache and very earnestly perusing the 
carpet. 

" I've been encouraged by some interviews with your 
father, ,, said Martin softly, watching the leaven work, 
and fancying that all along he had led the thought in this 
conversation. "And we have the Lord on our side, 
Arthur ! " 

" At any rate, you have me/ 9 was the absent reply. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

The prayer-meetings instituted by Martin ran on for 
a period of some weeks. 

Being rid of Miss Marplot's officious activity and hav- 
ing, more through Arthur's tact than he cared to acknowl- 
edge, settled into workable relations with the deacons 
(who, after all, may be sympathised with on having 
changed from the most peaceful-minded of men to one of 
the most militant), Martin found himself unhindered in 
the pursuit of his cherished scheme. The steepled Inde- 
pendent chapel, handsome and roomy, erected upon the 
very hill concerning which the church party were in 
treaty, haunted his dreaming and his waking hours. 

During this time, something in the nature of spiritual 
exaltation came upon him ; he began to admit a profound 
belief in the favour of God: why else had he tumbled 
thus suddenly into close relations with Mr. Wallwood 
and an occupation of the pulpit at Pennybridge? 

" I am here to develop the cause of religion in my own 
pastorate, and I shall do it," said he to his mother, who 
gazed at him with timid adoration. 

He got into a habit of saying to himself, and in the 
excitement of the prayer-meetings of crying it aloud in 
the ears of the selected of his flock, that he would besiege 
Heaven and win by sheer faith what he only entreated for 
God's own glory. 

Beware, beware, when prayers enlarge themselves and 
miss the pattern of simplicity rendered to us ! 
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One day, the first-fruits of these prayers came upon 
him. Arthur met him in the roadway and, turning back, 
thrust his hand familiarly in his arm. 

" I was just coming to you," said he, flicking the ash 
from the end of his cigarette with his carelessly assured 
air. 

Although Martin recognised that the support of Arthur 
Wallwood Esq., M.P., was of the highest importance to 
Independency, he was ever in two minds concerning his 
future brother-in-law's unfaltering assumption of friendli- 
ness between them. And yet, in spite of inward protest, 
he felt himself flattered in the moment by the familiar 
attitude. They were passing down the village street as 
brothers do. The sheer impetus in things carried him 
to unsought postures. 

" Wouldn't you like to return to my house? " said he. 
" I'm in no hurry." 

"This will do," said Arthur absently. "I want to 
relieve your mind on one point. The church is bowled 
out. You needn't be anxious about the land any more. 
I've bought it." 

This information was not unmingled by gall. On his 
return home Martin confided his feelings to his mother, 
who was the safe depository of his confidences. 

" The land on which the chapel is to be built ought to 
be owned by us all" he said angrily. "That is the 
proper democratic thing." 

There was, however, nothing for it but to announce 
jthe purchase at a prayer-meeting, where it was taken as a 
remarkable answer to prayer. In his heart, Martin 
wished that the gift had come less equivocally and with 
Heaven's hall-mark more clearly imprinted. He was not 
easy. During a whole week very strange and very mis- 
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erable whispers crept here and there, here and there, in 
his heart. However, the members of the prayer-meetings 
found no fault; rather the success redoubled their ardour. 
And in a short time Martin was lifted back to his former 
condition of spiritual exaltation. 

One day, into the midst of these impassioned and 
excited exercises, fell the sudden news that Mr. Wall- 
wood was stricken by a severe and lamentable illness. 
Following this news came a request from the sufferer that 
Martin would visit him in his affliction. With subdued 
joy, Martin recognised that the summons pointed rather 
to his character as a pastor than to his prospective rela- 
tionship. He was called upon to support the passage of 
a man eminent in his sphere from life to that death which 
is dreaded by the Christian nations of the West beyond 
the dread accorded to it by the miscalled heathens of the 
East. He set about some hasty preparations, and taking 
his Bible in his hand, immediately proceeded to Skilbank. 

Mr. Wallwood continued to occupy the Crimson Room. 
On becoming a widower he showed no desire to discard 
the chamber in which his wife breathed her last: here 
during long, lonely years he had rested at night, and here 
the minister was introduced on his pastoral visit. 

The rooms of Skilbank were familiar to Martin; this 
one in particular was consecrated in memory to that final 
interview with Mrs. Wallwood which brought about his 
engagement to Susan. On entering, he found, however, 
that every trace of Mrs. Wallwood's occupation and last 
illness had been removed — had been, as it happened, long 
removed — and that the arrangement of the chamber had 
fallen back to the exact condition in which the ill-fated 
Mr. Frederick had found it. That fact struck coldly on 
his mind ; no tenderly mournful association of the passing 
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of Mrs. Wallwood and the watching of Susan by her 
dying mother, touched him; on the contrary, the rigid 
decorum and handsome best-bedroom style, carried his 
thoughts with a startled leap to the morning after the 
crime, ten years ago. 

The tragedy connected with the death of Mr. Frederick 
slumbered amongst forgotten events; the enquiry had 
long sunk to rest or had been deliberately laid aside as 
futile. From Martin's mind as from others, the memory 
had seemed almost obliterated, yet now started forward 
into dreadful prominence, seizing him in a shiver of vivid 
recollection. He almost shrank from approaching the 
bed as he had shrunk that morning when, with others, he 
viewed the lamentable sight thereon. This painful pre- 
occupation confused his greeting to Mr. Wallwood and 
distracted him during his attempt at a comfortable minis- 
tration in prayer and reading. Nor could he rid himself 
of the disconcerting seizures during one or two subse- 
quent visits. 

But the illness of Mr. Wallwood was prolonged beyond 
expectation; and as Martin visited him with punctual 
assiduity, the distressing suggestions at length passed 
away, and he was able to introduce the atmosphere of 
soothing quiet he desired, and the mind uplifted and rest- 
ing on the spiritual. 

Mr. Wallwood spoke little during these interviews; a 
brief welcome and adieu was for the most part all, saving 
the request for prayer. Upon rising from his knees, 
Martin would usually find the impenetrable eyes fixed 
upon him, and that very earnestly and reflectively, as it 
seemed.^ This fact never failed to produce something of 
a nervous tremor in his heart The long habit of awe in 
Mr. Wallwood's presence still affected him. He would 
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have desired to find some gauge of the effect of his 
efforts on the dying man's mind, to win some consolatory 
or supporting utterance. There was nothing of the kind. 
Expand himself in supplication as he might, he would rise 
from his knees simply to find the strange, fixed look the 
same: — always inscrutable, always silent He told him- 
self that in this was something deeply significant Was 
it not more than possible that the dying man pondered 
continually the subject of the chapel? That a musing 
retrospect cast over his long and eminent life showed him 
that in one respect, at least, he had erred ? Even in dying, 
Joshua Wallwood held the fates of the living in a grip 
that was not feeble; Martin was certain that within his 
impenetrable mind, possibilities lay hid, yet asked no 
question, pressed no further, being held off from that by 
an instinct strong beyond his wont. 

The interviews exhausted him. He would return from 
them almost out- worn between fear and hope. Sometimes 
he lashed himself in self-reproach, feeling that his tongue- 
tied condition on the subject of the chapel was but cow- 
ardice and a falling from duty. Yet Susan supported 
him in that silence, warning him that he had spoken 
enough, and that the rest must be left to the working of 
her father's conscience. 

But if Martin said nothing, he prayed the more, and 
that with an intensity born of suspense. A moment might 
plunge him in despair or lift him to joy and relief. A 
moment and the unsolved problem might be stolen away 
by the hand of death itself. 

" The chapel ! The chapel ! " was the burden of his 
thoughts day and night. 



CHAPTER XXX 

Mr. Wallwood had fallen ill in the late autumn of 
1892 ; as winter gathered, it became evident that he was 
sinking. At Christmas the danger was pronounced imme- 
diate. And yet he held to life with singular tenacity* 

On the Sunday morning after Christmas Day, Martin 
remarked that Susan was not present at the service. 
When it was concluded Arthur stepped from his pew and 
followed Martin into the vestry. 

" Susan felt she could not leave my father this morn- 
ing," said he. 

Is he worse ? " asked Martin anxiously. 
I don't see much change myself, but he asked Susan 
to stop with him. He also sent a message begging that 
you would come this afternoon." 

" I will do so," said Martin. 

His heart sank, his air was despondent. The chapel 
was uppermost in his thoughts; there was not room for 
the movement of human sympathies towards the rich old 
man about to lay aside his splendour and to pass as a 
naked soul into the mystery of the undiscovered land. 
Arthur was twisting his moustache and eyeing him 
curiously ; Martin perceived it and felt on the instant a 
flash of irritation that the man — J.P. or M.P. and budding 
millionaire though he might be — should watch him as a 
cat might watch a mouse. 

The next moment changed all. 

"I fancy I have to congratulate you," said Arthur. 
" He said he wanted to see you on particular business. 

939 
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Poor old governor! He's melting at the last, Martin, 
and I'm glad." 

At these words, the warmth of a great joy shed itself 
on Martin's heart It was coming, then ? All that he had 
worked for and desired was falling towards him ! 

The afternoon was dull and still. No crisp of frost was 
in the air, but a languor and melancholy of the departing 
year and the coming of the unknown. Martin was 
punctual to the moment, and entered the Crimson Room 
something before four o'clock. Even at that hour dusk 
was rapidly gathering. What daylight there was — and 
that a wintry ray — fell upon the bed from the window 
through which the murderer of Mr. Frederick Wallwood 
crept to his work some ten years before. 

Martin was too much occupied by present hopes to be 
again touched with recollections of the past But when 
he stood by the bedside, a near contemplation of the dying 
man brought to a mind not habitually insensitive, a 
reproach that the solemn situation of one whose hours 
were numbered, should have occupied a position very 
secondary in his thoughts. 

Mr. Wallwood partly sat, partly lay amongst his 
pillows; his plentiful white hair, hardly distinguished 
from the snowy linen, threw out by contrast the 
shrunken countenance and sharpened features, and 
Martin was startled by the abnormal vitality with which 
the eyes looked out from a face from which the veil of 
the flesh had been so far removed. His salutation was 
received in silence, his words of sympathy were unnoticed ; 
but the gaze gripped as it was wont. 

" You would like me to pray ? " said he, mastering his 
sensations as well as he could. 

Mr. Wallwood merely inclined his head; and Martin, 
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on his knees by the bedside, uttered vague petitions whose 
unsoaring, leaden character confused and dismayed him. 
When he rose it was to find the gaze still upon him ; it 
seemed to pierce to and, as it were, to feel and handle 
his very soul. 

" You sent me a special message, I believe, Mr. Wall- 
wood?" he faltered, once more striving to overcome the 
discomfiting invasion. 

" I sent for you on a special message? Yes, that's true 
enough. I desire to speak to you on the subject of the 
chapel. I am dying, Martin." 

" I trust not. But if it be so, may the Lord have mercy 
on your soul ! " said Martin, awed beyond measure. 

"lam not afraid," replied the old man tranquilly ; " I 
have carried through and brought to an end what I set 
myself to do in life. There is no more danger." 

"The near presence of death calls us to search the 
heart and to humble ourselves before God," responded 
Martin gravely. 

The shrunken hand made as though it brushed some 
teasing trifle aside. 

"All very well for those who fail," said he. "But 
what I undertook that I have accomplished. And I am 
satisfied. I die satisfied ; my work has prospered ; I ask 
no more. Look at the position to which I have brought 
my family." 

" A humble and contrite heart," suggested Martin in a 
low voice. 

Mr. Wallwood took no notice, but continued as he had 
begun. , 

" I cut out my course beforehand," said he in a quietly 
reminiscent voice. " In spite of the odds against me — 
tremendous odds against me ! — I ran in it, clung close at 
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it, my nose like a dog's to the ground, and so came to my 
goal ! " He was not looking at Martin now ; he stared 
between the crimson curtains at the bottom of the bed 
where the firelight gleamed. 

" I am afraid of nothing" he continued ; " what I have 
done I have done and so brought it through. However, 
I sent for you to say that in the matter of the chapel I 
have, perhaps, been mistaken." 

This was the point in which Martin, in spite of dis- 
quiet at the unconventional and irreligious attitude of 
Mr. .Wallwood in dying, succumbed to the temptation 
for which his heart was only too well prepared. Even 
with the dismaying words in his ears, his heart bounded 
under the conviction that a conspicuous example of 
Heaven's favour was about to be accorded : — that a strik- 
ing instance of answered prayer was to mark the early 
record of his pastorate in Pennybridge. It was even 
strongly borne in upon him that something would befall 
over and above the hope hinted in the significant words of 
Arthur. These bubbling thoughts overwhelmed the rising 
sense of a religious duty towards the dying man, whose 
complacency on the edge of the grave had disturbed him. 
He stood silent, expectant, waiting with throbbing 
pulses, while the sad music of those plaintive words, 
" Lord ! a broken heart and a contrite heart," faded away 
on the edges of his mind. 

Meanwhile the gaze of the dying man held him, 
turned him over, searched him. Then Mr. Wallwood 
licked his dry lips a little, as though savouring something 
and spoke again. 

If I have made a mistake/ 9 said he slowly and clearly, 

I wish to correct it before I die. On the dressing-table 
you will find an envelope. It contains the presentation 
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which I desire to make towards the new chapel. Will 
you open the envelope, Martin? " 

Martin turned to the dressing-table. His hand 
trembled, his eyes were suffused ; his heart could barely 
contain its hopes. It might be that Mr. Wallwood would 
head a subscription with two thousand. He took the en- 
velope and opened it, finding therein a cheque which he 
read with an agitation beyond control. The gift of Mr. 
Wallwood could hardly be called a subscription ; it was a 
liberal presentation and endowment, the sum named be- 
ing fifteen thousand pounds. 

" Mr. Wallwood ! May God reward you ! " cried Mar- 
tin in a voice of impassioned gratitude. 

He looked towards the bed almost expecting to see 
celestial light transfiguring the face of the generous 
donor ; but saw no such thing. Mr. Wallwood still licked 
his lips, still held him with his eyes, still pondered and 
savoured some thought beyond his reading; while the 
shrunken skin assumed a duller, more corpse-like hue. 

" Moisten my lips, Martin," said he feebly. 

And Martin handed the cup. 

" I want no reward," said Mr. Wallwood, when he had 
drunk ; " all that I ask has been given me. I require no 
more. But the presentation to the chapel is subject to a 
condition." 

The voice was stern, low and composed ; over the warm 
leaping thoughts of the minister, went the touch as of an 
icy numbing hand. 

* The room was very dark now ; the chill winter light was 
dim upon the bed; the firelight filled the darker spaces 
with a rosy gleam. 

" May I not kneel and thank God for His mercy? " fal- 
tered Martin. 
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" If you will." 

The act of thanksgiving was short. As he knelt his 
hand trembled under its grasp of the magnificent gift. 
His prayer exalted the donor by the praise offered to his 
Maker, but all the time he spoke, his heart felt choked and 
leaden and his mind confused. He broke off abruptly 
and rose to find the head of Mr. Wallwood much sunken 
upon the pillow. The grey of death seemed creeping over 
the skin, but the eyes still glowed with a vitality which 
had not characterised them in life. 

" When you preach my funeral sermon, I desire that 
you will present this gift to the chapel. Will you do 
this?" 

" I will, Mr. Wallwood, I will. But I trust " 

Martin's conscience awoke again. 

"Swear that you will do so," interrupted the dying 
man sternly. 

" Why should I withhold my promise to make known 
to the congregation your noble gift in the way you wish? 
I do not withhold it." 

" I spoke of a condition attached to my gift The deed 
of presentation is in the hands of my lawyer and that 
cheque is useless unless the condition is fulfilled. You 
and Arthur are named trustees. The condition is that the 
tablets to my parents and to my wife shall be preserved 
and placed on the walls of the new chapel. And that 
a new tablet shall be added inscribed with my name 
as the donor of the chapel. You will see that this con- 
dition is fulfilled? " 

" How should I refuse what is only just? I will help 
Arthur to carry out this condition to the best of my 
ability." 

" You give me your promise ? " 
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" I give you my most solemn promise." 

" That is well/' 

The dying man panted a little as for breath. Martin, 
again blaming himself for his preoccupation, once more 
endeavoured to recall his throbbing thoughts to duty. 
But Mr. Wallwood moved his hand and spoke again. 

" A key lies under my pillow," said he, " take it," 

Martin slipped his hand under the pillow and drew out 
a small key. As he leaned to do so a whisper cold and 
clear as drops of icy water met his ear. 

" I have another trust to confide in you before I die/' 
were the words. 

The manner was steady and deliberate, even business- 
like. Martin, holding the key, reseated himself and bent 
his head in grave acquiescence. 

" What I now ask you to undertake is a very sacred 
trust, Martin. I need help." 

" Will you honour me with your confidence, sir ? " 

" You will undertake the trust ? Yet it is difficult." 

" I will undertake it." 

" I cannot give my confidence unless I am assured that 
it shall be between you and me." 

" You mean that I am never to reveal what you are 
about to tell me?" 

" That is it None of my family can be my confidant in 
this matter. I have singled you out, Martin." 

A tremor both of awe and of gratification ran through 
Martin's heart. 

" God helping me, I will keep your trust," he answered 
fervently. * 

But this did not satisfy Mr. Wallwood. 

" None of my children must learn this secret." An 
intensity of anxious command appeared in his eyes. 
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u Can you keep it from your wife — from my Susan ? It 
must lie between you and me, between you and me. And 
then be forgotten." 

" Mr. Wallwood," said Martin, moved by a kind of 
grief at this reiteration, " am I so unworthy of your kind- 
ness? I should be indeed ungrateful if I shrank from 
undertaking this trust even though you tell me it is diffi- 
cult. I will undertake and keep it honourably, sacredly/' 

" That is well, then. I shall die in peace — in peace. 
You have that key? At the bottom of my wardrobe, in 
the right-hand side, is a silver-drawer — unlock it and 
bring the contents to the bed." 

Martin crossed the room. He was deeply puzzled and 
the amazement produced by the magnificent sum on the 
cheque rendered him incapable of just judgment. He 
seemed to himself to be moving in an age of signs and 
wonders. A faint suggestion crossed his mind at one 
point, that the trust the old man was about to bind upon 
him was some restitution to be made in atonement for 
some injustice in the past, possibly of a commercial char- 
acter. The moment the silver drawer was mentioned a 
different idea presented itself. Obviously an additional 
donation, in the shape of Sacramental plate for the chapel, 
was about to be made ; out of their grievous humiliation 
and decay they were to be lifted in one splendid moment ; 
nothing that he might desire was left unprovided for. 
Mr. Wallwood, however, had ever favoured plainness and 
austerity in worship; he might therefore shrink from 
associating his name with this last gift. 

When Martin opened the drawer he found it almost 
empty; there was no silver — saving what might be con- 
tained in two large green baize bags. These he conveyed 
to the bed, whereon he placed them. Then he stood by 
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the side of the dying man and waited. Mr. Wallwood 
did not immediately speak, his head sank upon his breast. 
Again self-reproach plucked at the conscience of Martin. 
Humbling himself in spirit in so far as was possible to 
one in a high state of exaltation, he drew a chair for- 
ward, and seating himself began to repeat such texts of 
Scripture and such pious hymns as are suitable to the 
passing of the soul. As he did so, he perceived that the 
change in Mr. Wallwood increased alarmingly. 

" Let me call Susan and the rest of the family. You 
are very ill, Mr. Wallwood," whispered he. 

A sharp movement of dissent was made by the dying 
man's hand. 

" No," said he. " What I did, I did alone, and I will 
bear it alone. Remain with me — you only — to the end. 
I am dying. I know that. And what I have begun, that 
I will finish. Remain — you — with me to the end. So 
let me die." 

He licked his dry lips with his white tongue, and Martin 
handed the cup again. The voice had been as one from 
the grave; the soul seemed slipping away even as he 
spoke; and the sweat of fear broke out upon Martin's 
brow, but he was not a man to flinch at what might be a 
solemn duty. 

"I do not dream of leaving you," said he. "Only 
speak your wishes, and, God helping me, I will carry them 
out. Be assured of that. Be comforted in that." 

" Thank you." The old man raised his head again in 
momentary strength. "You see, Martin, I made one 
great mistake, otherwise I should need no one now." He 
paused and a deeply-brooding look came into his face — a 
look Martin remembered often to have seen there in the 
past. " Did I say a great mistake ? No. Quite a small 
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one. A little matter which nevertheless I have never got 
the better of. Odd ! — for ten years that small obstacle to 
my peace has lain there immovable, hung as a weight 
round my neck, pressed on my heart at night. A little, 
little matter — and I could not rid myself of it. But you 
shall be my comfort, Martin ! There it is ! " — his hand 
indicated the green baize bags — "the one thing in the 
world that has defeated me. But I can die in peace trust- 
ing in your promise. First then, sit here till I die. 
When I am dead ring the bell sharply and summon my 
family, and in the confusion leave the room unobserved, 
carrying the bags with you. Then deal in private with 
the contents as you can. For the rest remember the 
promises that bind you till death ! " 

He paused, and Martin, now vaguely apprehensive with 
fear he could not interpret, bent his ear closer to the bed. 
He was astonished at a change in the voice, a renewal of 
strength, an abandonment of the brooding, dreamy retro- 
spective. 

"Let me speak to you concerning my son Arthur/' 
were the words. 

" I am listening, sir," said Martin, to whom, however, 
this turn of the topic was, he hardly knew why, disap- 
pointing. 

"You understand, I think, that my heart, my hopes, 
have ever been bound up in Arthur." 

Deep pathos — the gathered-up pathos from a lifetime 
of hopes and fears crept through the voice. 
I understand, sir," replied Martin. 
And yet at one time, I was in great, in sore fear about 
him. That passed and I have lived to see my work accom* 
plished; as I designed to do, I have founded a family. 
I have lived to see my son in Parliament and moving 
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through that door to a first-class position among men. I 
am proud of my son Arthur." 

Martin in perplexity and distaste raised himself from 
his stooping posture. A dim fire of pride was in the old 
man's face,' a deep satisfaction in his voice ; his eyes were 
fixed on the light that gleamed in the crimson curtains. 

" At one time," he continued, " I feared that the whole 
work would be broken by the folly of my son. Arthur 
fell into irregular dissipations in his early life. I knew 
what that might tend to. I had had experience." 

Martin saw one emaciated hand close itself fiercely 
into a fist, eloquent with will in spite of physical prostra- 
tion. 

" I set myself to watch my son, to make myself ac- 
quainted with his doings. Without his knowing it, I was 
in his most intimate secrets. That was a trying time, 
Martin. Under the foundation of my building I began to 
fear a morass. I watched the lad; and presently dis- 
covered I had this much hope: — I found he was no 
drunkard. Had he been a drunkard, even a tippler, I 
should have — swept him aside." 

He made an obliterative movement with his hand which 
was curiously final. 

" I knew what drunkenness meant. It went hard with 
me as I lived in doubt. None of my sons was the equal 
of this one, my first-born. There was my fine instrument 
if ever a man had one. He was worth saving — wrong in 
the works a little, that was all. I groaned in spirit over 
my son Arthur. I set myself in might to save him.' 

" In the midst of my extreme anxiety and care came 
the sudden visitation to this house of my brother. My 
brother was nought, Martin. He was an abandoned 
rogue and carried folly with him. He desired to curry 
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favour with me — why, I do not know, but I am assured, 
whatever was the reason, it was shameful. In the even- 
ing he found occasion to tell me he carried with him a 
will made in my son's favour. He showed me a pocketful 
of bank-notes with which he proposed to enrich the boy 
immediately. Brainless fool! He must try and set his 
sort of polish on my instrument ! The rogue must thrust 
his dirty hand amidst my careful plans." 

Martin heard this in a great amazement and trouble. 
The memory of the inquest was far distant ; he could not 
in the moment resolve his doubts to certainty — yet it 
seemed to be clearly in his mind that Mr. Wallwood had 
denied all knowledge of the will. 

u Sir " he began falteringly. 

But there broke off ; for he perceived that his voice did 
not reach and that his presence was forgotten. The old 
man's eyes, burning with memories and with unabated 
will, were again directed to the play of firelight in the cur- 
tains ; he seemed to sit more upright amongst his pillows 
and he moved his hands to and fro over the sheet Mar- 
tin, holding his breath, surmised that the dreaded moment 
of death was at hand; it was possible he was about to 
pass; instead he spoke suddenly in a loud and solemn 
voice. 

" God judge between me and him ! " he cried. " What 
I did, I did. And it prospered. I do not repent ! " 

The cry froze Martin's blood. After it was uttered, 
the head of the dying man sank on his breast and his lips 
moved in inarticulate mutterings. Martin's heart was 
going like a hammer. He began to feel that the strain 
was beyond anticipation. He listened attentively, but 
could make nothing of the confused murmurs — inward 
whispers they were, as a man's troubled habitual thoughts 
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will whisper hour in, hour out, round and round the 
chambers of the brain in curious nerveless iteration. 
When would the wandering cease and the poor dry lips 
leave their work? 

And then the meaning of a sentence struck upon his 
understanding: — that is, the just arrangement of the 
words, the exterior sense, did so ; for, as to the inner con- 
tents, he could make nothing of them. They struck upon 
his ear in a thin whistling whisper, cold, startling, 
frightful. 

" Three times I tried to destroy them. Once when I 
opened the drawer Elizabeth came and looked me in the 
eyes. Poor thing ! Poor thing ! Did she know ? Then 
later I cast about to bury them ; it was dusk and I chose 
the place. I went to the Spinney and dug there. And 
Benny came from behind the bush and looked me in the 
eyes. Benny I Benny I The weak things of the earth 
that confound the strong ! " 

The voice was very solemn. He lifted both emaciated 
hands and dropped them back on the sheet. Martin, over 
whose soul crept a growing dismay, listened acutely. 

" Once when I was getting them downstairs," the old 
man went on, " Susan stood in the stairway, smiling. 
She pointed at them, smiling. ' Papa ! ' said she. And 
pointed at them, smiling." 

His voice rose and sank. 
Mr. Wallwood ! " Martin ventured softly. 
That was fate," continued the voice, " iron fate. I 
tried no more. I never tried again. I kept them. I 
bore the burden to the end." 

He uttered these last words with a kind of tired com- 
posure ; his head sank and he lay closer again upon the 
pillows. 
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By this time it was dark, and the situation becoming to 
Martin unbearable in the uncertainty whether he sat in 
the room with a living man or with a corpse, he rose and 
•lit the gas, both jets of them, so that the room was filled 
with light. Mr. Wallwood took no notice of the change ; 
he was not dead, for a little breath whistled in and out 
through his lips. This utter prostration was worse than 
the wandering words; Martin's fingers shook and his 
knees trembled, but he kept a tenacious grasp upon the 
cheque. Then the comfortless darkness of the windows 
made him shudder and he must draw down the blinds and 
pull the curtains about them. Finally, he went to the 
hearth and stirred the fire to a blaze, heaping on coal till it 
roared up the chimney. He longed for some interruption. 
If Susan or the nurse would knock at the door ! But he 
knew that there was no hope of that; Mr. Wallwood 
would have given his orders beforehand, and no one in 
this house ever transgressed the command of its master. 

" Martin ! " 

The voice was so loud and clear that Martin started 
from his stooping posture by the hearth. He could see 
through the curtains of the bed that Mr. Wallwood's eyes 
were wide open. 

" I am here, sir," cried he, hastening forward. 

There was a change in the face, but the glow of the 
eyes still held, the wandering of the mind was plainly 
over. 

" I am going," said he. 

" Let me call the family." 

"No!" The imperative tone shook Martin's heart. 
" Sit down ! " 

The young man obeyed. 

" I have wandered ? " 
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" Somewhat" 

" Yes, that's what I feared. Will-failure. Have you 
the cheque?" 

" Here, sir, here." 

" Martin ! " 

"Yes, sir!" He bent near, for Mr. Wallwood was 
holding his right hand towards him. 

" On your honour tell me : is there anything on my cuff 
or on my right hand? If there is, wash it off." 

" There is nothing, Mr. Wallwood, nothing at all." 

44 Strange," said the old man, " strange. But I must 
believe you." 

He let his hand drop, and lay gazing at Martin with 
the old, intense look. And Martin bent over him in an 
agony of solicitude and awe, and, indeed, of terror. He 
murmured ejaculatory petitions and texts ; he spoke them 
for his own comfort as well as for the dying man's, as a 
child, frightened with the dark, will sing or repeat hymns. 
And then he saw Mr. Wallwood's lips move again and 
bent his ear closer. 

44 Open the bags," said he. 

And Martin, trembling exceedingly, did as he was 
bidden. Out of the bags he drew no silver, as he had 
anticipated, but a heavy pair of nailed boots, ancient, mil- 
dewed, mouldered. They stood upon the bed with the 
rusty laces in them and the swollen, knobby marks of a 
pair of human feet still impressed upon the leather. The 
memory of Martin stirred, yet delivered itself of no clear 
thought; he stared as one gone crazed; Mr. Wallwood 
eyed them with steady quietude. 

" There they are. I have not been able to endure the 
sight of them, nor to lose the consciousness of them for 
years. I can look at them steadily now. Lode you, 
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Martin ! This is the truth. That night, long years ago, 
I went late to my brother's room. The door was locked, 
but he opened it for me. I told him I had come to warn 
him to leave my boy alone, to expostulate, even to entreat. 
He was drinking, and he laughed at me. I returned to my 
own bedroom and there made up my mind. I knew my 
work was ruined and that my hopes for my boy were like 
to be ruined with it. If he was interfered with I lost 
him — that I knew. What was one rogue's life when 
weighed in the scales against that? It has ever been my 
plan to be thorough, to be swift in decision. When the 
household slumbered I returned again softly to his room 
and tried the door ; it was unlocked and I entered, turning 
the key in the lock behind me. He lay in a drunken 
slumber . . ." 

A profound pause followed these words. As for 
Martin, he had suddenly and violently raised himself 
from his stooping position, while his heart gave such a 
leap in his breast that it seemed as though life itself might 
go with it. Then, as he collapsed upon his chair, the 
beating seemed altogether to stop. He wanted to cry out, 
to rise, but found himself incapable of movement and his 
tongue of speech. 

Afterwards," the dying man went on, " I searched 
for the will. It was in the bag. Inside the bag was also a 
smaller bag, and in that I found a pair of nailed labourer's 
boots. At that the plan flashed on my mind. I put the 
boots on and was about to move away, when I caught 
sight of my brother's pocketbook lying open on the dress- 
ing-table. It was open and it was empty. That confused 
me. It hummed in my brain like a mill, that my boy had 
got the notes after all. And I forgot the small, shabby 
bag. It went out of my mind clean as a thing wiped off 
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a slate and I left it where it was, nor remembered it until 
I saw it standing on the table at the inquest. 

" That did not cover the tricks my mind played me, for 
I caught up unconsciously the other bag and carried it 
with me — I must have done so, for I had it in my hand 
after I had got down by the gutter-pipe and the creeper 
and had trampled the ground below with my feet as I 
purposed. 

u Then I took the boots off my feet, and the night being 
hot and still, placed them high amongst the close branches 
of an arbor vitae. If they were found, what would it sig- 
nify? They were not found. 

" Upon that came the consciousness of my error as to 
the bag. I knew I must conceal it. What I did was to 
run in the night across the two meadows that lie beyond 
the garden and to drop it, filled with heavy stones, in the 
small, deep reservoir that serves the cisterns of the yard 
and stables. If it was found, what would it signify? It 
was not found. Then I returned to my bedroom, by the 
way I had prepared, and lay down by my wife, who slum- 
bered heavily. In the night my complete self-possession 
and the firmness of my thoughts came back to me and I 
knew how to act. I carried through my purposes with- 
out failure, and so have lived, carrying them through. 

" But when the hunt and search died out, I brought 
the boots put of the bush and hid them here in the house, 
in the drawer. Why did I do that ? Better to have left 
them. But my mind dwelt on the bush where they lay, 

and I thought if Benny or the other children A 

touch of weakness, a touch of fear " 

He broke off. He lifted his hands feebly and let them 
fall again. 

"Benny!" he murmured. 
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Then his head sank upon the pillow. 

Martin remained in a state of collapse. This revela- 
tion of the crime and agony of a greater nature than his 
own, appalled his lesser capacity. He had no resources; 
the unutterable shock, the thunder-clap within his patch 
of existence, paralysed him ; the foundations of his mind 
seemed to fall together and crumble. Nothing in the long, 
past years or in his knowledge of the dying man's char- 
acter had, in the faintest degree, prepared him for the 
truth. Such was the ascendancy which Joshua Wall- 
wood's reputation had obtained within his circle of influ- 
ence, so great was his magnetic power, so strong his 
character and will, that no breath of suspicion had turned 
for a moment in his direction. 

And now, stricken by the overwhelming truth, Martin 
could do no more than stare at the dying man with a 
wild face of horror, while the dying man's eyes, filled, as 
it seemed, by a flame of inextinguishable mental clear- 
ness, looked tranquilly back at him. 

" I do not repent, Martin." 

In the face was a certain peace, the tranquillity of 
fatigue that lets itself go. He lay on the pillow, his eyes 
turned on Martin as the life he resigned ebbed slowly 
out Martin was powerless to stir, to change his look, or 
to speak. How long the terrible moments lasted he 
could not tell; a thousand hours or a thousand seconds 
might have run by without his being able to distinguish 
between them. He sat with the boots and the green baize 
bags by his side and the cheque grasped in his hand, as 
though he had been struck to stone, while his heart and 
brain played strange tricks within him, and his tongue 
clave to the roof of his mouth. 

Thus he remained, benumbed, helpless, pinned, until 
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slowly the will and intelligence died out of the eyes and 
left behind a wide-open, empty stare. Then, with a great 
sigh that seemed to tear from some depth in his being, he 
found power to move. 

From the room beneath, came the sweet voice of Susan 
singing the Evening Hymn. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

* 

Pennybridge in the year 1902 was a bustling, pros- 
perous manufacturing town with many handsome house* 
added to the once exclusive domination of Skilbank. 

With the extension of the village followed an increase 
of temples for Christian worship. A Roman Catholic 
Chapel had made its appearance ; a Wesleyan Chapel had 
grown up; a Baptist Chapel was in course of construc- 
tion ; a Unitarian place of worship had crept in ; a retired 
edifice for the Primitive Methodists was established ; lastly 
a modest and somewhat apologetic Chapel-of-Ease had 
been ventured upon by the Established Church. 

None, however, of these edifices dominated the place. 
That was the position of the handsome chapel of the Con- 
gregational Independents, which had been erected upon 
a hill some years ago and was mistaken from the railway 
for a church. Near to the chapel was a pleasant modern 
house in the midst of a beautiful garden ; and this was the 
residence of the Rev. Martin Pottage, a minister who had 
created for himself a reputation as one passionately ambi- 
tious for the distinction of his sect. 

Martin at this date was a man of forty-four years, 
small, dark, and very lean, with a bald arched head over 
which some thin flakes of faded hair were thrown. His 
somewhat prominent forehead was deeply lined from base 
to summit, and the same excitable brown eyes as of yore, 
rayed now with wrinkles, looked from his face upon the 
world. 
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At that date, there was opportunity for the stress 
and excitement to which his nature inclined. The year 
had produced the Education Bill, and a storm of contro- 
versy was raised thereby which the controversialists 
threatened should be undying. 

To Arthur Wallwood, the Education Bill of 1902 pre- 
sented itself simply as his own political opportunity and 
he went for that opportunity with the directness which 
characterised him. By the time that the great national 
festival of King Edward's Coronation arrived and was 
happily carried through, Arthur had made his mark as 
Champion of Independency; and the Free Church press 
was full of his praise. He looked to Martin for congratu- 
lation, and at times laughingly reminded him that, in the 
past, it was he who had proposed this hopeful path to 
his ambition. 

The entire absence of pose was the admirable trait in 
Arthur's nature, but to Martin his worst torment. 

Martin in his innocent days would have enjoyed the 
combat; as it was he threw himself into it with fevered 
zeal, courting the hubbub for certain private reasons of 
his own, even joining the extremists and voicing the de- 
mand for a complete secular system of education as 
the only justice, and making the pulpit an opportunity 
for political passion. 

Susan would listen to his contentious discourses at 
home and in the chapel with a crumpled brow and down- 
cast eyes. Poor soul! She would not allow that mar- 
riage had broken the illusion of her love. Love was safe 
in her tender heart where too dwelt religion. To her 
religion was a real and very silent thing, the support and 
comfort to a soul sorely tried. 

"This is not religion," said she to herself. "Why 
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does not Martin see it ? Religion is very far away from 
this tumult" 

Susan was still a beautiful woman, but grew every year 
to resemble her mother, her blue eyes having acquired 
something of the same look of strain. Her hair was 
already sprinkled with white. At times this whitening 
of her mass of soft and silky hair, brought her to a 
momentary resemblance to her father; though in feature 
and colouring she had nothing of his cast. When this 
passing similitude occurred, Martin was repulsed by it 
Whatever were his relations with his wife, and these may 
be taken as on the whole affectionate and even reverential, 
she, as one of the Wallwoods, suffered from that ever- 
increasing detestation of the family which was one of her 
husband's secret tortures. 

It was because of these secret miseries that Martin wel- 
comed the tumult and desired to keep it* about him, to be 
in the centre of it. It could not be too loud for him ; he 
helped in his might to stir the pother and to raise the 
storm. 

" Persecution ! " 

" Passive Resistance ! " 

" Our Rights ! " 

In the hubbub minds became inflated and tongues spake 
unadvisedly. There was a tendency to return on the 
palmy days of Independency when Cromwell's " Saints " 
were armed. 

From the handsome pulpit of Pennybridge Chapel, 
Martin shrieked the extremist views — views that were 
bred of vehement excitement, and not the considered 
thoughts of a man who dreamed that he had justice in 
his heart. 

He had not justice in his heart ; therein lay remorse and 
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torment — the suffering of a defeated spiritual nature. 
There was no light for Martin; it was dark within, and 
within was neither harmony nor music. His soul was 
jostled and hampered by the coarser intelligences that 
crowd the world ; the delicate inward ear had been volun- 
tarily stunned by the noise of opinions and expediencies. 
He seemed to have lost all feeling of leisure and the power 
of self-recollection — nay! that he shunned. It was his 
plaint that he seemed not to possess the freedom common 
to men. 

Moreover, of late a painful affection had been growing 
upon him, which first showed itself after the death of 
Mr. Wallwood. As time went on it took deeper hold and 
at last became a possessing tyranny. The hours of dark- 
ness were its opportunity. If Martin's days were filled 
with a fury of pastoral labour and the noise of contro- 
versy, at nights he must lay aside his voluntary activity, 
and become the prey of silence. 

In dreams of the night he was habitually haunted by 
strange visions, by grandiose visions, of mysterious sculp- 
tures — great, cold carven blocks that filled the chambers 
of his brain with menace. These visions terrorised him. 
He was led in his dreams through endless caverns and 
catacombs wherein the huge images sat motionless; their 
blank eyes, set in unfathomable faces, did not look on him 
but knew of him and his presence, and turned the knowl- 
edge over behind brows of stone. Some unknown power 
drove him onwards from cavern to cavern ; and the fur- 
ther his unwilling feet carried him on the mysterious 
journey, the greater became his apprehension of what was 
to follow and the more were the endless chambers of his 
brain blocked and crowded by stony figures of impene- 
trable mystery and averted eyes — nameless conceptions as 
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they seemed of archaic minds, shaped after a spirit of 
merciless barbarism. 

From these visions he would wake to remember that 
Arthur owned the land on which the chapel was built; 
that the chapel and the house he lived in were the gift of 
Joshua Wallwood ; that the whole of his life was hedged 
round by and founded on the Wallwood family ; and that 
the sin of Joshua Wallwood lay heavy and cold upon his 
conscience. It was bitter as death within and dark as the 
the grave. 

And when morning came, Arthur would call to discuss 
with him the political campaign upon which Nonconfor- 
mity was launching with himself as spokesman and parlia- 
mentary representative. Or he would open the paper and 
must learn that in the debates on the new Education Bill, 
Arthur Wallwood stood as the Champion of Indepen- 
dency, and was opposing, in telling clever speeches, the 
great Educational measure in the name of the Free 
Churches. 

Of late, punctually of nights, these singular sculpture 
visions had distressed him ; he would lie down to sleep in 
the dread of them and wake from them in a sweat of 
horror. 

One morning after a specially bad experience of the 
kind, he came down to breakfast and opened The Saxon 
Monthly to find therein his own portrait printed and, 
accompanying it, columns of extravagant eulogy upon his 
life and work. Nor was it omitted that his connection 
with the family of the late Joshua Wallwood Esq., of 
Skilbank, had been a main aid in his astonishing rise and 
success. His own father — that meek and solitary saint 
the Rev. Isaac Pottage — was but briefly referred to; a 
column was devoted to a sketch of the honoured career 
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and matchless integrity of his father-in-law, and to praise 
of his wealth and splendid liberality. Martin read with 
a ghastly face. 

Susan, who had also perused the article with surprise 
and distaste, watched him anxiously. 

" You are pleased with the notice, Martin ? " asked she 
timidly. 

Martin cast one reproachful glance at his wife and fell 
swooning from his chair. 

After that followed weeks of illness from which, how- 
ever, he recovered; upon his recovery, the doctor com- 
manded a prolonged rest and change. Martin, in his 
agony of soul, yearned for nothing so much as to go away 
— very far away — and to be alone. 

" Susan ! " cried he with his hollow eyes entreatingly 
on hers, " let me go alone. I must be alone ! " 

" My dearest ! you shall be alone if you wish it," an- 
swered the tender woman, pressing back the tears of hurt 
feeling. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

On a spring morning of 1903, Martin waked up in his 
bedroom in a small French town on the edge of a vast 
forest, to find that the dawn gloriously came through the 
open shutters with airs laden by sunshine and the smell 
of the early-blossoming acacia. 

This was the fourth month of his absence from home. 
For some time now he had been convalescent, but the 
misery which had pinned him to his bed was still his 
companion and his face was sharp as a hatchet and his 
leanness had come to be attenuation. Life had brought 
him the fulfilment of those desires for which he had 
prayed and schemed in his youth, and now lay as a dusty 
road before him along which it was his fate to drag those 
fulfilled desires as an intolerable burden. 

His first destination had been the Riviera, where he had 
spent a couple of months ; then suddenly, with a cruelty 
which was nothing but the cry of his soul under torment, 
he broke off his correspondence with home and with 
Susan. His last letter to his wife had petitioned for 
patience and a measure of trust. Then he travelled north- 
ward and finally hid himself in the small and little fre- 
quented town where he had since resided. For Martin 
no solitude was far enough removed from Pennybridge 
and the chapel, nor silence deep enough, in which to brood 
upon his problem. The days were mild and bright and 
dry. In the forest, in the dim green ways, it was possible 
to reach the seclusion which now he craved in opposition 
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to the tumult in which for years he had drowned his 
thoughts. Hitherto this solitude had brought no peace. 

On this morning he waked to find that his mental bur- 
den and affliction had returned very heavily upon him, 
so that he flung- out of his bed and left the little hotel be- 
fore the hour of rising had come, and turned into the 
forest. Deep was the gloom that wrapped him. Not the 
morning rays on the tops of the pine-trees, nor the golden 
light on the young oak-leaves, could awaken one thrill of 
thankful gladness. He found a fallen tree and there sat 
down ; his eyes could not lift themselves, but clung to the 
sandy ground while, elbows on knees, he supported his 
heavy head. The morning glow heightened above him 
and still he did not move; he had forgotten all save the 
inward despair. 

And then that happened to Martin which was the great 
miracle of his life. 

A step that stayed, a friendly voice that bade him 
"Good-morning," broke his reverie; he looked up to 
find a man dressed in something the garb of a Priest, 
standing before him. He was a tall man of an ascetic 
thinness with a distinguished bearing and a clean-shaved, 
fine-featured face of singular charm and power. His age 
might be towards sixty or beyond, and he had the look 
of one who has seen much life and has deeply pondered 
his experience. Martin knew him by sight already, having 
encountered him in the forest ways, in the roads, in the 
garden of the little hotel ; he had remarked that every one 
knew him and that the common address towards him was 
" Mon Pere." In spite of this universal popularity he 
had seemed to Martin a solitary soul, carrying an air of 
lofty and retired loneliness. 

That morning it might be that his eyes, clinging too 
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long to the dust, were dazzled as he raised them ; he found 
the countenance of the man full of deep and penetrative 
charity ; it seemed to him as the face of Humanity Itself 
or as one of those Shining Ones who met the Pilgrims 
on the way in the old story. 

And Martin forgot the garb of the Priest and to be 
offended at it; his heart, in spite of himself, cried out 
from its hard seclusion. 

" Sir ! " said he suddenly, and impetuously. " I suffer 
from an uncontrollable unlifting misery ! " 

The Priest sat down on the fallen tree beside him. 

"Is your burden one of guilt, or is it of religious 
doubt? " asked he very gently. 

But the question roused Martin's sleeping sensibilities 
— the sensibilities of habit and prejudice ; he felt that he 
had spoken unadvisedly and retreated into the set closed 
attitude which was the custom of his conscience. 

" Who is free from guilt ? " said he evasively. 

Yet it marked a change, and something of a break in 
the encrusted provincialism of his mind, that he suffered 
one in the garb of a Priest to remain near by on the fallen 
tree. 

" And who," he went on, " but must combat moments 
of doubt? I am an English Nonconformist, sir. We 
Nonconformists take nothing from authority. You Cath- 
olics repose on that." 

" You assume me to be a Priest of the Roman Catholic 
Church ? " 

Why, yes," said Martin. 

In very truth I may call myself a Catholic," answered 
the Priest, " since I reject no man's creed, while I myself 
have none. I have freed myself from labels. I am only 
a seeker for Truth." 
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" Still," said Martin, roused by a sense of shock and 
betaking himself to old argumentative habits, " you have 
a basis for belief?" 

" I think that there is Truth and that I do not pos- 
sess it." 

Martin was silent. His feeling was of deep offence and 
it may be of fear. He was afraid — even under these 
gracious sheltering trees, he was afraid to be in close 
intercourse with one whom he judged to be divorced from 
every orthodoxy. The pause between the two men 
deepened and lengthened, the Priest meanwhile pondering 
the face of Martin. 

"You have some Faith?" questioned the latter presently. 

"Yes! Yes! Yes! But I am unable to name that 
in which I have faith." 

At this, Martin's Christianity bristled within him and 
blazed in unpleasing fashion in his eyes. 

"Thank God, sir," said he fervently ; " / am a Chris- 
tian." 

The Priest sighed and for a moment averted his deep 
kind eyes. 

" And your Christianity ? Has it brought you peace ? " 
said he in a very gentle voice. 

Martin started. Sharp as a two-edged sword were the 
quiet words and smote to the core of his being, so that he 
spoke no more, but, trembling through all his nature, fell 
into a deep reverie, one so profound that it resembled a 
trance, for his hands fell nervelessly by his side and his 
chin dropped to his breast, his eyes once more clinging to 
the sandy ground. 

The Priest made no effort to disturb him ; his charity 
took the part of silence and a watchful care. Leaning 
forward he from time to time cast a glance upon the small 
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and irritable creature, who was, be perceived, in the throes 
of some spiritual extremity and wrestling with very sore 
trouble. 

More than an hour of time passed before Martin lifted 
his dull, heavy lids; then the Priest gently touched his 
arm. 

" My son/' said he, " it is time you ate. Let us return 
together to the hotel." 

And Martin's eyes, dim with mortal wretchedness, hung 
on the strong grave face. 

" Sir," said he with shaking voice, " I have no heart 
for food. A great darkness and misery lie upon me. I 
beg, very humbly I ask it, that you will not forsake 



me." 
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I ask no greater favour from God," returned the 
Priest, " than that I may help you ; for I see that you have 
come to a hard passage in your life." 

That night, something of Martin's illness returned upon 
him and the Priest stayed by his side and nursed him. 
When he was sufficiently recovered to rise from his bed 
and he and the Priest were alone together in the room, 
Martin, his face haggard with grief and weakness, made 
confession of the misery he had carried through years 
of his life. And the confession being ended, he turned 
to the Priest as one who hangs upon a verdict. 

The Priest had listened without a word, his face very 
calm and his eyes fixed on the leaves and blossoms of the 
acacia trees outside, and his hands folded together peace- 
fully. When Martin had finished, he said nothing. 

" What should I do now? " asked Martin, his voice low 
with the anxiety this silence created. 

The Priest started. 

" But, friend ! " said he. " Have you not done enough? 
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Rest from doing. Let us go out together in the forest 
day by day and wait for the Lord Who is the Way." 

Then Martin's head sank back against the pillows of 
his chair with the first sense of peace he had tasted for 
years; perhaps with the first taste of peace his restless 
militancy had ever permitted him to know. Thus was 
formed the friendship between the two men. 

By-and-bye it seemed to Martin that he was drawn out 
of the world and set in a place apart — nearer to Heaven, 
it might be, than ever in life before, and yet very far off. 
He could not wake himself from the dream that such was 
the case. 

The two would wander in the forest or in the country 
together, staying often to chat with the peasants in the 
way. Martin, however, would listen rather than talk. He 
felt as though the hide-bound existence which had been 
his was melting from him and that new paths were open- 
ing everywhere with new light upon them and new skies 
above. The very flowers by the wayside had a fresh and 
infinitely beautiful appearance, a wonder rested upon 
them ; he marvelled as he stooped above them ; the songs 
of the birds held sweeter notes. He knew not how far 
he was being taken upon a new way nor indeed that he 
went at all, for very gentle was his going, as one whose 
strength and fierce will have dropped away and who, as 
a child, follows. 

One day the two sat together upon a height of the forest 
Beneath them was a rocky hollow filled with the crests 
of the blossoming acacia, with the deep colour of pines, 
with the scarlet and green and feathery delicacy of the 
foliage of oak and birch and larch in spring. The sun 
played with the mass and variety of vegetation and the 
air was burdened with aromatic sweetness and freshness. 
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" Opinion," said the Priest, " is mist. As the mist it 
comes ; as the mist it changes ; as the mist it goes/' 

" That was not religion for which you struggled, my 
son, nor even freedom of conscience. What has religion 
to do with a life of tumult and contention ? Pure religion 
and undefiled that keeps itself unspotted from the world 
does not lie therein ! " 

And Martin would listen with the wind in the forest 
trees whispering above his head. 

" My son ! Drive the Idol of Independency from the 
heart and seek God." 

" We are lonely — lonely," said Martin. 

" Seek God and your fellow-man," said the Priest 

Martin would still return to the scene in the bedcham- 
ber and to the crime of Joshua Wallwood. He would 
press the Priest with that. 

" It was a strong act," said the latter very thoughtfully, 
" Look you, my son ! The building and the works and 
acts of a strong man are in accordance with his character. 
I can speak of this best in a symbol. The men of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian monarchies builded and carved 
after their own spirits and of the kind that their spirits 
were of. The result is gloomy, barbaric, full of hints of 
strange, dark lurking evil. And yet who shall say that it 
misses the sense of mystery? Or that the magnificence 
and strength of these stone poems have not something 
godlike in them? The universe is God's. All creatures 
are His." 

And Martin shuddered. 

" You have not blamed him ! " 

" My son I I blame no one. God is the Father of us 
all ! " 

" Strange ! " murmured Martin. 
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There would be long pauses when the Priest spoke not 
at all and when only the sighing of the pine trees would 
be in their ears. And thus the days went on. 

" Each man and woman of us is a soul/' he said, " a 
tender hidden secret soul plunged in a world of coarse 
needs and promptings, of desperate contrarieties and pas- 
sions, of depravities and horrors, of stern, dark, tremen- 
dous facts. And always there is the Mist of Opinion. 
We strive in the darkness and stumble. All life is sad 
and we the pilgrims of it. We are blinded by coarse 
exterior matters and Reality is lost in Illusion. 

" The thing," he said, " we cannot know is why He 
has taken portions of Himself to plunge in this world — 
what need He had that made Him do it. 

"But our fellow-man, who is in like case as we are, 
should be sacred to us. We know not what portion of 
the burden and the toil he takes. 

" And our being here where we are — in this world — 
should be also sacred to us. Very sacred, my son, as a 
secret of which each one carries the clue; as a quest in 
which each one finds the goal. We cannot tell what is 
God's meaning. Our own lives seek it." 

The days went on, and the heat gathered, and the 
beauty of the long mornings and afternoons deepened. 
Martin felt that the dreamlike peace was coming to an 
end. 

" Before I go, tell me who you are ? " said he suddenly 
and impulsively to his friend. 

"You will go?" 

" I must go." 

The Priest looked at him very seriously. 

" You mean that you ask me the essential fact about 
myself?" 
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I think so," said Martin, wondering. 
The essential fact about myself/' said the Priest after 
a long grave pause, " is that I bear with me the remem- 
brance of a great sin committed and repented of. I 
repented before God, laying the burden of my sin at His 
feet." 

"And He had mercy?" 

"He had great mercy. He lives and moves in very 
dim places. He comforted me and spoke within my 
heart : ' Take up this that thou hast done and use it for 
Me, 9 was His command. And I obeyed Him. I went 
forth to the service of all sinners, adopting this habit which 
you see me wear so that they might know it as a sign; 
nor shrank from any. And so for years I have lived, 
belonging to no Church, yet praying where any Church 
might be, and as the servant of all men/' 

Martin sat very silent. 

"My son," said the Priest, "it is our righteousness 
rather than our sin we should fear. After I had repented 
my righteousness had gone. I lay before the Lord as a 
naked soul." 

Unconsciously Martin came nearer. He even laid his 
hand on the robe of the other. 

"Who is God? Who is He? "whispered he. "I have 
never known God." 

" Few of us have, friend. It is the Idols in our own 
heart we worship. But God has need of us. He seeks 
us. Let us open our hearts that He may find us. And 
let us love and pity our fellow-men whom He needs and 
loves." 

And at this a pause fell between them which after a 
time Martin broke. 

" Very shortly," said he, " I must bid you farewell. I 
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am well and I feel life urging me. But tell me — now — 
what would you have me to do? " 

The Priest rose to his feet. Martin saw his tall form 
erect under the magic greenery and light of the forest 
trees. 

" I cannot direct you," said he. " The Way lies in your 
own heart. If you would learn it, go into the nearest 
Church and pray." 

As he spoke, by a slight movement of the hand, he 
signed to a point upon the edge of the forest, where lay a 
simple agricultural village. Martin knew it well. 

" But there is none but a Catholic Church/' said he with 
a flush. 

" Where day by day many of God's creatures find Him," 
answered the Priest. 

Martin rose and went forward alone. When he came 
to the little church he knelt with the rest and fell into 
profound thought. The door was wide-open and the sun 
came in and people stepped in and out It seemed to him 
that he was as one led on and on through dim ways and 
still onwards. He prayed but a single prayer and that 
repeatedly. 

" Take not Thy Holy Spirit from me," was the prayer. 

As he said the words, he found in them many meanings. 
And as he asked, he laid his nature open, keeping nothing 
back, but one by one felt, as by gentle fingers, the Idols 
of his mind withdrawn ; and asked once more. 

For many days it happened thus : Martin kneeling in 
silence amongst simple folk and peasants who told their 
Pater-nosters to their beads. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

Two or three bright, hot weeks in July marked the 
wet season of 1903 ; during these weeks, Susan did not 
walk beyond the garden of her home at Pennybridge. 
Many more than three weeks had passed since the cessa- 
tion of Martin's letters, it having been towards the end of 
April that she received warning of the silence that was to 
ensue. 

There was much to bear. Martin's unfulfilled duties 
cried to Heaven ; his place must be supplied by constant 
outside help, and the amazement of the deacons and the 
congregation was fast changing to indignation or the 
gloomiest surmise. Every day came enquiries, comments, 
and propositions which Susan must meet and resolve by 
tact and will. For she was determined neither to call in 
the aid of detectives nor of newspaper advertisement 

On this point Arthur sided with her ; she was not with- 
out help ; Arthur's broad shoulders stood between her and 
the growing pressure from the village — stood between her 
and the inclination of the wicked or idle-minded to work 
up Martin's departure from the normal, into a scandal. 
Once more Miss Marplot was on the warpath; she had 
solutions of the mystery, and they went from ear to ear in 
spicy whispers. 

" She leads the gossip-mongers like death on the Pale 
Horse," said Arthur angrily to his wife. 

" But what is it, Arthur ? What has happened ? " his 
wife would say, seeking in all the firm chambers of her 
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capable, worldly mind for an answer. " You expect him 
to return ? " 

"He'll turn up right enough in the end. But it's 
deuced inconvenient, and I'm afraid won't be forgotten. 
If he doesn't appear soon, it's all up with Master Martin." 

Susan crept from week to week, from day to day, from 
hour to hour, holding to faith and hope and love — those 
slender threads that are stronger than fate. In this great 
stress, Benny was her main support. Sensible though she 
was of Arthur's goodness, of his strong arms about her 
to shelter her from the world, it was to Benny she turned 
for more intimate comfort. 

Since the death of their father, Benny had been the 
special charge of Arthur and Susan. Susan gave the 
young man a home; Arthur took him into the office at 
Woolford, and under this arrangement, Benny had made 
improvement. He owed his favourable change to the care' 
of both brother and sister; but more to Susan than an- 
other, for there was a tie between them unknown to any. 

At the period of Martin's illness, Susan had found occa- 
sion to remark a new advance in Benny. 

Martin had felt the presence of Benny in his home a 
peculiar source of irritation; this he had concealed as 
best he might, yet Susan had, at times, perceived and been 
puzzled by it. As for Benny, he had always treated his 
brother-in-law with reserve and timidity; there was a 
certain hesitation in his manner. And he would avoid 
Martin as much as possible. 

But when illness came, Benny's conduct altered ; it was 
as though he divined the cause of Martin's collapse and 
commiserated him for it; he would watch very tenderly and 
faithfully by his bedside if he slept, and withdraw noise- 
lessly when he waked. Martin would be his first thought 
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when he returned from tjte Woolford office and his last 
when he went ; there was a solicitude and good sense that 
touched and amazed Susan; his mind seemed gradually 
to be restoring itself from disorder. 

" Martin would rather not see me," said he very ear- 
nestly one day ; u but I am sorry for him because I under- 
stand why he suffers." 

The improvement in Benny continued when Martin left 
home ; it was as though he shook himself from some fren- 
zied dream in which he had existed for years, it seemed 
that he might return to complete manhood and wholeness 
of mind and a demeanour more balanced. Susan, thank- 
ful to remark the improvement and dating it from her 
husband's illness, was yet unable to perceive the connec- 
tion. But when Martin ceased to write and the later 
trouble came, Benny began to watch her with a kind of 
pity in his eyes that startled her. And suddenly she 
questioned him. 

"You know what it means, Benny I" cried she with 
trembling lips. 

And Benny came to her side and took the hand that for 
years had soothed and consoled him, in a protective man- 
ner more comforting than Arthur's. 

" You know the truth ! " she gasped, looking into the 
eyes that were no longer wild, but full of pity and 
wisdom. 

" Yes, I know the truth." 

" Then tell me." 

" It goes a long way back, Susan, and is dreadful. Per- 
haps you cannot bear it." 

" For God's sake, tell me, Benny." 

" It broke me, Susan. I was a child and it broke me." 

"A child?" 
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" Can you bear what I haqp to tell ? " 

" I can bear it." 

He clasped her hand more closely, looking into her eyes 
with the deep pity that was healing him. 

" Do you remember when father beat me for telling a 
lie?" 

" Yes, Benny." 

She shrank a little, for the subject had its terror. 

" But that was no lie, Susan. What I said about the 
boots when I was a little chap and father thrashed me 
was true. The dreadful thing about it was that father 
knew I spoke no lie. And mother knew it : though I said 
nothing to her, nothing. Last of all, Martin knew it also," 

Then Susan's heart seemed to stop. But she broke into 
no exclamation ; did not try to dissuade him ; remember- 
ing how his mind had been bruised, she pressed his hand 
and let him continue in his speech. 

" In the end, Susan, father was aware that what he said 
and the thrashing he gave me had not deceived me ; and 
that I remained confident that I had told no lie. In the 
end, I saw the boots again." 

Susan faintly sighed. She made no effort to stop him. 
In her heart was a curious response to his words, as 
though she had known the truth from the beginning, and 
yet so dimly that even now she was waiting to hear what 
it was. 

" It was late one summer evening. I had not gone to 
bed. I was hiding in the spinney because I dreaded to go 
to bed and be there before Joey came. And suddenly I 
saw father in the spinney. He was creeping along very 
quietly and came to a place where the ground had been 
newly dug. In his hand were two green baize bags. He 
opened them and I saw the boots I had seen before in 
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Uncle Fred's room. And I knew that he was going to 
bury them, for he stooped to move the loose soil with his 
hands. But I came out from behind the bush where I 
was hiding. I don't know why I did it, Susie. I came 
out and looked at him. I thought he would kill me. Yet 
I did it But he only looked at me. His eyes, Susie, were 
sad as Death. And then he lifted up the things, and 
without a word turned back to the house." 

It was dusk. Susan was glad of that. She could lean 
back in her chair and close her eyes and so bear the sick- 
ening tumult of heart and pulses which her brother's 
words occasioned. She knew that what he said was true. 
But then what had it to do with Martin ? 

Go on, Benny," said she ; for he seemed to hesitate. 
It was when father died that I saw the bags again. 
Do you remember that Martin was alone with him when 
he died?" 

" Yes. I remember. Go on." 

" Martin called us all. He rang the bell; he ran to the 
top of the stairs and shouted. And you and the others 
ran as he bade you. I did not. I dared not follow with the 
rest. I went into the hall and hid myself behind father's 
greatcoat that hung close to the hall-door. And I heard 
Martin's voice call to some one : ' I will fetch Arthur.* 
And then I heard some one run lightly and very quick 
down the stairs and so come on towards the door. It 
was Martin who came. His face was white and his eyes 
Stared and rolled in his head as though he feared some- 
thing. And in his hand he carried out the two green 
bai?e bags." 

After that Benny's voice ceased, or she lost it. How 
long she lay back in the chair she did not know. When a 
sense of surrounding things returned upon her, it was 
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dark; she was roused by feeling the hot tears of her 
brother falling upon her hand. And with that strength 
returned in the thought and tenderness for him. 

" Thank God you told me, Benny/' she whispered. 

" You believe me, Susan ? " 

" I know that what you say is true." And she felt 
Benny's hand leap in hers as though in joy and a great 
relief. 

She had no question left in her mind whether this he 
had told her was true or not true. In the sorrowful light 
of his words all the perplexities of years seemed to fall 
into place as the pieces of a puzzle when the clue is given. 

"Benny," said she after long reflection, "we should 
keep silence about this. We should hide this terrible 
knowledge in our hearts." 

"I have kept silence very long. Why not longer, 
Susan?" 

" My good Benny ! Now I understand many things." 

That was the first of many communings between 
brother and sister. And Susan crept on from day to day, 
waiting for Martin, or a letter, or a sign. 

Arthur would come in whenever it was possible. She 
noticed that his life began to wear him, rushing as he did 
between London and Pennybridge, care at either end. 

It was on his first visit after Benny's recital that she 
told him the truth, doing this in Benny's presence as she 
felt for his sake, was necessary. 

Arthur listened in gloomy silence; save for one great 
start, he showed no emotion. Nor for long after die had 
brought her story to an end, did he speak. Then at last 
came his question. 

" Do you believe that this is true, Susan ? " said he. 

" I believe it to be true, Arthur." 
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Benny I old man! I believe it to be true also," said 
Arthur, looking up suddenly. 

"That makes a great difference to me. I shall no 
longer bear the burden alone/' returned Benny. 

" You shall not," said Arthur. 

After that, Arthur visited Susan oftener, sitting with 
bent brows and his eyes fixed. 

" This that Benny says is true, Susan," he would say. 
" I must believe it. Almost it seems as though I had 
known it all along." 

" Yes," said she. 

" Is there anything we ought to do, Susan ? " asked he 
one day suddenly. 

" I think one thing only," said Susan. " I think for 
our father's sake and for our children's sake, we must 
keep silence about this. We must hide it to the day of 
our death from the rest of our family." 

" There are those tablets, Susan ! Lord ! How I hate 
them!" 

u Let them be," said Susan. 

She gave him a long, musing look, almost a smile was 
on her lips. 

"We have heard men praised before, Arthur," said 
she. 

" Yes." 

" And blamed and condemned before. We know what 
both mean." 

" My dear girl ! How," said the strong man with a half 
sob, " how — you smooth things out. 

"What about Martin? Poor old man! Will he 
return ? " he asked. 

" I am certain of that. I am at peace about Martin/' 
There's one bright spot in this most confounded stew 
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of ours. I think Benny's coming to his right mind. 
That's what I think. He applies himself to his work. He 
gets on no end at the office. ,, 

H Yes. So only that we keep together : hold one to the 
other, Arthur." 

" I shall try him with harder work, with more respon- 
sibility by-and-bye. That '11 do him good. We'll pull 
him up the hill between us." 

She accompanied him to the door and he took his hat 
to stand some moments thoughtfully brushing it round 
and round. Then turned his face towards her. In his 
eyes she detected a look that seemed to come into them, 
all the way back from his youth, from his childhood. 

" I don't know what the wife will say, Susie," said he, 
calling her by her old name, " but I've all but made up 
my mind to give up my seat in Parliament. I should pre- 
fer some work less conspicuous." 

" Yes," said Susan. 

" And possibly more useful." He kissed her. " Wire 
me when Martin returns," he said, hastening to the 
door. 

The days lived on the edge of suspense and expecta- 
tion were very still for Susan. 

f< I won't leave the garden to-day, Benny," she would 
say at breakfast, " he might come home any hour." 

She looked no further than the day, tending the chil- 
dren, doing the work of the hour, missing none of the 
offices of charity. It was always in her mind that now 
Martin might come. 

One morning the announcement of his speedy return 
reached her by post. She trembled a little; her colour 
came and went; her blue eyes shone with tears and a 
strange light 
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" Benny," said she, " go to Arthur and tell him Martin 
will be with us to-morrow." 

To Martin on his homeward journey, the return to his 
family was at best a nervous business, full of an excru- 
ciating pathos and the need for explanations that could 
not be made. He knew that he would meet Susan and 
the little ones alone. Though his heart was purged of 
his hate for Arthur, he might be excused his hope that 
their meeting would be deferred and would assume some- 
thing of a business nature. Altogether he anticipated the 
affair in a tremulous mood, but trusted that therein he 
might acquit himself without dishonour to his new-found 
peace. Arthur's brougham awaited him at Pennybridge 
Station and that surprised him. But when he came to 
his house, his wife stood alone on the doorstep, white with 
emotion and held out her arms. 

" Where, my dearest, is Benny ? " he cried anxiously, 
when the first speechless moments were over; "and the 
children ? " 

Thus Martin returned to the routine of ordinary cir- 
cumstance. 

Arthur was with them in the evening. He was strong 
and capable as ever, but quieter in manner, and Martin 
marvelled at the kindly look in his eyes. 

" It's all very well," said he, smiling, as he rose to go 
after an hour's chat ; " I'm glad enough to see you back. 
But how about the deacons? " 

" I have kept the charge badly. It may be that I shall 
send in my resignation," said Martin gently. 

" I don't know about that," replied Arthur quickly, and 
with unexpected earnestness. 

It surprised Martin too that he turned again to offer 
his hand in a cordial handclasp which Martin 
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. * . * 

reciprocated with a warm sincerity he had not felt be- 
fore. 

" We are glad to have you back, you know, old fellow/' 
said Arthur. 

Martin wondered at this reception, which was easier 
than he had the right to look for ; and which had in it, he 
thought, a meaning he could not follow. 

That evening he spent with Susan alone, sparing half 
an hour to walk with Benny in the garden. It was not 
until the next day that he asked Susan to come with him 
into his study. 

It is just as it was, Susie, ,, said he, looking round with 
a soft curious smile. 

" I kept it so." 

" The news of my return is creeping round the village. 
We have quiet just for this evening. To-morrow I 
must meet my deacons." 

He sat on the sofa and she beside him as they were 
wont to do when love was young. 

" Benny is a different being, Susan," said he in a low 
moved voice. 

" Yes." 

" I have had some talk with him." 

" Yes." 

" He has passed through deep waters." 

" That is true." 

" I also have come through deep waters." 

His voice faltered and was sad; Susan laid her hand 
silently on his shoulder; he turned and looking into her 
eyes read there that she knew the whole grim story. Very 
silently they gazed one upon another ; the waves of speech 
rose to their lips and then retreated ; a gracious reluctance 
stole away the impulse to unnecessary words. Susan 
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lifted her husband's hand and kissed it, and she felt the 
quick warm grip of his fingers on hers, as she had felt it 
on the day her mother placed her hand in his. 

"Could you bear to leave Pennybridge, Susan?" 

" If you wished it, willingly. But is it necessary? " 

" So it has seemed to me." 

" I want what you want. But — is it necessary ? " 

"Is it?" 

" Why not take up the burden where we found it? " 

" The work is here," said Martin thoughtfully. 

" I am very happy," said Susan. 

He got up and roamed about the room with a smile 
on his face. The airs of the forest were still with him, 
the whisper of the trees, the voice of the Priest, the deep 
fragrance and silence of nature. 

She followed his movements with her eyes. He came 
and sat by her side again. 

" It is as when we were young together," said he. 

" Yes. When burdens are shared, Martin." 

And that was all she ever said. 
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